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ABSTRACT 

This  report  describes  the  ethnographic  phase  of  a 
2-year  study  (consisting  of  ethnographic  observation  and  a  survey)  on 
how  perceptions  of  home  and  school  climates  and  interaction  between 
the  two  factors  might  affect  school  performance  among  students  of 
different  racial/ethnic  groups,  sex,  and  socioeconomic  status. 
Ethnographic  case  studies  of  seventh  graders  from  five  ethnic  groups 
in  the  Boston,  Massachusetts,  area  are  presented.  Groups  studies 
included  Americans  of  Armenian,   Irish,  Jewish,  Portuguese,  and  West 
Indian  backgrounds.  Each  study  describes  the  history  and 
characteristics  of  the  group,  community,  and  neighborhood 
investigated;  research  methods  used;  and  the  children's  perceptions 
of  home  and  sdnool  structures  and  organization,  relationships  with 
others  in  school  and  at  home,  and  personal  development  and  learning 
environments  ill  the  home  and  in  school.  Areas  of  congruence  and 
incongruence  between  perceptions  of  homes  and  schools  within  the 
areas  of  structure,  relationships,  and  personal  development  are 
identified,  and  summaries  and  conclusions  for  each  ethnic  group  are 
presented.  (MJL) 
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FOREWORD 


The  report  is  presented  in  three  volumes.    Volume  I  introduces  the 
study;  explains  its  purposes  and  methods;  presents  a  cross-case  analysis 
of  ethnographies  on  five  racial/ethnic  groups;  reports  on  a  questionnaire 
survey  which  builds  on  the  ethnographies;  and  offers  overall  conclusions 
and  implications  for  improved  practice  and  future  research.    Volume  II 
consists  of  the  complete  ethnographies  of  the  five  groups  studied. 
Volume  III,  "A  Practitioners'  Guide  For  Achieving  Equity  In  Multicultural 
Schools"  summarizes  the  study  findings,  and  presents  a  step-by-step  process 
for  multicultural  school  improvement. 

Because  this  effort  builds  on  prior  work,  it  is  not  possible  to 
adequately  acknowledge  here  the  many  individuals  who  contributed  indirectly 
to  the  study.    Nevertheless,  we  wish  to  recognize  those  who  participated 
directly,  and  identify  their  special  contribution  beyond  the  shared  team 
effort.     John  D.  Herzog   (Co-Principal  investigator)  directed  the  ethnographic 
study,  supervised  field  staff,  edited  the  f ieldworkers 1  case  writeups, 
and  is  the  author  of  the  introduction  to  the  ethnographies  and  the  cross- 
case  analysis.     Herbert  J.  Walberg  (Co-Principal  Investigator)  conducted 
the  survey  data  analyses  with  myself   (Principal  Investigator  and  Study 
Director)  and  Mary  Hyde   (Programmer) ,  and  he  co-authored  the  survey  report 
with  me.     I  also  wrote  the  introduction  and  Conclusion  to  Volume  I,  and 
the  Practitioners1  Guide   (Volume  III),     Sarah  L.  Lightfoot  (Co-Principal 
investigator)  participated  in  critical  conceptual,  methodological,  and 
interpretive  phases  of  the  study.    Marjorie  H.  O'Reilly   (Survey  Coordinator) 
managed  the  survey  questionnaire  administration  and  data  feedback  to 
the  participating  schools.     Marjorie  K.  Madoff  administered  the  pilot 
testi^gj-of  the  survey  questionnaire,  and  participated  in  its  development. 
The  fieltfstaf  f  for  the  ethnographic  component,  and  the  subjects  of  their 
case  writeups  are:     Karen  and  Lester  Holtzblatt,  Jewish -American;  Margaret 
McDonough  and  Pierce  Butler,  Irish-American;  Seda  Yaghoubian  and  Ara 
Ghazarians,  Armenian-American;  Nancy  Marshall  and  Mark  Handler,  Portuguese- 
American;  and  V.  Michael  McKenzie,  West  Indian -American .    And,  last  but 
not  least,  Joni  Herson  who  typed  the  report  and  helped  to  coordinate 
the  entire  effort. 

Special  recognition  and  thanks  a£w?a%so  extenaed  to  the  many  school 
personnel,  students,  and  parents  who  participated  in  the  study,  and  to 
Michael  Cohen   (NIE  Project  Officer)   for  his  kind  assistance  and  encouragement 
Although  this  was  a  group  effort  with  individual  specialities,  I  take 
full  responsibility  for  any  errors  or  misinterpretations  of  the  complete 
study,  beyond  the  sections  of  the  report  which  I  personally  authored 
and  edited. 


William  J.  Genova 
Principal  investigator  and 
Study  Director 


Abstract 


This- two-year  study  which  began  in  August,  1979,  was  undertaken 
to  explore  how  school  and  home  "climates"  might  possibly  interact  to 
affect  the  learning  and  behavior  of  students  of  diverse  racial/ethnic, 
national  origin,  gender,  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds.    School  climate 
and  home  climate  refer  here  to  such  psychological/social  factors  as  the 
extent  of  involvement,  expressiveness,  goal  direction,  challenge,  and 
order,  which  characterize  such  environments-     Prior  research  has  documented 
separate  school  climate  and  home  climate  effects  on  student  learning 
and  behavior,     in  this  study  the  investigators  set  out  to  explore  possible 
interaction  ef f ects«congruities  and  incongruities  between  such  school 
climate  and  home  climate  factors,  which  may  stimulate  or  frustrate  learning 
and  acceptable/productive  behaviors  in  th©  school  setting.     The  study 
-included  ethnographies  of  five  racial/ethnic  groups  of  seventh  graders 
(N  =  63)   in  five  different  communities,  and  a  questionnaire  survey  of 
1,290  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  in  six  racially/ethnically  mixed 
middle  schools  in  five  different  communities. 
The  major  findings  of  the  study  are: 

1      inequity  in  school  outcomes  is  confirmed — there  are  significant 
differences  among  racial/ethnic  (and  class  and  gender)  groups 
in  the  sample  in  days  absent,   (standardized)  reading  achievement, 
grade  point  averages,  and  teacher  academic  and  social  ratings 
(but  not  in  suspensions). 

2.  Some  schools  are  more  equitable  than  other  schools—many  of 

the  school  outcome  levels  for  particular  racial/ethnic   (and  class 
and  gender)  groups  vary  significantly,  as  do  their  ratings  cTf 
their  school  climates,  according  to  which  school  they  attend. 

3.  Schools  vary  more  than  homes— adolescents  who  identify  with 
particular  racial/ethnic  groups  describe  their  home  climates 
with  striking  similarity,  yet  markedly  differently  from  other 
racial/ethnic  groups.     In  contrast,   students  from  the  same  racial/ 
ethnic  groups  who  attend  different  schools  in  different  communities 
characterize  their  school  climates  quite  differently.    By  socio- 
economic class  and  gender  groups,  students1  ratings  of  their 
school  climates  vary  much  mor^thSn  their  ratings  of  their  home 
climates. 

4.  Schools  and  homes  both  affect  school  outcome— the  statistical 
significance  and  magnitude  of  the  correlations  are  highest  for 
independent  home-climate  and  school-climate  effects  on  school 
outcomes  for  all  students,  irrespective  of  racial/ethnic,  socio- 
economic class,  or  gender  groups.   

5.  Home-school  discrepancies  affect  school  outcomes—for  particular 
racial/ethnic  groups  who  rate  their  school  climates  higher  than 
their  home  climates  on  specific  variables,  such  "discrepancies" 
are  correlated  with  positive  school  outcomes  (e.g.,  lower  absence 
and  higher  achievement)  in  73%  of  such  cases.    For  the  remaining 
27%  of  the  discrepancies,  negative  school  outcomei^emerge 

■"'■-2        (e.g.,  higher  absence,  low  achievement)  when  the  school  is 

rated  higher  than  the  home.    Though  significant,  these  correlates 
are  modest  and  varied,  showing  few  meaningful  patterns  for  any 

particular  sub-group  across  schools. 

> 
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I.     TMTBODUCTION  TO  THE  ETHMOflRAPHlC  REPORTS 
~>  "  * 

A.      Genera.l  Qoals  of  the  Ethnographic  Component 

This  volume  of  the  report  includes  this  introduction  and 
five  ethnographies.     The  ethnographies  (or  case  studies)  deal  with  . 
the  perceptual  worlds  of  seventh  graders  of  five  different  ethnic 
groups  in  the  Boston  area,'  youngsters  of  Armenian,  Irish,  Jewish,  Portuguese, 
and  West  Indian-American  backgrounds.    The  f ieldworkers 1  research  and  -writing 
focus  especially  on  these  young  teens'  understanding  of  their  home  life  ^ 
and  family  relations,  and  less  intensively  on  their  conceptualizations 
of  their  neighborhood,  peer  group,  and  school.     The  ethnographers  supplement 
this  material  with  data  drawn  from  their  observations  of,  and  participation 
with,  the  youngsters.    Thus,  a  combined  "emic"  (phenomenological)  and  "etic" 
(objective)  analysis  is  presented,  with  an  emphasis  on' .the  former. 

The  breadth,  detail,  and  sophistication  of  the  five  case  studies 
vary  enormously.    The  report  on  the  Jewish  youngsters " most  .closely  approximates 
the  level  of  detail  and  analysis  originally  intended,  with  that  on  the 
Portuguese  least-well  developed,  and  the  depictions  of  the  Irish,  Black 
West  Indian,  and  Armenian  youth  in  intermediate  placement.     The  origins 
of  this  diversity  are  explained  below.    An  important  outcome  of  this  variation 
'is  that' the  cross-group  analysis,  which  follows  the  separate  cases,  draws 
most  heavily  upon  the  Jewish  material.    However,  all  five  sets  of  researchers 
employed  a  common  outline  in  writing  their  reports,  facilitating  access 
to  data  and  ease  of  interpretation  on  specific  topics.    This  feature  of 
the  ethnographies  in  part  offsets  their  uneven  coverage. 

This  ethnographic  research  had  two  main  goals.    First,  the  basic 
assumption  of  this  project  is  that  people's  perceptions  of  their  various 
social  environments  influence . their  behavior  in  it;  more  specifically, 
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students'  intersecting  perceptions  of  their  home  and  school  environments 
powerfully  affect  what  they  learn  and  how  they  behave  in  school.     It  follows,, 
then,  that  to  predict  and  influence  students'  learning  one  needs  to  know 
something  of  their  conceptualizations  of  the  homes  and  schools  that  they 
participate  in.    Knowledge  of  people's  perceptions  can  be  gained  through 
interaction  with  them,  during  which  they  reveal  their  thoughts  and  "mental 
maps."    Social  scientists  typically  employ  structured  devices  such  as  questionr 
naires,  interviews ,\  and  naturalistic  experiments  to  elicit  subjects'  perceptions, 
but  to  use  such  techniques  the  investigator  mQst  presume  he/she  possesses 
at  least  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  subjects'  perceptual  domains  in  which 
he/she  is  interested. 

In  the  circumstance  of  this  research,  we  knew  of  numerous  prior 

*  to 

studies  about  how  students  perceive  their  schools,  but  we  were  unwilling 
to  presume  that  we  knew  how  teenagers  of  contrasting  ethnicity  characterize 
their  homes  and  families.     In  our  literature  search,  very  few  earlier  investi- 
gations of  adolescents'  perceptions  of  homes  and  families,  as  distinguished 
from  their  values  about,  and  evaluations  of,  such  institutions  were  turned 
up.     Indeed  a  basic  hypothesis  of  this  research  is  that  students'  perceptions 
of  home  and  school  vary  by  ethnicity,  and  that  ethnic  groups  \  relative 
achievement  in  school  'can  be  partially  explained  as  the  outcome  of  their 
members'  differential  experiencing  of  those  environments.    We  thus  needed 
a  less  "presumptive"  technique  than  questionnaires,  interviews,  etc.,  at 
the  start  of  our  research,  and  we  turned  to  ethnography.    We  felt  that 
through  coordinated  ethnographic  inquiries  into  several  communities,  we 
could  begin  to  delineate  how  the  youngsters  in  each  perceive  their  homes, 
their  families,  and  their  schools,  and  how  these  together  combine  to  affect 
their  school  achievement  and  behavior.  ^ 

2 
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The  second  purpose  of  the  ethnographic  component  was  to  provide 
a  base  of  knowledge  for  developing  an  instrument  (i.e.,  a  questionnaire) 
through  which  children's  perceptions  of  their  homes  and  families  could 
be  gathered  more  systematically  and  inexpensively  than  ethnography  in  the 
sScond'phase  of  this  research.  The  School  Climate  Questionnaire  (SCQ) , 
through  which  students'  perceptions  of  their  schools  can  be  reliably  ascer- 
tained, already  listed,  the  product  of  five  years  of  TDK  effort.    An  analogous 
Home  Climate  Questionnaire  (HCQ)  was  needed,  to  verify  and/or  correct  the  , 
findings  of  the  ethnographies  and  to  provide  data  on  a  larger  .  ample  for 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  variables  of  the  study. 

Accordingly,  after  periods  of  fieldwork  ranging  from  one  to  five 
months,  the  field  staff  temporarily  became  item-writers  and  instrument- 
designers.     To  facilitate  statistical  analysis,  we  organized  potential 
HCQ  items,  whenever  possible,  'into  variables  parallel  *o  the  thirteen-factors" 
of  the  existing  SCQ.     In  May  and  June  of  1980,  the  staff  generated  nearly 
500  "raw"  items  within  thirteen  dimensions  seemingly  descriptive  of  .home  ' 
and  family;  through  debate,  field-testing,  and  statistical  analysis  (described 
elsewhere),  these  were  reduced  to  the  54  items  (4  items  for  each  of  the  *s 
13  factors) ,  now  included  in  the  HCQ. 

The  important  points  here  are  that  the  HCQ  originated  in  the 
diverge  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  f ieldworkers;  and  that  each . question , 
in  order  to  survive,  had  to  pass  the  assessment  of  the  f ieldworkers •  in 
terms  of  its  probable  clarity,  fairness,"  centrality,  effusiveness,  etc., 
for  the  teenagers  and  the  families  with  whom  they  were  working,  as  well  . 
as  more  orthodox  statistical  and  editorial  processing.     In  sum,  the  field 
research  had  two  main  products:  'the  ethnographies  that  follow,  and  the 
Home  Climate  instrument  that  played  a  central  role  in  the  quantitative 
phase  of  this  project. 


B.      General  Ethnographic  Strategies 

.  r 

in  our  proposal,  we  specified  that  the  fieldworkers  would  "immerse 
themselves  in  the  homes,  neighborhoods,  , schools,  and  peer  groups  of  the 
students"  who  agreed  bo  participate!  in  the  study.     Over  a  five  to  six  month 
period,  on  a  half-time  basis,  the  researchers  would  "'shadow'  their  subjects, 
sampling  all  times  of  the  day  and  waking-  hours  in  the  evening,-"  their  note- 
taking  would  be  "unobtrusive."    While  shadowing,  we  expected  <g>  learn  ^'from  *^ 
many  more  persons  than  the  designated  informant exploiting  the  "openness 
and  naturalness"  of  the  situation  to  gain  access  to  a  "wider  range  of  data" 
than  can  usually  be  obtained  from  conventional  interviewing  procedures. 
•Our  methods,  we  stated,  would  be  "closely  akin"  to  the  "key  informant" 
strategy  widely  practiced *in  anthropology     (TOR  1979:16).  • 

.The  traditional  procedure  for  ethnographic  fi€»ldwork,  accg^fling 

to  Rist  (1980:9)  is  that  "a  single  individual   (sometimes _a  couple)  would 

•*«, ,  '  '■■ 

go  to  the  field  site,  become  enmeshed  in  the  life  of  that  site,  and  only 

*  "  v 

after  a  long  and  involved" period  of  time,  begin  to  formulate  a  framework 

for  the  analysis.     Theory  was  'grounded'  in  experience.-"    In  several  ways,  r 

our  planned  procedures  departea  from  Rist's  characterization^  Five  or 

r 

six  months,  of  research,  on  a  part-time  basis,  are  not  the  equivalent  of 
"a  long  and  involved  period  of  time*.".  On  the  other  hand,  we  did  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  make  definitive  statements  as  the  result  of  our  qualitative 
inquiries:     they  were  intended  as  stimuli  and  backdrops  for  the  methodologically 
more  rigorous  quantitative  phase  of  the  research.  ^V, 

Additionally,  in  our  proposal  we  indicated  "that  the  "primary 
focus"  of  the  fieldworkers'  investigations  would  be  the  home  environments  , 
of  the  youngsters  as't&ese  could  be  interpreted  via  the  thirteen  school 
environment  factors  of  the  previously-existing  SCQ.     In  thus  importing 
to  "the  field  an  explicit,  if  flexible,  framework  for  ordering  it,  we  were 
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departing  from  Rist' s  traditional  model  in  another  major  respect.    He  points 

out  that  this  is  nonetheless  common  practice  in  anthropology  nowadays: 

The  idea  of .allowing  issues  and  problems  tc-  emerge  from 
extensive  time  on  site  has... given  way  to  the  preformulation 
of  research  problems,  to  the  specifying  of  precise  activities... 
to  be  observed  and  to  the  analytic, framework  within  which  the 
„-r  study  is  to  be^ conducted. 

•  "  (T:ist,  1980:9) 

Once  in  the  field,  however,  the  staff  departed  from  bothyJitf 
traditional  and  contemporary  procedures  described    by  Rist  to  an  extenif*~" 
that  what  .they  did  do  is  probably  not  classifiable  as  full-fledged  ethno-     _  V 
graphy.    They  were  unable  to  "immerse"  or  "enmesh"  themselves  in  the  children's 
lives,  jthe  better' to^  observe^  spontaneous  behavior  in  natural  settings, 
*  /  -      because  del'ays^n  arranging  access  to  communities  and  families  foreshortened 
the  time  available  for  fieldwork.     Further,  the  salaries  budgeted  for  field- 
workers  proved  to  be  unreal istically  low  and  part-time,  attracting  less 

f 

experienced  persons  than  expected  and  requiring  each  to  hold  an  additional 
part-time  job.    The  staffs  part-time  status,  their  relative  inexperience, 
and  the  age  differential  between  themselves  and  the  students  produced  a  ^ 
*  lower  level  of  rapport  between  staff  and  children  than  we  hoped  to  achieve., 
Similarly,  -only  "in  the.  Jewish  and  West  Indian  communities  did  we  achieve 
the  approximate  sample  size  (eight  boys  and  eight  girls)  originally  intended. 

The  research  strategies  actually  employed  by  the  fieldt earns  differed 
in  certain  respects  from  «ach  other  and  are  described  in  each  ethnography, 
in  general,  after  a  few  very  informal  introductory  sessions  With  each  student 
and  his/her  family,  the  researchers  administered  covertly  semi-structured 
"*     interviews,  in -the  child's1  home  or  some  other  natural  setting.    These  inter- 
views focused  on  topics  identified  during  staff  discussions  of  the  School 
Climate  variables,  as  transformed  for  application  to  the  home  environment. 
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This  focusing  intensified  after  April  of  1980,  when  work  began  on  the  Home 

Climate  items.    The  net  effect  was  the  shaping  of  the  children's  re&otfseW-^ 

to  some  extent  in  the  direction  of  our  own  categories,  contrary  to  our 

original  intention.     In  many  cases,  these  interviews  occurred  in  the  presence 

\ 

of  third  parties:     siblings,  friends,  parents,  etc.,  and  the  reactions 
■of  these  persons  were  also  recorded.     In  most  homes,  the  fieldworker  became 
a  familiar  visitor,  behaving  more  like  an  informal  questioner  than  unobtrusive 
companion.    Frequently  the  researcher  met  a  child <by  appointment  after 
school,  and  accompanied  him/her  home;  .afternoon,  evening,  and  weekend  forays 
into  the  neighborhood  also  were  common?   Some  of  the  researchers  organized 
excursions  (e.g.,  to  a  ballgame  or  an  ice  cream  parlor)   for  the_r^ informants. 
Most  established  warm  relationships  with  the  children's  parents,  who  seeped 
to  regard  them  as  beneficial  influences  on  the  youngsters  arid  ware  eager 
to  discuss  the  children  and  childrearing  in  general  with  the  visitors. 

Our  "field  techniques  departed  from  the  "standard  ethnographic" 
in  additional  ways  that  may  have  improved,  as  well  as  decreased,  the  validity 
of  the  findings.     Two  staff  members  worked  in  each  of  the  five  communities:  s. 
a  female  with  the  girls,  a  male  with  the  boys.  In  four  of  the  communities, 
both  researchers  were  co-ethnics  of  the  children  and  families  they  were 
studying.     Further,  the  Armenian  fieldworkers  were  fluent  in  several  Armenian 
dialects,  as  well  as  English;  with  the  Irish,  Jewish,  and  West  Indian  groups 
bilinguality  ws  not  necessary.    Neither  of  the  staff  working  with  the 
Portuguese  stemmed  from  that  background,  but  one  was  fluent  in  the  language 
and  the  other  possessed  a  useful  knowledge  of  it.    We  also  maintained  a 
fairly  hiah  level  of  staff  stability:     only  one^  working  with  the  West 
Indian  girls,  left  before  completing  h^r • f ieldwork.     Two  others,  involved 
with  the  West  Indian  boys  and  Portuguese,  boys ,  respectively  firvished  their  , 
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fieldwork  but  wrote  their  ethnographic  contributions  after  leaving  Boston 
to  take  on  responsibilities  elsewhere. 

The  ten  staff  members  and  two  or  three  senior  staff  w^fe  in  close 
contact  with  each  other,  especially  during  the  period  of  intensive  fieldwork 
from  December  of  1979  through  July  of  1980.     Staff  meetings  occurred  bi- 
weekly during  these  months  and  somewhat  less  often  through  November,  1980. 
The  staff  thus  experienced  multiple  opportunities  and  pressures  to  articulate 
their  observations  and  difficulties  to  each  other.     The  item-writing  and 
'-editing  sessions  of  May  and  June  proved  especially  product ivISfc  this 
regard,  with  the  members  deeply  Engaged  in  constructing  an  instrument  aimed 
at  confirming  and/or  challenging  their  qualitative  findings,  both  generally 
and  for  specific  ethnic  groups.    Finally,  all  of  the  fieldworkers  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  specific  ethnic  groups  they  were  studying,  as 
well  as  intrigued  by  the  project  as  a  whole.     They  routinely  contributed 
more-time  in  the  field,  in  note-taking,  and  in  meetings  than  we  could  compen- 
sate  them  for. 

The  manner  in  which  the  project  was  presented  to  prospective 
participants,  and  its  emphasis  on  predicting  academic  achievement  and  school 

0 

behavior,  probably  biased  to  some  extent  the  samples  assembled  in  each 
community-    Attracted  to  participate  were  families  and  youngsters  who  valued 
school  success,  who  enjoyed  informal  intellectual  discussions,  who  had 
little  to  cloak  ,in  their  private  lives,  and  who  felt  at  least  moderately 
prideful  about  their  membership  in  their  ethnic  group.    We  noticed  that 
foreign-born  parents  and  children,  especially  in  the  Armenian,  Portuguese, 
and  west  Indian  communities,  were  more  willing  to  join  the  study  than  second 
and  third  generation  persons  we  approached.    Whether  this  related  to  the 
aforementioned    pride  of  membership,  or  to  a  possible  propensity  for  immigrants 


to  try  to  conform  to  seemingly  "official"  requests  (i.e.,  the  study  was 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government),  we  cannot  say.    Nor  can  we  speculate, 
usefully  on  how  the  possible  sample  biases  influenced  the  f ieldworkers ' 
data  and  conclusions. 

C.      Selection  and  Preparation  of  Staff 

Recruitment  of  staff  began  in  October,  1979,  immediately  after 
contract  final ization.    Vacancy  notices  went  out  to  over  forty  university 
placement  offices  and  social  science  departments,  as  well  as  to  personal 
contacts.    Our  objective  was  to  assemble  two-person,  male-female  teams, 
co-ethnic  with  the  children  to  be  studied  and  bilingual,  if  appropriate, 
to  work  in  five  ethnic  neighborhoods  in  the  Greater  Boston  area.    We  planned 
to  select  the  five  ethnic  groups  from  a  pool  of  ten  or  twelve  commonly 
recognized  groups  resident  in  the  Boston  area,  roughly  stratifying  our 
choices  according  to  the  alleged  school  "success"  of  their  children.  We 
intended  to  select  staff  and  site's  simultaneously,  looking  for  appropriate 
communities  when  well  qualified  applicants  of  a  specific  ethnicity  appeared, 
and  for  professionally  qualified  applicants  to  match  ethnic  communities 
to  which  we  had  likelihood  of  access. 

We  essentially  followed  these  plans,  although  more  slowly  than 
expected.    Qualified  fieldworkers  .were  hard  to  find,  because  we  were  hiring 
in  the  late  fall'  after  most  graduate  students'  plans  for  the  year  had  been 
settled,  and  because  of  the  low  pay  ($5,00  per  hour)  and  part-time  assign- 
ments we  offered.    By  mid-December  we  had^assembled  male  and  female  staff 
to  work  in.  Armenian,  Jewish,  and  West  Indian  communities,  and  a  female 
staff  member  to  concentrate  on  a  Portuguese  site.    By  mid-January,  two 
Irish  and  the  male  Portuguese  specialists  had  been  hired,  but  our  female 
West  Indian  colleague  declared  herself  overcommitted  and  resigned. 
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Basically,  she  was  never  replaced;  a  successor  met  with  the  West  Indian 
girls  for  several  weeks  and  then  also  withdrew. 

We  hypothesized  that  Jewish  children  were  especially  successful 
in  school,  Armenian  and  West  Indian  children  moderately  accomplished,  Irish 
next,  and  Portuguese  least  successful.     This  simple-minded  ranking,  although 
based  on  extensive  reading  and  conversations  with  local  educators,  did 
not  affect  our  subsequent  field  procedures?  it  promised  a  range  of  variation 
on  the  dependent  measures  of  the  study  that  estimated  school  "success.". 
We  early  considered  including  a  Chinese-American  community  (high  success) , 
but  a  well  qualified  applicant  terminated  her  candidacy.    We  expected  to 
consider  groups  of  Italian   (moderate  success),  Northern  Black  (low  success) 
and  Puerto  Rican   (low  success)  ancestry  for  inclusion  among  our  five  subsamples, 
but  no  applicants  of  these  extractions  presented  themselves. 

Formal  meetings  of  senior  staff   (Genova,  Herzog)  and  consultants 
(Lightfoot,  Walberg)  occurred  during  the  start-up  week  (10/79),  midway 
in  the  fieldwork  process   (4/80) ,  at  the  conclusion  of  f ieldwork  and  begin- 
ning of  the  pilot  testing  of  the  HCQ  (11/80),  as  final  ethnographic  drafts 
were  being  written  and  quantitative  data  were  ready  for  analysis  (7/81) , 
and  when  the  first  quantitative  analyses  became  available  (9/81) .  Genova 
and  Herzog  communicated  weekly  or  more  often  on  project  affairs.  Lightfoot 
and  Walberg  each  led  a  meeting  of  the  fieldworkers  and  intermittently  consulted 
with  Genova  and/or  Herzog.  ' 

Meetings  of  the  staff  of  fieldworkers,  chaired  by  Herzog,  began 
in  December,  1979,  and  continued  every  two  or  three  weeks  through  November, 
1980.    A  second  series,  mainly  concerned  with  the  organization  of  the  ethno- 
graphic reports,  took  place  during  the  spring  months  of  1981.    From  time 
to  time,  teams  and  individual  staffers  met  separately  with  Herzog,  as  well 
as  in  groups  of  three  or  four  without  him,  to  discuss  matters  of  common  concern 


The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  topics  discussed  and  tasks 

>mplished  at  the  meetings  of  the  full  staff  of  f ieldworkers :% 

.  Goals  and  procedures  for  a  literature  search  on  each 

ethnic  group,  especially  focused  on  the  school  performance 
of  the  children  of  the  group. 

The  reality  of  ethnic  groups  in  the  U.S.:    what,  if  anything, 
are  they? 

.  Relationships  between" perceptions  and  behavior,  especially 
the  impact  of  incongruities  -between  what  a  person  perceives 
and  what  he/she  expects  to  perceive, 

.  Various  ethnographic  techniques  to  use  in  the  field, 
especially  "focused  probe"  techniques. 

.  Clarifying  the  major  focus  of  the  study:  childrens'  perceptions 
of  their  homes,  rather  than  of  peers,  schools  or  selves. 

.  Distinguishing  children's  perceptions  of  their  homes  (emic 
data)  vs.  the  f  ieldworkers 1  perceptions  of  the '-homes  (etic 
data) ,  emphasizing  the  former. 

.  How  the  fieldworkers  can  explain  the  project  and  themselves 

to  various  constituencies  ' in  the  field,  and  enhance  the  cooperation 
of  all. 

.  Ethical  implications  and  pitfalls  of  fieldwork,  especially 
■  those  of  privacy  for  individuals,  communities,  and  schools 
participating. 

Ethical  and  policy  implications  of  the  possible  findings  of 
the  study:    will  these  be  used  to  help  schools  differentiate 
to  serve  various  ethnic  groups  better,  or  to  pressure  children, 
families,  and  ethnic  groups  to  conform  more  closely  to  "mainstream 
values?" 

.  Contrasting  recruitment  plans  and  procedures,  community  by 
community. 

Contrasting  fieldwork  strategies  in  the  different  communities, 
as  dictated  by  sample  size,  starting  dates  of  field  research, 
school  and  parents1  attitudes,  fieldworkers1  time  and  interests, 
etc. 

.  Domains  and  factors  of  the  SCQ  as  these  contrast  with  possible 
domains  and  factors  for  the  HCQ;  decisions  on  HCQ  domains  and 
factors. 

.  Item  generation,  editing,  and  elimination  for  the  pilot  version 
of  the  HCQ. 

Target  populations  for  administering  the  HCQ  and  other  objective 
instruments:     ethnic  groups,  communities,  schools. 

Categories  for  data  analysis  and  common  outline  for  writing 
the  separate  ethnographies. 
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Ways  of  analyzing  ethnographic  reports  that  are  unequal  in 
breadth,  depth,  and  face  validity. 

.  Coordination  with  staff  working  on  the  quantitative  phase  of 

the  study,  in  preparing  a  final  report  and  subsequent  publications. 

D.       Site  Selection 

As  indicated  above,  site  selection  proceeded "apace  with  staff 
recruitment.    We  entered  each  community   (with  one  exception)  via  the  local 
school  system,  in  order  to  be  able  to  contact  a  sizable  population  of  the 
desired  ethnicity,  to  enhance  our  credibility  with  parents  and  other  citizens, 
and  ultimately  to  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  various  estimates  of  the  school 
success  of  each  child  in  the  sample.    The  quid  pro  qtlo  for  assistance  that 
we  offered  each  system  was  multiple:    participation  in  a  project  that  dealt 
with  a  problem  that  most  school  people  recognized  immediately  as  genuine 
and  pressing,  minimal  disturbance  of  the  routine  of  the  school,  hourly 

  compensation  to  any  teachers  and  school  staff  who  spent  time  gathering 

data  (e.g.,  from  school  records)   for  the  project.    Most  important  was  the 
promise  of  a  full  report  and  workshop  for  the  school  on  the  results  of 
the  administration  of  the  School  Climate  Questionnaire,  which  was  part 
of  the  design  of  the  quantitative  phase  of  the  study,  and  already  known 
•   to  many  administrators  as  a  valuable  tool  in  school  self-improvement  efforts. 
Details  about  the  process  of  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  the 
various  schools  and  school  systems  appear  in  the  five  ethnographies,  and 
will  only  be  summarized  here.    The  Center  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
had  informally  agreed  to  the  involvement  of  his  system  before  the  project 
began;  in  January  of  1980  the  School  Ccjnmittee  ratified  his  position.  By 
this  time,  we  had  identified  several  potential  West  Indian  f ieldworkers , 
whom  we  directed  to  a  K-8  school  in  a  neighborhood  that  houses  a  sizable 
West  Indian  population.     The  Master  and  teachers  of  the  school  were  most 
cooperative;  they  provided  lists  of  children  whom  they  believed  to  be  of 
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West  Indian  background,  and  the  contacting  of  the  children  and  their  families  - 
began  early  in  February-    Actual  fieldwork  started  in  March,  although  mostly 
with  boys,  and  continued  through  June. 

After  interviewing  several  applicants  of  Armenian  background, 
we  approached  the  Superintendent  of  the  Rivertown  Schools,   whose  community 
contains  a  concentration  of  families  of  >that  ethnic  origin.     The  School 
Committee  quickly  approved  his  recommendation  that  the  study  be  authorized. 
The  staff  of  the  Armenian  Bilingual  Program  proved  uninterested  in  the 
project,  but  the  Principal  of  the  junior  high  school  that  most  Armenian- 
American  children  attend  became' very  enthusiastic  about  it.     He  prepared 
lists  of  students  of  apparent  Armenian  extraction ,  whom  the  fieldworkers 
contacted  in  February  and  March.     The  researchers  recruited  additional 
participants  through  the  Armenian  churches  in  the  community,  as  explained 
in  their_ ethnography^    Fieldwork  with  this  group  extended  from  March  through 
October. 

Early  in  the  recruiting  process  a  woman  applied  who  was  already 
engaged  in  informal  fieldwork  in  the  Portuguese  community  of  Hillside, 
and  who  intended  to  conduct  "later  doctoral  research  in  that  neighborhood. 
In  February  the  Hillside  Superintendent  and  School  Committee  approved  our 
request  to  work  out  of  the  junior  high  school  in  the  neighborhood,  as  did 
the  local  Portuguese  citizens  group,  with  whofn  our  staff  member  had  previous 
connections.     The  Principal  and  the  staff  were  helpful  in  preparing  lists 
of  potential  participants  and  arranging  meetings  of  them  in  school.  Fieldwork 
began  here  in  March,  but  ceased  in  June,  as  both  staff  members  had  to  attend 
to  other  responsibilities. 

The  fieldworkers  assigned  to  work  with  Jewish  children,  a  husband 
and  wife  team  with  considerable  experience  in  a  similar  kind' of  research, 
were  the  first  to  be  hired,  on  the  assumption  that  TDR  contacts  with  the 
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administrations  of  the  two  school  districts  adjacent  to  the  team's  place 
of  residence  would  produce  access  to  the  large  numbers  of  Jewish  children 
attending  the  schools  of  one  or  both.    Unfortunately,  both  systems  were 
unwilling  to  approve  involvement  in  an  additional  research  project  that  \^ 
did  not  bring  them  more  immediate  and  tangible  rewards;  they  further  seemed 
to  fear  complaints  from  Jewish  parents  about  being  singled  out  for  study. 
After  these  rebuffs. (in  November  and  December,  1979)  the  fieldworkers  con- 
tacted several  synagogues  in  the  same  towns,  where  they  were  cordially 
received  and  from  which  they  were  able  to  assemble  large  and  cooperative 
samples.     The  contacts  occurred  in  January,  with  fieldwork  extending  from 
February  through  July.    Unfortunately,  cooperative  relationships  with  the 
public  schools  that  these  children  attended  never  developed. 

Senior  staff  in  this  project  had  professional  and  personal  contacts 

with  people  in  the  staple  ton- Schools-,  with -whom  they  thought  it  would  be 

easy  to  arrange  a  study  of  a  group  of  Irish  background.    Preliminary  discussions 
with  the  Prinicpal  of  the  chosen  middle  school  progressed  encouragingly. 
However,  the  Superintendent  recommended  to  the  School  Committee  that  TDR's 
'reouest  not  be  approved,  on  grounds  similar  to  those  expressed  by  the  admin- 
istrators  in  the  other  two  school    systems  that  declined.    We  then  followed 
up  additional  "connections"  with  the  staff  of  a  K-8  Catholic  parochial 
school  serving  the  same  neighborhood;  the  School  Committee  rejected  the 
Principal's  suggestion  to  participate.     Finally,  in  February  and  also  utili- 
zing previous  relationships,  approval  was  received  from  the  Superintendent 
and  School  Committee  of  the  Rumfield  Schools.     In  March  and  April  the  field- 
workers  received  lists  of  possible  students  from  the  junior  high  school 
staff  and  from  an  associated,  mostly  Irish,  parents  group;  they  were  not 
able  to  begin  actual  fieldwork  until  May.    The  ethnographer  focusing  on 
the  boys  continued  his  investigations  through  October,  but  the  female  staff 
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„ember  began  to  -withdraw  fro.  the  project  early  in  the  summer. 

Three  lessons  learned  from  these  negotiations  seem  important 
enough  to  be  recorded  here  for  future  researohers.    First,  the  members 
ot  ethnidally-oriented  groups  are  generally  not  offended  by  or  antagonistic 
to  the  notion  of  "bain,  studied."  if  they  are  approaohed  fr.nXly  and  res- 
peotfully  for  permission  prior  to  data  being  oolleoted.    Quite  the  contrary, 
they  are  more  often  flattered,  oooper.tive.  and  interested  in  the  study's 
possible  results  as  a  way  of  learning  more  about  their  group's  origins 
^  present  condition.    This  is  what  we  found  in  dealing  with  the  Armenian 
church...  the  Portuguese  citizen  group,  the  rabbis  and  Hebrew  school  staff 
of  the  synagogues,  and  the  mostly  Irish  parents  group.     <we  dealt  with 
,o  ethnic  organization  of  West  Indians.,    Sometimes  the  leaders  of  such 
groups  raise  the  option  of  cuid  =ro  cue.  suite  appropriately,  but  since 
it  is  hard  to  figure  out  what  form-this  might  taXe.  the  issue  soon  recedes 
„d  the  leaders'  underlying  curiosity  about  their  people  rises  to  the  fore. 

,  •  r^«icials   (and  perhaps  other  local 

Second,  high  ranking  school  officials  ianu  * 

offieials,  are  much  readier  to  authorize  research  on  groups  in  their  comity 

that  are  relatively  small-sized  and  politically  unimportant,  than  on  dominant 

groups.    Thus,  center  City.  Hiverside,  and  Hillside  School  Coatees  did 

not  hesitate  to  allow  us  to  go  into  their  buildings  to  worz  with -West  Indian, 

Armenian]  and  Portuguese  children,  respectively.    But  two  coz»u„ities.  # 

i„  which  the  Jewish  population  is  influential,  refused  to  participate  in 

the  project,  even  though  representatives  of  that  group  whom  we  contacted 

iater  were  cooperative  with  our  worh.    rurther.  Irish  are  the  dominant 

ethnic  group  in  St.pl.tcn.  where  both  the  public  schools  and  a  parochial 

schcol  declined  to  participate.    In  Humfield,  persons  of  Italian  background 

,re  a  heavy  majority,  and  approval  to  worz  with  Irish  youth  and  families 

«.  not  hard  to  arrange.    It  appears  that  the  study  of  American  ethnic 


groups  might  well  become  the  study  of  ethnic  groups  in  minority  status 
in  their  respective  home  towns,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  counter  this 
bias. 

Finally,  almost  all  of  the  school  building  administrators,  teacher 
and  ethnic  group  leaders  with  whom  we  worked  expressed  serious  interest 
in  the  major  focus  of  this  research,  the  relationship  of  ethnicity  and 
school  "success.'1    Their  responses  contrast  sharply  with  educators*  typical 
reactions  to  academics1  research  on  schools.    As  the  quantitative  component 
of  this  project  demonstrates  anew,  the  ethnicity-school  "success"  relation- 
ship is  difficult  to  document,  yet  school  people  and  ethnic  leaders  insist 
that  it  exists.     They  are  eager  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  the  process 
and  how  they  can  intervene  in  it  helpfully,  and  will  support,  we  believe, 
further  research  in  this  area. 
E .      Selection  of  Subjects  and  Families 

As  with  the  choice  of  sites,  selection  of  subjects  proceeded 
differently  in  each  community.  The  steps  followed  are  detailed  in  the 
separate  ethnographies  and  will  be  only  outlined  here. 

Due  to  the  delays  in  securing  entry  to  the  schools,  the  staff 
had  plenty  of  time  during  December,  January,  and  February  (1979-1980)  to 
devise  and  try  out  in  single  communities  a  general  explanation  of  the  study 
and  of  subjects'  potential  contributions  to  it.    This  explanation  was  not 
intended  as  a  "script,"  however,  and  the  fieldworkers  adapted  it  to  local 
circumstances  in  each  community.     Sometimes  it  was  delivered  orally  to 
children  and/or  parents  and/or  teachers,  sometimes  in  written  form,  and 
sometimes  both  formats  were  used.    The  statement  covered  the  following 
topics : 

1.      Name  of  project,  description  of  TDR  Associates,  explanation 
of  NIE  sponsorship. 
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2.      Emphasis  that  we  are  studying  how  children  think  about  their 
homes,  not  how  their  parents  are  raising  th'em;  descriptive, 
not  evaluative, 

3..     Reason  for  such  study  is  that  we  believe  how  children  think 
about  home  influences  how  they  think  about  school,  and  that 
both  influence  how  well  they  do  in  school;  we  want  to  help 
schools  help  all  children, 

4.  Study  will  tc&e  place  in  five  neighborhoods  in  Greater  Boston, 
with  five  ethnic  groups,  primarily  with  seventh  graders, 

5.  Project  has  the  approval  of  the  school  system;  names  of 
child  and  family  were  obtained  from  the  child's  school, 

6.  Procedures  will  be  informal,  with  male  worker  for  boys, 
female  for  girls;  they  will  accompany  chosen  children  in  « 
out-of -school  activities,  at  home  and  in  neighborhood;  parents 
and  child  should  expect  intermittent  visits  from  and  conversa- 
tions with  f ieldworker (s) , 

7.  in  the  spring,   staff  will  write  and  administer  questionnaire 
focused  on  children's  thoughts  about  home;"  they  will  also 
write  a  short  "book"  on  the  neighborhood  and  its  families? 
children  and  families  may  read  first  draft  and  make  suggestions 
for  changes. 

V 

8.  Privacy  of  everyone  will  be  protected,  so  far  as  possible; 
we  will  not  relay  information  from  parents  to  teachers, 
etc.;   in  book,  persons  and  community  will  be  disguised. 

9.  Names  and  phone  numbers  of  fieldworkers  supplied  here;  name 
and  phone  numbers  of  their  supervisor  (Herzog)  also  supplied 
here;  call  any  of  these  whenever  a  problem. 

10.      Written  consent  of  student  and  his/her  parents  required 

for  participation  in  the  study;   if  hesitant,  we  prefer  they 
not  agree  to  join. 

In  Center  City,  the  Master  and  seventh  and  eighth  grade  teachers 
(one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  the  West:  Indian  'subgroup)  drew  up  a  list  of 
probable  West  Indian  youngsters.    The  fieldworkers  contacted  these  children 
in  school,  individually  or... in.  groups  of  two  or  three,- and  gave  them  written 
descriptions  and  permission  forms  to  bring  to  their  parents.    Over  a  peridd 
of  four  or  five  weeks,  the  parents  and  children  responded,  some  after  consid- 
erable prodding.    Nearly  100%  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  graders  identified 
as  "West  Indian""by  the  school  staff  agreed  to  be  in  the  project.  (The 
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number  of  children  in  the  neighborhood  identifiable  as  West  Indian  proved 
to  be  smaller  than  expected.     For  this  reason,  and  to  our  disappointment, 
the  school  was  not  included  in  the  subsequent  quantitative  phase  of  the 
project.) 

The  Principal  of  the  Riverside  Junior  High  School  also  drew  up 
a  list  of  apparently  Armenian  seventh-graders  in  his  school,  which  the 
fieldworkers  supplemented  with  lists  from,  and  face-to-fac|  recruiting 
sessions  in,  three  Armenian,  churches  in  the  neighborhood.    They  used  a 
variety  of  methods,  detailed  in  their  report,  to  explain  the  study  to. the 
children  and  their  families  and  to  gain  their  involvement.     In  general, 
immigrant  children  o?  the  children  of  immigrant  parents  were  more  willing 
to  participate  than  second    and  third  generation  youngsters.    The  sample 
is  heavily  weighted  towards  youngsters  with  this  sort  of  background. 

After  rejections  by  both  school  systems,  the  ethnographers  designated 
to  work  with  Jewish  children  and  families  turned  to  the  synagogues  in  adjoining 
sections  of  both  towns.    There  they  met  with  children  of  seventh  grade  age 
in  Hebrew  School  classes,  explained  the  project,  and  asked  for  volunteers. 
Parents  of  those  volunteering  were  contacted  shortly  thereafter,  and  a 
meeting  was  held  in  each  home,  with  all  parties  present.     In  this  manner, 
the  fieldworkers  assembled  an  adequate  sample,  experiencing  turn-downs 
by  a  few  parents  who  felt  that  the  study  would  add  further  complications 
to  already  complex  household  schedules.    The  sample  appears  to  be  representa- 
tive of  middle  class,  third  or  more  generation,  religiously  involved  Jews, 
although  we  recognize  that  this  is  a  rather  vaguely  defined  category. 

The  guidance  and  bilingual  staffs  at  Hillside  Junior  High  compiled 
a  list  of  Portuguese-background  children  and  asked  them  to  attend  an  after- 
school  meeting  to  learn  about  the  project.    Although  attendance  was  good, 
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considering  the  time  of. day,  very  few  children  volunteered  to  participate, 
and  the  parents  of  some  of  these  would  not  give  their  assent,.    Both  children 
and  parents  appeared  uncomfortable  with  the  idea  of  a  "foreign  presence" 
in  their  homes,  and  both  boys  and  girls  had  money-earning  or  domestic  responsi- 
bilities after  school'  to  an  extent  not  approached  in  the  other  groups; 
for  both  reasons,  they  ware  reluctant  to  become  involved.    The  six  children 
and  families  who  ultimately  participated  must  be  regarded  as  more  comfortable 
in  dealing  with  the  non-Portuguese    outside  world  than  their  friends  and 
neighbors  whom  we  also  contacted.  #  ^  " 

T„o  teachers  at  the  school  in  Rumfield  assembled  a  list  of  "apparently 
Irish"  students,  who  were  called  together  during  school  hours  for  an  explanation, 
of  and  invitation  to  join  the  project.    The  fieldworkers  also  telephoned 
children  and  parents  from  a  second,  overlapping  list  compiled  by  the  officers 
of  a  junior  high  school  parents  association.  Student  volunteers  were  difficult 
to  attract  frAn  both  pools,  but  the  parents  of  those  youngsters,  who  £id 
com.  forward  almost  always  strongly  supported  their  child's  decision.  The 
resulting  sample  probably  includes  a  high  proportion  of  relatively  sophis- 
'  ticated  and  intellectually  alert  children  and  families' from,  the  total  popu-  . 

lation  at  the  school.  1 

in  all  five  communities,  we  interviewed  numerous  youngsters  who 
informed  us  that  they  were  not  "pure"  members  of  the  ethnic  group  that 
we  hoped  to  study.-     i.e.,    one  of  their  parents,  or  one  or  more  of  their  . 
grandparents,  came  from  a  different  background.     In  such  instances,  we 
asked  the  student  what  he/she  considered  himself /herself  to  "be;"  .if  the.  . 
student's  "primary  response  was  the  group  in  which  we  were  interested,  we  ' 
retained  him/her  in* the  sample,  assuming  consent  by  the  child  and  his/her 
parents.    Thus,  some  individuals  of  formally  "mixed"  background  occur  in  . 
each  sample,  although  all  participants  conceive  of  themselves  as  personally 
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oriented  toward  the  group  in  which  they  were,  classified  for  this  study. 

We  initially  chose  to  work  with  students  of  junior  high  or  middle 
school  age  because  most  members  of  this  age  cohort  (except  those  who  began 
school  elsewhere)  are  likely  still  to  be  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
having  neither  dropped  out  nor  transferred  to  private  or  specialized  (voca- 
tional) schools.    Further,  early  adolescents  have  mostly  reached  cognitive 
levels  at  which  they  can  sensibly  complete  questionnaires  such  as  the  climate 
instruments,  and  also  enjoy  discussions  with  sensitive,  younger  adults  such 
as  the  fieldworkers  on  topics  such  as  family,  neighborhood,  and  school; 
we  suspected  that  older  students  might  be  more  reticent  on  such  matters, 
especially  during  the  short  fieldwork  time  available.    Finally,  we  focused 
on  seventh  graders  in  particular  because  in  the  Boston  area  it  is  the  least 
likely  of  the  junior  high  and  middle  school    years  to  be  either_the  last 
grade  of  an  elementary  school,  concerning  which  students'  ratings  of  overall 
climate,  as  opposed  to  the   climate  of  particular  classrooms,  are  likely  to 
be  suspect;  or  the  first  or  early  year  of  a  large  high  school,  about  which 
new  students'  climate  ratings  are  also  likely  to  be  unreliable. 

We  had  no  quid  pro  quo  to  offer  individual  subjects  that  was 
as  appealing  as  the  SCQ  results  proved  to  be  for  the  schools.  Overall, 
students 'and  families  who  agreed" to  participate  seemed  to  be  those  interested 
in  their  "roots"  and/or  amused  by  conversations  on  "abstract"  topics.)  Among 
the  West  Indian  and  Armenian  samples,  those  who  joined  may  also  have  been 
trying  to  please  an  apparent  external  authority  figure  (i.e.,  this  was 
a  school  anj3  government-supported  project).    We  do  not  claim  that .  the  parti- 
cipants and  their  ideas  are  representative  of  larger  groups  of  West  Indian- 
Americans,  Armenian-Americans,  Jewish-Americans,  Portuguese-Americans, 
or  Irish-Americans.    Rather,  we  report  here  some  of  the  notions  that  our 
volunteer  subjects  shared  with  us  about  their  homes  and  schools.    Along  % 
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some  dimensions,     these  appear  to  contrast  with  each  other,  group  by  group 
as  well  as  individually,  in  ways  that  deserve  to  be  studied  more  rigorously 
among  identifiable  representative  samples.  The  quantitative  section,  of 
the  present  study  is  an  attempt,  in  part,, to  doy  so. 

The  recruitment  procedures  described  above  produced  the  following 
numbers  of  student  participants: 

Ethnic  Group     *-  Boys         Girls  ^ 

West  Indian  -    11  9  - 

Armenian       *  5  7 

Jewish  '-78 


Portuguese 


3  '  3 


v 


Irish  -  .      -         6     B   £ 
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F.     Preparing  the  Ethnographic  Reports 

Discussions  about  the  content  and  structure  of  the  ethnographic 
reports  began  informally  in  October  of  1980.    Debate  Centered  on  whether  _ 
to  allow  the  organization  of  each  report  to  emerge  independently  from  the 
data  collected  by  the  f ieldworkers,  in\  traditional  style,  or  to  require 
that  each  ethnography  follow  a  common  framework.    Staff  soon  recognized  . 
that  the  later  task  of  cross-case  analysis  would  be  greatly  facilitated 
if  the  reports  followed  a  similar ' format.  Months  earlier  all  had  participated 
in  writing  and  editing  the  HCQ  items,  during  which- they  gained  familiarity 

T 

with  the  three  domains  and  thirteen  "factors'  of -£hat  instrument;  it  was 
relatively  easy  for  them  to  conceive  of 'organizing  their  reports  around 

this  set  of  categories. 

In  March  and  April  four  of  the*  field  teams  submitted  tentative 
outlines  for  the  reports  they  intended  to  write.    Each  built  in  the  three 
basic  domains  of  the  HCQ,  and  proposed  to  deal  with "the  thirteen  factors" 
flexibly,  as  the  data  allowed;  each  also  listed  certain  idiosyncratic  topics 
that  the  team  wanted  to  discuss  in  its  field  report. 
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The  fieldwork  supervisor  (Herzog)  undertook  to  amalgamate  these 
outlines,  in  collaboration  with  the  staff.    A  common  template  acceptable 
to  all  emerged  in, July,  after  three  revisions;  the  staff  employed  this 
outline  fairly  consistently  in  writing  their  reports  during  the  summer 

*  ox *  1981,     Unfortunately,  staff  member^  wer,e  scattered  by  this  time,  so 

V. 

that  the  teams  had  little  opportunity  to  share  report  drafts  with  each 

,4    '    other.     An  abbreviated  version  of  the  common  outline  appears,  below: 

I*.     .Historical  Overview:     story  of  the  emigration  of  the  group 

from  its  country  of  origin  to  the  U.S.,  and  to  the  community 
studied. 


*Descrip€ion  of  Community  and  Neighborhood  Studied :     economy , 
politics,  schools,  relations  of  this  group  to  others,  facti— < 
within  ethnic  group,  physical  characteristics  of  area,  etc. 


ERJC 


'in.      Research  Methods:     choice  of  community,  entry  procedures  ; 

'  and'  personal  relationships,  developed,  f  ieldworkers 1  general 
assumptions  and  ideology,  description  of  sample,  discission 
of  reliability  and  validity  of  data  reported, 

IV.      Organization/Structure :     the  child1 s  perceptions  of  the 

•main  components  of  his/her  social  and  physical  world  (e.g., 
key  personnel,  meaningful  physical  objects,  schedules,  ter-  . 
ritories,.  etc.  ,  of  thet  child '  s.  home ,  extended  family,  school, 
n£ighbortfo6d,.  ethnic  group,  peer  group,  etc);  both  emic 
and  etic  descriptions,  with  emphasis  on  comparisons  of  child's 
perceptions  of  *  the ' structures  of  home  and  school;  specific 
V    HCQ%  factors  discussed  as,  appropriate, 

V.  *    Relationships 6    the  child's  perceptions  cf  his/her  connections 
*     with,,  and  feelings*  about ,  key  others  in  the  environment, 

and  of  others'  connections  with  and  f%elings  about*  him/her  - 
,  and  each  other  .(e.g.",  relationships  between  child  and  parents, 
child  and  extended -kin,  child  and  members  of  school  community, 
parents  and  school  community,  etc.);  both  emic  and  etic— 
descriptions,  with  emphasis  on  comparisons  of  child's  percep- 
/    •  tions  of  .relationships  at  home  and  school;  specific  HCQ       ^  * 

.       factors'  discufesfed  as  appropriate.  , 

Vi.      Personal  Development/Learning  Environments:     the  child's 
perceptions  of  the  impacts  of  various  micro-eny^onments 
in  the  community,  as  identified  under. IV.  and  V.,  above, 
on  his/her  growth  and  development:  (e.g. ,  the  educative/ 
socializing  influences  of, parents,,  extended  kin,  neighbors, 
peers,  co-ethnics,  etc.);  both  emic  and  etic  descriptions, 
with  special  emphasis  on  comparisons  of  child's  perceptions 
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of  home  and  school  as  learning  environments;  specific  HCQ 
factors  discussed  as  appropriate, 

VII.      Summary  and  Concluding  Remarks;  each  fieldteam  free  to 

develop  this  section  as  desired,  including  the  option  to 

present  additional  material  that  does  no  fit  logically  into 
the  preceding  categories/ 

Further  debate  revolved  around  the  expected  uneven  depth  and 

coverage  of  the  five  reports.  The  fieldworkers  in  the  Portuguese  community 

wondered  if  they  could  and/or  should  prepare  a  document  based  on  so  littlfe 

fieldwork;  the  male  researchers  in  the  West  Indian  and  Irish  communities 

felt  constrained  by  the  absence  of  their  female  colleagues  during  the  writing 

period.     In  the  end,  all  agreed  to  write  what  they  .could  according  to  the 

outline,  surrounding  and  interspersing  their  contributions  with  reminders 

of  the  limited  nature  of  the  data-base  available  to  them,  in  these  and 

c 

perhaps  other  instances.    The  senior  staff  member  responsible  for  preparing 
the  cross-case  analysis  of  the  reports  promised  to  keep  these  conditions 
'  in  mind,  using  information  from  the  five  documents  with  strict  attention 
to  its  relative  solidity  "and  only  cautiously  including  the  Portuguese  young- 
sters and  West  Indian  and  Irish  girls  in  the  comparisons  and  generalizations 
proposed.    A  detailed  explanation  of  the  procedures  followed  in  producing  the 
cross-case  analysis  appears  in  the  chapter  in  Volume  I  focused  on  that  analysis. 
G.      Ethical  Issues  in  the  Fieldwork 

t 

*   •         The  research  staff  early. identified  several  ethical  questions 

rooted  in  the  work  and  its  possible  applications.  They  devoted  considerable 

time  and  thought  to  these  matters— some  would  say  overmuch! —throughout 

the  lifetime  of  the  project.     The  various  issues  canjDe  reduced  to  four: 

1.      "Oversell":     in  our  eagerness  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
school  systems,  families,  and  students,  how  can  we  stimulate 
interest  in  the  project,  yet  also  avoid  making  promises  of 
short-  and  long-range  benefits  that  we  cannot  realistically 
expect  to  keep?-  School  people  may  be  led  to  expect  assistance 
in  working  with  diverse  student  bodies  that  we  cannot  provide. 
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Students  and  parents  may  anticipate  receiving  tutoring  and/or 
child-rearing  advice  that  we  are  not  qualified  to  offer, 
as  well  as  a  degree  of  colleagueship  in  the  research  and 
writing  that  the  time  available  to  the  field  staff  does 
not  permit  them  to  provide.  * 

2.  Maintenance  of  Privacy  Within  the  Community:,    in  our  day- 
to-day  activities  in  homes,  neighborhood,  and  school ,  how 
can  we  avoid  becoming  transmitters  of.  information  given 
to  us  in  confidence  by  our  subjects  and  other  contacts? 
Are  there  ever  serious,  emergency  situations  when 'breaches 
of  such  confidence  are  justified?    This,  of  course,  a  class- 
ical dilemma  for  ethnographic  f ieldworkers . 

3.  Maintenance  of  Privacy  for  the  Community  vs.  the  Outside 
World;    how  do  we  shield  the  individuals,  schools  and  communities 
about  which  we  write  from  identification,  other  than  that 
which  they  choose  for  themselves,  after  publication  of  our 
report(s)?    A  strong  possiblity  exists  that  something  we 
publish  may  embarrass,  annoy,  interfere  with,  or  even  unwitting- 
ly assist  one,  some,  or  all  of  the  subjects  of  the  research, 
in  their  reports,  anthropologists  try  to  disguise  their  communi- 
ties and  informants,  but  nowadays  complete  anonymity  is 
usually  impossible. 

4       Potential  impact  on  Public  Policy:    will  the  results  of 

the  research  be  used  to  help  schools  to  differentiate  their 
practices  in  order  to  serve  various  ethnic  groups  more  efrectively, 
as  suggested  in  the  original  proposal?    Or  will  the  results 
be  employed  to  justify  relative  neglect  of  "poorly  adapted- 
ethnic  groups,  and/or  to  pressure  divergent  children,  families, 
and  e*finic  groups  to  conform  more  closely  to  the  mainstream 
^Btands  of  the  school?    The  staff  recognized  that  justifications 
could- be  offered  for  both  policy  emphases,  although  they 
were  unanimously  committed  to  the  first. 

We  addressed  che  issue  of  possible  "oversell"  through  careful 

development  and  rehearsal  of .  the ^ejssages^^   

and  parents,  as  discussed  in  the  section  on  "Selection  of  Subjects  and 
Families,"  above;  pieces  of  this  "statement"  were  also  used  in  discussions 
with  school  officials  and  teachers.    We  did  not  offer  to  advise  schools 
on  how  to  work  with  children  of  varying  ethnicity— nor  were  we  asked  for 
such  assistance.    We  did  volunteer  to  report  to  each  school  the  results 
.     of  the  SCQ  administered  in  it,  in  a  workshop  setting  in  the  school  building, 
which  offer  we  honored  for  those  schools  that  remained  interested  in  holding 

the  workshops.    Students  and  parents  rarely  mistook  us  for. tutors  or.   „  
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^.W-  of  the  fielders  did  render  informal  assistance 
with  ncewcr,  and/or  participated  as  eguals  with  parents  in  discussion, 

of  child-rearing  in  the  1980' s. 

,„  our  first  contacts  with  students  and  parents,  we  told  them 
*.«  they  would  be  allowed  to  review  first  drafts  of  the  reports,  if  they 
uished.  and  maxe  suctions  to  improve  them.    Once  the  project  got  underway. 
•m  subjects  expressed  interest  in  doing  this,  and  as  the  term  of  the  project 
kindled,  we  did  not  press  the.  »  do  so.    *  general,  we  .sold"  the  project 
cautiously  and  did  not  build  up  expectations  inappropriately. 

The  issue  of  privacy  within  the  comity  also  proved  unproblematic 
The  staff  overestimated  the  extent  to  which .  they  would  be  asxed  to  be  message 
bearers  fro.  child  to  parents,  parents  to  teachers,  etc.,.  as  well 

as  the  possibility  of  inadvertently  communicating  feelings  or  infection 

m.  .  '  evaca^ration  of  the  risks 
£rom  one  member  of  the  community  to  another.    Thrs  exagg- 

probably  was  beneficial  in  sensitising  the  less  experienced  fieldwor^ers 

to  the  dangers.    Happily,  no  staff  member  at  any  time  found 

in  an  emergency  situation  when  a  breach  of  confidence-to  preserve  the 

basic  well-being  of  a  subject  or  someone  else  in  the  comity- seeded 

necessary- 

privacy  for  the' community  and  people  and  organizations  within 
' it  is"  ,  dilemma  we  are  less  sure  we  have  handled  adequately.  Basically, 
the  staff  believes  that  identification  of  persons,  groups,  and  places  is 
'  prerogative  of  those  persons  alone,  if  they  wish  to  reveal  themselves, 

ideally,  the  ethnography  should  na»e  no  names  and  provide  very  few  clues. 
»  practice,  however,  this  condition  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  In 
th.  ethnographies  and  cross-case  analysis,  Pseudonyms  replace  the  actual 

.     a.-  *t>a  niaces.    Physical  descriptions 

names  of  all  persons,  organizations,  and  places.  y 
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of  buildings  and  neighborhoods  are  deliberately  vague.  However,,  we  saw 
no  way  to  avoid  naming  the  general  locale  and  specific  ethnic  groups  of 
the  study,     A  person  knowledgeable  about  Boston  can  probably  guess  which 


of  individual  participants  are  sufficiently  disguised  to  protect  them  from 
recognition. 

Had  participants  asked  us  to  follow  through  on  our  promise  to 

let  them  review  the  first  drafts  of  the  f ieldworkers 1  reports,  we  would 

have  found  ourselves  in  a  sticky  position.     Such  readers  would  have  been 

« 

able  to  identify  each  other,  at  least  some  of  the  time,  through-  the  most 
skillful  disguises  we  could  provide;  loss  of  confidentiality  among  neighbors 
and  possibly  even  relatives  may  be  the  most  damaging  loss  of  anonymity 
a  person  can  experience.    We  were  very  lucky  to  escape  this  dilemma. 

Essentially  beyond  our  control  is  the  final  question  of  how  the 
findings  of  this  research  will  be  used  to  influence  educational  and  public 
policy.     From  our  perspective,  it  would  be  tragic  and  cruel  if  support 
for  the  hypothesized  relationships  were  interpreted  as  justifying  pressure 
on. ethnic  groups  to  become  more  like  middle-class  WASPs,  or  as  releasing 
educators  from  the  responsibility  of  making  special  efforts  to  teach  minority 
children.     Almost  as  unfortunate  would  be  interpretation  of  lack  of  dramatic 
support  for  the  hypotheses  as  a  demonstration  that  ethnicity  "doesn't  matter, 


and  that  efforts  to  modulate  the  school  curriculunyjfo  assist  minority  youngsters 
may  be  abandoned.     In  the  ethnographies,  the  cross-case  analysis,  and  the 
report  of  the  quantitative  study,  we  repeatedly  stress  our  belief  that 
individual  and  cultural  differences  have  value  and  must  be  nurtured,  and 
that  schools  have  both  responsiblity  and  capacity  to  fine-tune  their  practices 
to  develop  the  interests  and  proclivities  of  all  of  the  individuals  and 
groups  that  attend  them.    Any  other  application  of  the  positive  results 


towns  and  neighborhoods  we  worked  in.     We  hope,  however,  that  the  identities 
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of  the  study  is  cynical  and  self-serving.    To  the  extent  that  the  hypotheses 
are  not  supported  by  the  data,  the  reader  should  remember  the  nearly  unanimous 
position  of  the  school  people  we  contacted  to  participate  in  the  project: 
ethnicity  does  make  a  difference,  even  if  the  relationship  and  their  dynamics 
are  difficult  to  document  scientifically • 

Schools  are  charged  with  helping  students  develop  their  potentials 
as  individuals,  a$  American  citizens,  and  as  members  of  ethnic  and  other 
sub-groups.    Researchers  have  the  task  of  finding  out  how  individual,  social, 
and  ethnic  factors  affect  the  learning  and  development  of  students  in  and 
out  of  school.    Nothing  in  this  report  should  be  understood  as  contradicting 
these  basic  principles. 
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II.  JEWISH-AMERICAN 

A.  Introduction 

This  is  an  ethnography  of  the  family  life  of  a  group  of  Jewish  seventh 
graders.     In  this  work  we  discuss  the  perceptions,  activities,  and  exper- 
iences of  fifteen  adolescents  (eight  females  and  seven  males)  in  the  three 
major  domains  accessed  by  the  Home  Climate  Questionnaire  (HCQ) --Organization, 
Relationships,  and  Personal  Development.    To  preserve  the  adolescents1 
privacy,  they  are  given  different  sets  of  names.    Further,  children's 
activities  and  interest  areas  have  been  "doctored"   (e.g.,  by  substituting 
one  sport  for  another)  as  reported  here,  also  to  preserve  privacy.  However, 
in  each  section  the  basic  words   (and  behaviors)  of  the  adolescents  are 
presented  as  heard  or  observed. 


* 
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B.    Community  Studied 

1.        Westville  and  Its  Jewish  Community 

Westville  is  a  suburb  located  approximately  twenty  miles  west 
of  Boston.    With  a  population  of  79,000,  it  is  the  largest  suburb  within 
the  western  metropolitan  area.    A  major  highway  on  which  several  shopping  • 
centers  are  located  divides  the  town  in  half.    This  highway  tends  to  serve 
as  a  boundary  for  school  districts.     Students  living  on  one  side  of  the 
highway  attend  one  of  two  middle,  schools,  and  one  of  the  town's  two  high 
schools.     Students  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  highway  attend  one 
of  the  two  other  middle  schools  in  town,  and  the  other  town  high  school. 

The  town  is  primarily  residential.    However,  several  manufacturing  ' 
companies  that  employ  over  500  employees  each  are  located  within  the  town. 
Recreational  facilities  in  the  town  include  a  Y.M.C.A.,  a  skating  arena, 
two  bowling  allies,  swimming  facilities    in  the  middle  schools,  and  several 
ball  fields  and  parks.    The  town  also  has  a  small  museum,  several  libraries, 
and  is  the  site  of  a  state  college. 

Residents  within  the  city  are  primarily  dependent  on  cars  as 
a  means  of  transportation.     The  only  bus  service  runs  down  a  single  major 
road  connecting  the  downtown  area  with  a  major  shopping  center.  Buses 
and  trains  connect  Westville  with  Boston,  however; 

Homes  within  the  town  are  primarily  single  family  dwellings 
constructed  within  the  last  25  years.    There  are  also  several  large  apartment 
complexes  located  just  off  the  major  highway  dividing  the  town.    An  older 
residential  area  within  a  mile  and  a  half  radius  of  the  downtown  are* 
is  composed  of  older  dwellings  built  approximately  50  to  75  years  ago. 
The  families  in  our  sample  all  live  in  the  more  recently  built-up  areas 
of  town,  in  single  family  dwellings  scattered  throughout  most  of  these 


districts.    A  detailed  description  of  the  neighborhood  and  homes  of  the  subjects 
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is  provided  later  in  this  report. 

The  Jewish  community  within  Westville  is  a  relatively  recent 
phenomenon.    Prior  to  World  War  II  a  small  tight-knit  community  of  Jews 
existed  in  the  town.     After  the  war,  during  the  1950' s  and  in  particular 
the  1960's,  there  was  a  substantial  influx  into  the  town -so  that  now 
approximately  3,000  Jewish  families  reside  here.     Persons  of  Jewish  background 
comprise  approximately  15%  of  the  total  population  of  Westville. 

Historically  individuals  moved  to  Westville  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.     Jewish  communities  within  certain  Boston  neighborhoods  were 
disintegrating  as  a  result  of  an  influx  of  blacks.     In  addition,  the  development 
of  the  "Route  128  complex"  of  high  technology  firms  pulled  people  in  this 
direction.    Westville,  compared  to  other  communities  in  the  same  vicinity 
of  Roulte  128,  in  general  offered  less  expensive  housing  which  also  accounted 
for  the  large  influx  of  young  married  couples  to  the  town. 

5         Within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  community  has  been  highly 
mobile.     During  the  early  1970' s  a  large  number  of  layoffs  in  the  high 
technology  field  traused  a  large  number  of  families  to  move  out.  Community 
leaders  believe  that  with  increased  technology  in  the  high  technology 
field,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  decrement  in  the  mobility  of  the 
 town-i-  - 

The  Jewish  families  living  in  Westville  are  primarily  middle 
class.    Most  of  the  men  are  employed  by  large  corporations  in  middle- 
management  positions.     They  tend  not  to  be  able  to  afford  more  expensive 
communities  in  the  western  suburbs.    However,  community  leaders  note  that 
housing  is  definitely  becoming  more  expensive  in  Westville.     One  individual 
we  interviewed  cited  a  subdivision  with  fifty  families  (including  thirty 
Jewish  families)  in  which  the  houses  range  in  price  from  $80,000  to  $110,000. 
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Of  the  approximately  3,000  Jewish  families  in  Westville,  about 
1,400  are  affiliated  with  one  of  the  three  temples  in  the  area-  One 
is  a  Conservative  synagogue  located  in  a  neighboring  town  which  serves 
about  200  Westville  families,  plus  more  from  the  other  town.  Approximately 
600  families  belorig  to  each  of  the  other  two  temples,  both  located  in 
Westville.    Of  these  one  is  a  Conservative  synagogue,  and  the  other  Reform. 
•    one  of  the  rabbis  with  whom  we  spoke  asserts  that  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  memberships  of  the  two  temples.     He  feels  that  people  decide 
which  temple  to  join  on  the  basis  of  their  location  with  respect  to  their 
homes,  rather  than  their  desire  to  belong  to  a  particular  type  of  synagogue. 
He  feels  that  the  members  of  the  two  synagogues  do  not  differ  substantially 
in  their  adherence  to  Jewish  religious  practices,  which  he  feels  is  generally 
lew. 

Community  leaders  agree  that  Jews  living  in  Westville  are  highly 
assimilated.    One  rabbi  notes  that  they  are  so  assimilated  that  they  are 
not  even  conscious  of  the  extent  of  their  assimilation.    All  of  the  Jewish 
children  go  to  school  on  religious  holidays,  except  Yom  Kippur  and  Rosh 
Hashonah.    The  public  schools  in  Westville  are  closed  on  .both  of  these 
holidays  as  a  r^ult  of  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  town's  rabbis.  Few 
families  maintain  a  kosher  home;  the  number  of  kosher  meat  markets  has 
declined  over  recent  years  from  three  to  one.     The  other  rabbi  in  town, 
however,  sees  various  positive  indications  of  the  Jewish  population's 
identification  with  Judaism.     He  interprets,  for  example,  many  families'  . 
willingness  to  spend  $700  a  year  on  temple  membership  dues  as  a  primary 
manifestation  of  these  individuals'  feelings  of  Jewish  identity.    He  suggests, 
as  well,  that  although  people's  homes  may  not  be  as  Jewish  as  their  parents 

were,   (in  the  sense  of  keeping  kosher) ,  the  people  themselves  may  be  more  

Jewish  than  their  parents.    He  notes,  for  example,  that  he  is  working  - 
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on  his  sixth  adult  bar  mitzvah,  class ,  for  adults  who  did  not  have  a  bar 
mitzvah  as  children. 

This  one  rabbi  believes  that  most  of  the  children  in. his  congregation 
have  a  very  positive  attitude  towards  Judaism.    He  notes  that  they  openly 
discuss  their  religion  with  non-Jews  within  the  classroom.     They  wear 

Jewish  stirs    to  school  and  do  not  experience  any  anti-semitic  sentiment 

v  ■  - 

in  their  lives.    He  concludes  that  while  Judaism  is  not  very  important  » 
to  the  children,  they  nonetheless  feel  comfortable  with  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  leaders  note  that  tolerance  towards, 
and  incidence  of,  intermarriage  between  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  young  adults 
is  rapidly  increasing.     Parents  within  the  community  appear  to  have  no 
reservations  regarding  their  children  dating  non-Jews,    They  generally 
feel  that  when  the  children  go  to  college  they  as  parents  will  have  no 
control  over  whom  they  date,  and  they  are  therefore  willing  to  accept 
the  possibility  that  their  children  will  intermarry.     Intermarriage  has 
recently  been  estimated  at  ^approximately  40%  among  Jews  in  the  greater 
Boston  area. 

The  primary  source  of  Jewish  affiliation  for  the  Jewish  youth 

~in-~^i-s~~sttidy-'  xs—refcigious- -sehool-v — -Approximately— 60-^ 70%  of  Jewish- ohi-l&r  en-  

in  Westville  attend  Hebrew  School.    Most  of  the  children  participate  actively 
between  third  and  seventh  grade.    After  seventh  grade  most  drop  any  form 
of  active  involvement  in  Jewish  affairs.    Youth  groups  exist  in  both  temples 
but  participation  is  very  low. 

Generally  Jewish  leaders  in  Westville  feel  that  there  is  a  weak 
sense  of  community  among  Jewish  adults  in  the  town.    One  rabbi  says  that 
within  hi§  temple  during  an    entire  year  the  only  community  functions 
are  religious  ones.    No  social  events  occur;  his  members  do  not  use  the 
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synagogue  as  a  central  meeting  place.    The  other  rabbi  senses  that  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  of  community  among  Jews  in  Westville  and  suggests  v 
that  two  factors  contribute  to  this;    One  is  the  development  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  in  the  town,  an  organization  not  affiliated  with  any  temple 
that  sponsors  forums  and  programs  for  members  of  the  Jewish  community.  In 
addition  it  provides  social  services  to  Jewish  families-     Other  leaders  - 
note  that  primary  support  for  the  Jewish  Federation  comes  from  Jews  not 
affiliated  with  a  temple,  and  that  this  support  has  been  fairly  weak.. 
The  second  positive  sign  is  formal  observance  of  Israel  Independence  Day. 
Two  years  ago  the  community  celebrated  this  day  on  the  town  common  for 
the  first  time, "and  hundreds  of  Westville  people  were  involved.  This 
rabbi  sees  *  improvement  in  the  sense  of  interconnection  among  Jews  living  . 
in 'the  town,  but  he  acknowledges  that  they  have  a  long  way  to  go  before    ,  ^ 
they  can  claim  to  have  built  a  true  religious  community. 

Jewish  families  also  show  little  involvement  in  general  town 
affairs-     Leaders  note  a  lack  of  concern  about' local  politics  among  Jewish 
families-    A  substantial  proportion  of  the  Jewish  families  do  not'  participate 
in  local  elections-  .Attempts  are  now  being  made  to  involve  families  in 

~^h~i~s--arrea~  tov^a  -muck,  greater,  je^tenfc,.. — «   -  —        -  * 

2.        General  Characteristic"*  the  Families  Studied 

The  fifteen  families  that  we  studied  were  recruited  from  two 
of  the  synagogues,  one  Reform  and  one  Conservative,  the  majority  from 
the  Reform  synagogue.    All  of  the  adolescents  were  attending  Hebrew  School 
'  and  were  or  would  be  Bar  and  Bat  Mitzvah"  during  the  year  we  studied  them. 
The  study  group  does  not  include  religiously  Orthodox  Jews,  or  less  religious 
jews  not  affiliated  with  a  synagogue. 

Although  the  adolescents  were  recruited  from  the  same  two  synagogues 
they  are  not  all  friends-    Their  homes  are  not  in  the  same  neighborhoods 
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and  they  did  not  attend  the  same  schools.    Two  middle  schools  are  represented 

£n  the  sample,  as  well  as  several  non-overlapping  circles  of  friendship. 
* 

Three  sets  of,  girls  are  friends  but  these  pairs  do  not  associate  with 

i 

other  friendship  pairs,  and  two  of  the  girls  do  not  have  a  friend  in  the 
study .     Two  pairs  of  boys  are  friends  but  were  studied  together  less  frequentl 
tjian  the  girls. 

I  The  adolescents  in  our  sample  are  of  varying  popularity  among 

the  larger,  peer  group,  ranging  from  very  popular  within  the  seventh  grade, 
to  those  who  had  few  or  no  friends  among  their  agemates.     None  o^  these 
youngsters  are  involved^-in  drugs s  cigarette  smoking,  or  active  sexual 
'experiences.    The  sample  may  be  non-representative  in  this  respect,  although 

r 

we  are  not  aware  of  a  great  number  of  peers  of  our  group  in  Westville 
who  engage  in  such  behaviors  at  their  present  age. 

The  families  of  the  adolescents  are  middle  to  upper  middle  class, 
living  in  their  own  homes  on  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.  All 
of  the  families  are  composed  of  a  father,  mother,  and  at  least  one  child. 
One  mother  had  been  married  previously  and  had  a  child  by  that  marriage 
who  lived  with  her  and  her  current  husband,  who  was  the"  father  of  the 
seventh  grades  studied.    Approximately  one-third  of  the  families  come 
from  New  York  and  moved  to  Boston  for  work.    All  of  the  adolescents  and 
their  parents  wefre  born  in  the  United  States  and  a  good  number  of  the 
grandparehts  -alsb  were  born  in  the  United  States;  about  one-third  of  the 
grandparents  were  born  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Our  data  indicate  that  the  historical  origins  of  all  fifteen 
families  lie  in  Eastern  Europe.    The  adolescents'  parents  are  second  and 
third  generation  Americans.    This  is  <typical  of  the  Jewish  population 
of  Westville  and  the  United  States  in  general.     Jewish  immigration  to 
America  occurred  primarily  between  1880  and  1920,  most  of  it  coming  from 
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Eastern  Europe.    An  earlier  and  smaller  migration  came  from  Western  Europe. 
Most  of  the  adults  currently  living  in  Westville  grew  up  in  large  urban 
areas  such  as  Boston  and  New  York. 

The  ramilies  of  the  adolescents  range  from  one  child  to  five. 
Six  families  have  three  children,  and  five  families  have  tv»o.    Of  the 
fourteen  youngsters  with'  siblings,  five  (three  female,  two  male)  are  the 
oldest  child,  four  adolescents  (two  male,  two  f emaU)  •  are  middle  children, 
and  five  (three  female,  two  male)  are  the  youngest  child.    The  mothers 

,        ...  5 

of  the  adolescents  range  in  age  from  36  to  43,  the  average  being  between 
38  and  39.     Few  mothers  work  full-time,  although  twelve  in  all  have  full- 
or  part-time  jobs.     In  addition  to  homemaking,  the  mothers'  jobs  include 
teacher,  librarian,  researcher,  businesswoman,  secretary , ^receptionist, 
and  bookkeeper.    According  to  information  from  eleven  adolescents,  two 
mothers  have  graduate  degrees,  six  finished  college,  and  one  each  had 

some  college,  finished  trade  school,  and  finished  high  school.  ; 

j 

The  fathers  of  the  adolescents  range  in  age  from  39  to  47  with 
the  Average  being  40.    All  of  the  fathers  work  full-time  in  occupations 
such  as  engineering,  medicine,  dentistry,  law,  advertising,  and  business. 
Ten  of  the  fifteen  men  work  in  some  form  of  business,  with  some  owning 
their  own  firms.    Again,  the  adolescents  report  that  three  fathers  have 
graduate  degrees,  one  has  some  graduate  school,  five  have  finished  college, 
and  two  have  finished  high  school.    Generally  we  find  the  composition 
and  economic  background  of  these  households  typical  of  the  Jewish  families 
in  the  Westville  area. 


* 
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C.  Methodology 

1.  '  Obtaining  Participants  * 

Westville  and  Kelton,  two  adjacent  suburbs  with  substantial 
Jewish  populations  close  to  the  residence  of  the  f ieldwcrkers,  were  selected 
as  possible  communities  from  which  to  obtain  participants  for  the  study.  * 
The  central  school  administrations  in  both  were  contacted  to  request  cooperation 
in  recruiting  children  and  families.    Both  indicated  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  help  us  identify  and  obtain  Jewish  participation. 

Consequently,  we  decided  to  look  for  participants  by  contacting 
children  enrolled  in  Jewish  religious  schools  that  meet  after  public  school 
hours.    We  approached  all  three  of  the  schools  affiliated  with  temples 
in  the  two  suburbs,  ultimately  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  the  two^located 
in  Westville.  From  the  religious  schools  we  received  volunteers  attending 
three  different  middle  schools  in  Westville.    Originally  we  intended  all 
particpants  to  be  students  at  the  same  middle  school,  but  this  proved 
impossible  to  arrange.    We  settled  on  enrolling  volunteers  from  two  of 
the  three  middle  schools. 

<> 

2.  Contacting  the  Religious  Schools 

We  followed  different  procedures  in  contacting  the  three  religious 

schools.     The  principal  of  the  religious  school  in  Kelton  was  first  contacted 
by  phone.  He  suggested  that  we  write  the  rabbi  of  the  temple,  who  in  turn 
forwarded  our  request  to  the  school  board,  composed  of  temple  members. 
The  President  of  'the  board,  explaining  its  rejection  of  our  request,  listed 
the  following  problems: 

1.  By  providing  us  with  time  to  approach  the  children,  the 
board  would  be  seen  as  endorsing  the  project. 

2.  Participation  in  the  project  might  lead  to  infringement 
of  the  privacy  of  participants. 
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3.    Approaching  students  in  the  temple's  classrooms  would^ 

be  similar  to  providing  a  list  for  purposes  of  solicitation, 
which  the, temple  had  a  policy  against  doing. 

Our  inclination  was  to  proceed  informally  again  in  contacting 
the  second  temple,  but  to  proceed  first  through  the  rabbi,  rather  than       .  ^ 
the  religious  school  principal^   We  were  -advised?  however,  to  communicate 
with  the  temple-  initially**  mail,  informing  them  of  our  request  and  indicating 
that  we  would  follow-up  by  phone.    Consequently,  we  wrote  to  both  the 
rabbi  and  the  principal  aScir^  to  speak  to  the  Hebrew  School  classes  .about 
the  study  and  to  request  the  children's  participation  contingent  upon 
their  parents'  approval.    We  also  expressed  a  desire  to  observe  the  children 
within  the  School  setting,  after  the  study  began.  ~ 

A  week  later  when  we  called  the  rabbi,  he  indicated  that  he 
had  been  left  "cold''  by  the  letter  and  tnat  the  principal  also  had  serious 
reservations  about  becoming  involved  in  the  project.    We  suggested  a  direct j 
raeeting  and  he  agreed.    During  this  sesiion  we  reached  agreement  on  procedures 
for  obtaining  participation  from  the  membership  of  the  temple. 

The  rabbi  felt  that  it  had  been  a  mistake  for  us  to  contact 
the  temple  by  mail.    A  personal  contact  would  have  avoided  obstacles  that 
were  unintentionally  erected,  and  placed  the  entire  matter  on  a  personal 
level.     He  indicated  that  the  religious  school  director  had  seen  the  proposed 
study  primarily  as  an  evaluation  of  religous  school  education.  ^ The  rabbi 
and  the  director  were  both  fairly  new  in  this  temple;  both  reacted  to  . 
the  letter  with  the  feeling,  "Who  needs  an  outsider  coming  in  to  tell 
us  what  our  problems  Ire?    This  can  only  be  a  source  of  trouble." 

After  we  talked  and  he  saw  our  focus  he  felt  able  to  support 
the  project  fully.    Nonetheless,  the  religious  school  director  had  reacted 
so  strongly  to  the  letter  that  he  felt  it  best  not  to  involve  her,  proposing 
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instead  that  we  contact  the  children's  parents'   from  lists  that  he  would 
supply.    He  spoke  informally  to  the  temple  president  about  doing  it  this 
way  and  discovered  no  impediments-     In . addition,  the  rabbi  prepared  a 
letter  of  introduction  for  us  in  which  he  expressed  his  support  of  the 
project.    We  sent  out  letters  to  approximately  25  parents  of  children  * 
attending,  two  of  the  middle  .schools  in  Westville.    The  net  result  of  this  * 
procedure  was  three  participants. 

We  contacted  -the  rabbi  of  the  third  temple  by  phone  and  set 
up  a  personal  meeting  with  him.    After  talking  with  him  about  the  study 
we  suggested  the  procedure  already  worked  out  for  use  in  the  second  temple. 
He  felt  that  it  was  highly  inefficient,  and  having  no  qualms  about  us 
speaking  directly  to  the  Hebrew  classes,  indicated  that  he  would  tell 
the  religious  school  principal  to  give  us  fifteen  minutes  in  each  class 
to  make  a  presentation.    Apparently  he  felt  sufficiently  sure  of  his  own 
authority,  after  serving  as  rabbi  more  than  twenty  years,  not  only  to 
bypass  the  congregational  board,  but  to  direct  the  religious  school  principal 
to  give  us  the  time  we  needed.    We  made  our  presentations  to  the  classes 
stressing  that  participants  would  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a  book  about 
seventh  graders.    After  they  talked  amongst  themselves  we  received  an 
overwhelming  positive  response  to  our  request  for  volunteers.  Twelve 
of  the  eventual  participants  in  the  project  enrolled  from  these  classes. 
3.  *      Contacting  Parents 

When  we  contacted  the  parents  of  the  first  Westville  temple 
who  had  received  a  letter  from  us  and  the  rabbi,  the  responses  were  predomin- 
antly negative.    These  refusals  fall  into  two  categories:    those  which 
Were  primarily  the  parent's,  and  those  which  were  primarily  the  child's. 

Some  parents  responded  negatively  because  they  saw  the  study 
as  intruding  into  their  or  their  children's  lives.    At  least  one  parent 


felt  that  it  would  invade  his  child's  privacy  and  suspected  that  we  would 

ask  questions  which  his  child  would  not  be  able  to  handle  or  guard  against; 

he  saw  it  as  his  responsibility  to  protect  his. child.    Others  rejected 

involvement  because  they  felt  their  children  did  not'have  the  time  to 

spare,  in  that  they  were  preparing  for  their  Bar  Mitzvah  and/or  because 

they  were  poor  students.    By  and  large  when  a  negative  response  originated 

with  parents,  the  child  was  not  given  a  chance  to  respond  to  the  idea 

of  the  study.  In  the  case  of  the  parent  who  wanted  to  protect  his  daughter's 

privacy,  one  of  the  fieldworkers  described  the  study  at  their  house  and 

the  daughter  expressed  the' desire  to  be  in  the  study.    -The  father's  objections 

overrode  his  daughter's  wishes. 

Other  negative  reactions  apparently  originated  among  the  children 
after  their  parents  (usually  the  mother)   told  them  about  the  study.  On 
two  occasions  we  talked  to  a  child  with  the  parent (s)  present  and  afterwards 
received  a  negative  response  to  participating  in  the  study.    Boys  and 
girls  responded  negatively  because  they  didn't  like  the  idea  of  talking 
to  a  stranger;  were  reluctant  to  have  a  stranger  hang  around  with  them, 
particularly  when  they  were  with  their  friends;  and  felt  that  they  did 
not  have  the  time  to  spare.    Those  parents  who  did  talk  to  their  children 
about  participating  were  essentially  neutral  about  the  youngsters'  involvement 
There  were  a  couple  of  instances  in  which  the  parents  seemed  enthusiastic 
about  the  study  but  were  unable  to  convince  their  children  to  .participate. 
Three  students  contacted  in  this  way  agreed  to  participate  in  the  study. 

At  the  second  temple  in  Westville  we  made  presentations  to  the 
classes  on  two  consecutive  days.     On  the  first  day,  we  talked  to  two  classes 
separately,  at  the  beginning  of  two  periods,'  on  the  second,  we  described 
the  project  to  combined  classes  at  the  end  of  a  period.     The  first  day 
classes  were  supposed  to  be  composed  of  better-functioning  and  better- 


behaved  students  then  the  classes  we  spoke  to  on  the  second  day.     In  each 
class  we  emphasized  that  participants  would  have  the  opportunities  to 
speak  to  adults  through  this  research  and  to  help  with  a  book.    The  idea 
of  a  book  seemed  to  strike  a  responsive  chord  among  the  children.  Some 
of  them  seemed  disappointed  when  we  said  that  their  real  names  would 
not  be  used  in  the  published  volume, 

in  the  first  class  there  were  no  immediate  positive  responses 
to  the  idea  of  participating.     Some  of  the  youngsters  turned  to  their 
friends  to  discuss  whether  they  were  going  to  participate.     During  this 
"checking  out"  process  the  school  principal who  sat  in  on  this  one  presenta- 
tion only,  asked  a  few  of  the  girls  if  they  wanted  to  participate.  Ultimately, 
about  three-fourths  of  this  class  signed  up  to  participate.     In  the  second 
class  the  children  again  talked  amongst  themselves  after  our  presentation. 
Eventually,  100%  of  the  group  volunteered  to  be  included. 

The  process  of  checking  whether  friends  were  going  to  participate 
in  the  study  seemed  to  have  played  a  significant  role  in  the  children's 
decisions.    When  one  of  us  spoke  to  one  of  the  girls  from  the  first  temple 
she  seemed  perturbed  by  the  possibility  that  we  would  want  to.  accompany 
her  and  her  friends,  apparently  fearing  what  her  friends  would  think. 
Similarly,  the  other  youngsters  talked  to  from  this  temple  wanted  to  know 
who  else  was  participating  in  the  study.    We  suspect  that  the  teenagers 
were  worried  about  appearing  strange  to  their  peers -if  they  participated 
and  perhaps  also  if  they  did  not.    Later  we  observed  this  as  a  general 
process  in  their  lives.    They  rely  on  peer  consensus  validation  for  their 
own  behavior;  if  their  friends  are  doing  something  then  it  must  be  okay, 
but  if  they  are  the  only  ones  doing  it,  there  must  be  something  strange 

about  it .  ■  -   -  ■ 
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On  the  second  day  we  spoke  to  the  combined  class.    This  group 
in  contrast  to  the  quiet  demeanor  with  which  we  were  greeted  and  listened 
to  in  the  first  classes,  was  disruptive.    The  members  seemed  to  half- 
listen  and  when  they  talked  to  their  friends  about  the  project  they  were 
far  noisier  than  the  first  groups.    One  of  the  teachers  in  the  room  told 
several  to  quiet  down.    Generally  we  felt  that  we  related  better  to  the 
first  classes  than  to  this  one.    Seven- volunteers  emerged  from  this  session. 
When  we  contacted  the  students  who  volunteered  all  of  the  girls  and  their 
parents  agreed  to  participate  in  the  study.     Several  of  the  boys  or  their 
parents  did  not  wish  to  participate.    One  boy 1 s  mother  did  not  want  a  ^ 
stranger  in  the  house  because  she  was  ill.    A  second  parent  saw  the 
study  requiring  too  much  time  for  her  son,    who  was  not  doing  well  in 
school  and  needed  time  to  study  more.    Also,  two  of.  the  boys  changed  their 
minds. 

Generally,  the  procedure  we  used  at  the  last  temple  worked  best. 
By  meeting  the  students  first  in  a  group,  and  then  contacting  the  parents 
of  those  students  who  had  expressed  interest,  we  achieved  several  objectives. 

1.  We  aroused' students •  interest  in  the' study  by  communicating 
our  own  excitement  and  emphasizing  how  they  might  benefit 
from  participating. 

2.  By  making  a  group  presentation  and  then  allowing  the  students 
to  discuss  the  proposal  among  themselves,  encouraged  the 
students  to  feel  that  participation  was  socially  approved. 
Obviously,  this  could  have  backfired  if  the  members  of  the 
group  had  decided  that  the  project  was  not  an  "okay  thing" 
but  "something  weird." 

3.  By  making  a  personal  presentation  we  enabled  the  students 
to  see  whom  they  were  going  to  be  interacting  with.  It 
is  one  thing  to  allow  a  known  person  to  see  and  evaluate 
one's  life,  but  quite  another  to  permit  a  stranger  one  knows 
only  by  letter  to  do  the  same  things. 

4     Parents''  resistance  was  probably  minimized  or  overcome  to 

the  extent  that  the  children  themselves  showed  genuine  interest 
in  the  study.     In  addition,  approaching  the  children  first 
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emphasized  tha.t  they  were  the  subjects  of  the  study,  not 
the  family  as  a  whole .    This  also  probably  lessened  parental 
resistance. 

«i 

5.    Finally,  we  received  the  tacit  endorsement  of  the  rabbi  - 
and  the  synagogue  by  being  allowed  to  speak  to  the  children 
in  the  school  classrooms, 

4.         Data  Collection 

We  gathered  data  via  a  variety  of  means  under  different  circumstances. 

With  all  of  the  adolescents  we  conducted  at  least  one  extended,  semi- 
structured  interview,  and  with  many  we  conducted  several  such  sessions. 
We  formalized  these  interviews  primarily  to  gain  information  and  the  youngsters' 
perceptions  on- particular  topics.     The  questions  asked  varied  from  participant 
to  participant  and  depended  on  the  flow  of  discussion  as  well  as  the  type 
of  information  we  desired.     In  general,  they  focused  on  the  adolescents' 
perceptions  of  schooling,  their  performance  in  school,  their  parents' 
involvement  in  their  school  work,  their  relationships  with  parents,  siblings, 

I 

and  peers,  their  responsibilities  within  the  home,  and  the  distribution 
of  power  and  influence  within  the  home. 

j       These  interviews  occurred  while  sitting  together  in  the  participant's 
home  or  on  walks  through  the  participant's  neighborhood.  Generally  they 
flowed  more  easily  while  walking  through  the  neighborhood.     One  of  the 
adolescents  said  that  he  found  it  boring  to  just  sit  and  talk,  and  we 
noticed  that  most  of  the  younsters  did  not  seem  comfortable  relating  to 
us  by  sitting  and  talking. 

Some  of  the  interviews  were  tape-recorded.     However,  most  of 
the  adolescents  seemed  inhibited  by  taping.    One  participant  seemed  uncomfortable 
throughout  a  taped  interview  but  indicated  off  and  on  during  the  process 
that  he  was  fine.    After  the  recorder  was  shut  off  and  the  interview  continued , 
he  indicated  that  he  felt  much  better.     He  said  he  was  worried  about  private 
topics    being  preserved  on  tape.    As  a  result  of  such  reactions  to  tape- 
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recording  and  because  of  the  difficulty  , of  taping  while  walking  outside 
most  interviews  were  not  tape-recorded.    Notes  from  such  sessions  were 
written  up  within  a  day  of  their  occurrence. 

in  addition  to  semi-structured  interviews  much  information  was 
gathered  during' informal  conversations  in  the  midst  of  other  activities 
that  we  engaged  in  with  the  adolescents.    With  many  of  the  boys  these 
activities  included  playing  ball,  either  tossing  a  baseball  or  playing 
■basketball.     Occasionally  we  played  table  or  TV  games  wih  the  youngsters, 
and  listed  to  music  and  watched  television  with  them.    We  accompanied 
'many  of  them  to  different  shopping  centers  and  shopping  areas,  strolled  , 
through  the  shopping  center  and  entered  many  of  the  stores.    On  several 
occasions  we  purchased  snacks  for  them  and  sat  with  them  while  eating 
ice  cream  or  some  other  fast  food. 

Although  the  activity  sometimes  disrupted  conversation,  generally 
they  seemed  to. facilitate    informal  discussions  with  the  youths.    As  noted, 
the  adolescents  seemed  uncomfortable  in  interview-like  situations  (i.e., 
sitting  and  talking) .    On  the  other  hand,  they  appeared  at  ease  while 
engaged  in  activities.    In  addition,  many  of  the  activities  took  place 
while  the  adolescent  was  with  a  friend.    Conversations  among  friends  were 
a  valuable  source  of  data  from  the  adolescents. 

interaction  between  and  among  peers  was  an  important  source 
of  the  observational  data  collected  in  the  study.    Most  of  the  peer  inter- 
actions observed  were  dyadic;  most  involved  the  girls  in  the  study.  Six 
of  the  eight  girls  were  seen  with  a  friend  who  also  participated  in  the 
study;  two  pairs  of  girls  were  seen  together  especially  often.    The  other 
two  Were  occasionally  seen  with  each  other,  and  one  was  also  seen  with 
a  friend  not  in  the  study.     Of  the  remaining  two,  one  was  observed  several 
times  at  gymnastics  practice.    The  other  girl  did  not  wish  to  include 
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a  friend  in  the  study,  stating  that  she  felt  they  would  be  inhibited  with 
an  adult  present.    After  several^ lengthly  interviews,  this  girl  dropped 
out  of  the  study. 

Four  of  the  seven  boys  were  also  seen  occasionally  with  friends 
who  were  participating  in  the  study.    One  pair  of  friend's  appeared  together 
on  a  couple  of  occasions,  alone  on  others,  and  once  with  other  friends. 
The  other  pair  when  ' seen  together  were  with  other  friends  who  were  not 
participants  in  the  study.    The  other  three  boys  in  the  study  were  also 
observed  part  of  the  time  interacting  with  their  peers. 

Observation  of  peer  interaction  posed  problems  for  the  adult  - 
fieldworkers  of  how  to  fit  into  the  young  adolescents'  world-  The  parent, 
who  had  observed  one  of  us  walking  in  the  neighborhood  with  Tom  (one 
of  the  sample)  commented  after  we  had  enrolled  her  family  that  she  had 
thought  it  was  so  nice  that  Tom  was  out  walking  and  talking  to  an  older  non- 
relative.     Her  comment  emphasizes  that  it  is  atypical  for  a  young  adolescent 
to  be  seen  talking  for  an  extended  period  with  an  adult,  especially  with 
an  adult  with  whom  he/she  does  not  have  some  formal  connection.     To  the 
extent  that  our  role  with  the  children  was  only  that  of  an  observer,  an 
unfamiliar  position,  we  found  it  difficult  simply  to  blend  into  the  situation. 

Following  an  evening  during  which  he  spent  time  with  one  participant 
and  his  friends  the  fieldworker  wrote: 

Kevin  had  forgotten  about  our  meeting.    When  I  drove  down  the 
street  I  passed  him  and  his  friends  as  they  were  riding  their 
bikes. ..  Kevin  reacted  surprisedly  and  I,  think  disappointedly. 
He  told  his  friends  to  wait  and  went  down  on  his  bike  to  his 
house  to  check  the  calendar .He  checked  the  calendar  and  there 
it  was;  our  appointment  for  that  night.    Feeling  that  this  would 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  Kevin  with  his  friends,  I  asked 
if  they  had  a  spare  bike  and  I  would  join  him  and  his  friends 
bike  riding.    They  only  had  his  younger  brother's  smaller  three 
speed  (all  of  the  other  youngsters  had  ten  speeds). 
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I  felt  a  bit  ridiculous  at  first  on  this  small  bike  and  became  \ 
self-conscious  and  aware  of  how  others  might  be  judging  this 
scene      I  felt  like  an  adult  trying  to  fit  in  with  a  group  of 
kids    looking  ridiculous  trying -to  do  so.    Undoubtedly  this 
feeling  was  accented  by  being  on  this  small  Dike,  but  the  ^dxcu- 
lousiess    as  I  imagined  myself  as  one  seeing  me  riding,  of  an  adult 
lousness,  as  i  w  y  m  bike  trying  to  keep  up  with 

peddling  along  on  a  small  kid  s  OiKe  rryi  y  r  . 

a  bunch  of  young  teenagers  on  ten  speeds  seemed  to  accent  my 
.  inability  to  fit  in  with  these  kids. 

A  question  that  can  be  looked  at  more  -fully  itf the  context  of 
the  whole  research  is  the  place  of  adults  in  the  world  of  young 
adolescents.    How  does  an  adult  affect  the  definition  of  the 
situation? 

What  is  recognized  in  these  notes  is  that  while  adults  are  often 
present  in  a  young  adolescent's  world,  their  presence  redefines  the  situation.- 
Adults  often  appear  as  parents,  relatives,  teachers,  or  coaches,  but  they 
are  not  often  present  in  unstructured  peer  interactions.     For  example, 
for  an  adult  to  go  shopping  with  a  young  adolescent  is  not  an  unusual  event, 
yet  we  accompanied  these  youths  to  various  shopping  centers.    Our  presence 
obviously  affected  how  the  adolescents  acted  and  how  others  reacted  to 
them.    When  one  of  us  was  in  a  store  with  two  of  the  girls  the  shopkeeper 
immediately  approached  the  researcher  rather  than  the  girls  and  asked 
what  she  could  do  for  her.    She  was  considerably  surprised  when  the  researcher 
responded  that  she  was  not  the  customer,  the  girls  were.    One  toy  store 
had  a  clear  sign  that  children   (which  included  tnese  adolescents)  unaccompanied 
by  an  adult  were  not  permitted  in  the  store.     In  most  stores  a  young  adolescent 
when  alone  or  with  peers  is  probably  not  defined  as  a  customer,  and  probably 
is  defined  as  a  nuisance.    Some  of  the  youngsters  complained  that  when 
they  are  alone  or  with  friends  in  store„s,they  are' given  messages,  subtle 
or  not  so,  to  leave  if  they  are  not  going  to  buy  something  immediately. 
Our  presence  altered  these  interactions  and  th*.  they  were  not  available 

to  us  for  observation. 

Our  presence  also  influenced  the  nature  of  peer' interaction. 
The  following  notes  from  a  meeting  with  Paul  and  his  friends  depict  some 
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of  the  difficulties  of  doing  field  observations  of  young  adolescents' 


interaction  with  peers: 

[Before  leaving  his  house  at  the  meeting  previous  to  this  observa- 
tion] Paul  indicated  he  was  a  little  worried  about  getting  together 
on  Friday.     He  wondered  if  we  would  be  just  sitting  around  staring 
at  each  other.    He  was  obviously  a  little  up  tight  about  it 
and  I  said  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  get  together 
with  all  of  his  friends  if  he  wasn't  comfortable  with  the  idea. 
But  he  wanted  to  do  it,  but  he  was  worried  how  it  was  going 
to  turn  out. 

In  the-  previous  meeting  we  talked  about  having  his  friends  come  . 
over,  but  he  wanted  to 'have  a  sense  of  what  I  would  want.  What 
types  of  questions  might  I  be  interested  in  having  answered 
so  that  they  could  talk  about  that... I  said  that  I  wanted  him 
to  act  normally  and  talk  how  they  normally  talked.    So,  on  Friday 
when  they,  got  together,  if  there  was  any  lull  in  the  conversation! 
Paul  would  say  'Come  on  guys,  keep  talking.  '    He  was  very  gonscious 
about  wanting  to  have  it  go  the  way  that  I  would  see  their  lives 
and  so  meet  my  expectations.    He  asked  if  this  is  what  I  expected. 
There  was-  always  a  constant  monitoring  and  checking  such  that 
I  couldn't  blend  into  the  woodwork  easily. ' 

We  started  off  in  the  kitchen  sitting  around  the  table  eating 
donuts,  and  then  moved  into  the; rec  room  sitting  around  talking. 
I  got  the  distinct ^impression  that  this  was  not  a  typical  get- 
together,  but  rather  more  of  a  staged  affair  for  my  benefit. .. I'm  ' 
not  sure  if  the  stories  they  were  telling  each  other  might  have 
been  for  my  benefit,  though  there  was  no  sense  of  them  talking 
to  me.     They  were  talking"  among  themselves  and  allowing  me  to 
see  their  interactions. 

The  most  fundamental  question  which  arises  here  concerns  the 

extent  to  which  we  had  access  to  the  real  worlds  of  these  adolescents. 

Some  of  what  was  observed  here  was  to  some  extent  staged.    Paul  wanted 

to  meet  the  researcher's  expectations  and  thus  encouraged  his  buddies 

to  keep  talking,  for  example.    At  the  next  meeting  Paul  was  £sked  how 

typical  the  previous  get-togehter  with  his  friend  was.    Paul  replied: 

It  had  been  in  the  sense  that  was  how  their  talks  often  started 
off.    But  it  had  been  different  in  that  the  talk  was  much  more 
on  the  surface.     Usually  tha-talks  get  'deeper.'     I  asked  what 
he  meant  by  'deeper'  and  he  replied  that  he  was  referring  to 
•personal  feelings,'    He  also  indicated  that  their  talks  centered 
on  concerns. . .On  Saturday  nights  these  deeper  talks  would  go 
on  later  at  night\  when  everything  was  quiet  and  they  were  lying 
in  sleeping  bags  together  on  the  floor.    He  felt ,  he  said,  hesitant 
to  tell  me  much  detail  of  what  they  talked  about.     It  was  difficult 
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\to\talk  about  what  these  'deeper  talks'  were  about  since  they 
weire  so  private.    He  felt  he  could  only  share  these  with  his 
friends,  so  how  could  he >tell  me  about  it?    Primarily,  he  said, 
thelse  talks  focused  on  girls  arid  their  relationships  with  and 
feelings  about  girls. 


in  our  discussions  with  the  adolescents  we  never  accessed  much  of  their  ^ 
perceptions  and  feelings  .regarding  their  emerging  sexuality  or  their  feelings 
about  members  of  the  opposite  sex.    We  felt  we  gained  a  much  greater  depth 
of  information  from  some  of  them  concerning  relationships  with  their  parents 

and  with  samerset  peers. 

■  /     /  " 

'•As  noted,  our  presence  with  Paul  and  his  friends  to  some  extent 

/  '  ** 

inhibited  tbe^normal  flow  of  conversation  among  them.    Because  they  felt 
they  W&id  be  inhibited,  in  general  our  subjects  limited  our  entry  into 
certain  situations^    Several  indicated,  , for  example,  that  they  would  not 
jrfarii  us  to  join  them\at  the  lyrhch  tables  at  school.  .  Paul  indicated  that 
"it  would  be  really  strange  and  disrupt  things  too /much  for  [the  fieldworker] 

to  sit  at  the  table."  When  the  researcher  suggested  that  he  would  like 

/ 

to  accompany  Paul  and  Lee,  a  second  participant, 'home  from  school  Paul 
persisted  that  he  would  "find  this  disruptive,  too,  since  they  often  walk 
home  with  other  friends."    On  the  other  hand, /the  researcher  had  much 
greater  access  to  neighborhood  interactions  involving  Kevin,  Tom  and  Tom's 
friends. 

Although  our  presence  did  .inhibit  the  flow  of  conversation, 
we  gained  more  insights _ from  listening] £o  these  conversations  than  through 
the  interviewing.    One  of  us  noted  that  a  particular  girl  always  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  please  her  during  their  conversations',  and  she  Was  never 
sure  if  she  was  gathering  the  girl's  real  perceptions  and  experiences 
or  a  set  of  impressions  the  girl  wished  to  convey.    On  the  other  hand, 
a  child's  interactions  with, His/her  peers  were  also  at  times  designed 


to  produce  certain  impressions  among  the  peer  group*  There  is,  th\js,  no 
guarantee  that  the  data  collecte4  observing  peer  interactions  are  more 
reliable  than  those' collected  through  interviewing.    For  example,  one 
of  the  girls,  Debra,  frequently  expressed  a  lack  of  interest  in  school 
and  a  lack  of  concern  about  grades.     In  listening  to  Ellen  talk  to  Debra, 
however,  we  gained  the  impression  that  Ellen  is  also  an  average  student 
who  cares  little  about  school  or  her  grades.    Yet  later,  when  we  looked 
at  Ellen's  grades,  we  realized  that  she  is  an  A  and  B  student  who  probably 
cared  a  good  deal  more  about  her  performance  than  she  reveals  when  talking 
to  Debra. 

In  addition  to  participant  observation  of  the  peer  interaction 
on  several  occasions  we  attempted  to  observe  the  adolescents  in  various 
settings  as  a  non-participant  observer •    We  were  never  able  to  get  permission 
to  observe  the  adolescents  in  the  public  schools,  but  we  did  watch  them 
in  out-of -school  activities  such  as  gymnastics,  horseback  riding  lessons, 
soccer  practice,  a  baseball  game,  a  play  rehearsal,  a  performance  of  a 
school  play,  and  at  several  Bar  and  Bat  Mitzvahs.     In  the  last  instances 
(the  Bar  and  Bat  Mitzvahs)  we  participated  as  adults,  but  we  were  able 
to  observe  the  adolescents  as  non-participants  in  their  activities. 

In  some  of  these  settings,  Bat  Mitzvah  party  and  a  baseball 
game,  for  example,  the.  adolescents1  parents  served  as  informants  and  commentators 
on  what  we  were  observing.    At  the  play  rehearsal  one  of  the  participants 
occasionally  came  over  to  comment  on  what  was  happening  during  the  rehearsal. 
At  the  riding  lesson  the  participant's  sister  provided  commentary  on  what 
w*s  happening.'    In  these  instances  we  feel  we  gained  a  great  deal  of  data 
regarding  the  adolescent's  world  and  his/her  interactions  in  it  as  they 
naturally  occur.    We  feel  that  our  presence  was  unobtrusive  in  each  case. 
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But  in  two  instances  in  which  we  attempted  to  observe  as  non- 

r 

J 

participants  we  felt  that  our  presence  was  obtrusive.     On  one  occasion 
one  of  us  observed  Lee  at- soccer  practice: 

% .  "  ^ .....  .... 

During  the  whole  time  I  was  there  Lee  rested  fairly  aloof 
from  me.    When  they  headed  towards  the  water  faucet  I  walked 
over  and  said,   'Hi!     How  are  things  going?'     He  mumbled,  Hi, 
back  and  said  that  he  had  been  home  all  day  because  he  wasn't 
feeling  well,  but  decided  to  come  to  practice.    He  then  without 
saying  anything  further  went  off  with  the  other  guys  to  -where 
a  couple  of  girls  were  standing. .. Lee ' s  attitude  left  me  wonder- 
ing if  he  resented  my  presence. 

in  this  situation  the  observer's  presence  did  not  inhibit  interaction 
among  Lee  and  his  peers.    Rather,  it  was  experienced  by  Lee  as  an  intrusion, 
even,  though  he  had  earlier  indicated  that  the  outsider's  presence  would 
be  acceptable  to  him.     In  a  sense,  the  researcher  was  virtually  unobtrusive" 
because  Lee,  for  the  most  part,  ignored  him.    The  researcher,  net  Lee, 
initiated  interaction  that  day  and  Lee  quickly  terminated  it.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  researcher  was  left  feeling  that-his  presence  was  unwelcome, 
and  subsequently  he  self -restricted  observation  of  certain  situations 
because  he  felt  that  they  would  be  experienced  by  Lee  as  an  intrusion. 
Thus,  when  Lee  and  his  friends  joined  the  girls,  the" observer  deliberately 
hung  back  and  failed  to/learn  what  happened  here.    He  did  not  want  to 
give  the  impression  of  "snooping." 

'     On  another  occasion,  non-participantly  observing  Alice's  gymnastic: 
practic^-,  the  fieldworker  became  aware  that  Alice  sometimes  experienced 
her  as  "spying  on  her."    She  wrote: 

■      Overall  I'm  not  certain  if  I-  should  stick  to  her  or  let  her 
go  about  her  business.     If  I  don't  stick  to  her  I  don't  pick 
up  on  conversations,  but  if  I  do  I  become  a  liability  and  a 
strange  person  tagging  alter  her.    At  one.  point  I  stood  outside 
the  locker  room  listening,  but  I  wasn't  sure  if  Alice  liked 
that  less  than  when  I  sat  in  with   ler,  because  maybe  she  felt 
I  was  spying. 

As  a  non-participant  observer  in  situations  like  these  we  were  often 
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uncomfortable  "shadowing"  the  participants.    But  this  limited  the  type 

of  data  we  collected.     Again  from  our  notes: 

I  cannot  really  pick  up  on  what*  the  kids  are  talking  about, 

so  I  asked  Alice  to  try  to  remember. .. I  get  a  good  feel  for 

this  place  as  a  place  in  Alice's  life  this  way;  but  not  necessarily 

how  she  relates  to  people  there. ..There  is  a  strong  sense  that 

I  can  in  no  way'  simply .  slide  into  being  a  part  of  h'er  life  in  \ 

any  comfortable  way.     I  can't  be  a  peer  or  a  kid.     I  have  no 

understandable  role  here  and  it  is  problematic  for  me  and  for 

her... Alice  was  extraordinarily  preoccupied  with  my  presence. 

She  inappropriately  introduced  me  to  people  who  were  flying 

by  and  did  not  intend  to  stop.     She  looked  over  to  me  a  lot 

and  probably  was  somewhat  inhibited  around  me.    She  felt,  I 

think,  obliged  to  be  with  me  when  she  wasn't  practicing. 

/  • 

This  is  the  same  problem  noted  earlier  in  regard  to  bike  riding  • 
with  the  boys.     We  discovered  in  this  work  that  it  is  difficult  to  enter 
comfortably  and  easily  into  a  teenager's  world  as  an  adult  lacking  a  particular 
role  within  that  milieu.    We  suspect  that  a" teacher,  coach,  or  relative 
has  greater  access  to  certain  parts  of  a  youngster's  world,  in  which  they 
fit  and  belong  comfortably,  than  we  did  as  adults  without  formal  status 
in  any  of  the  children's  lives.  ■ 

In  addition  to  trying  to  become  a  part  of  the  adolescents'  worlds, 

^  we  sought  to  understand  each  family  through  observing  normal,  everyday 

\ 

*  T  interactions  among  the  parents  and  their  children.    Here  again  we  met 

with  limited  success.    Many  of  the  adults  appeared  to  proceed  with  their 
normal  routines,  and  a  few  entered  into  conversation  with  us  while  we- 
"'wfere"  in  the  house.    But  by  and  large  we  .were  defined  as  being  with  their 
'        /child  and  therefore  ignored  in  the  same  way  that  a  friend  of  a  child  Would 
be  ignored.    Intone  house  the  fieldworker  noted:     "When  his  mom  came  home 
/•  we  went  upstairs  to  the  den.     There  was  an  understanding  that  since  she 

wanted  to  do  stuff  downstairs,  it  would  be  better  that  we  go  upstairs, 
creating  a  zone  in  the  house:    you  stay  there  and  I  can  go  about  my  business 
elsewhere."    We  were  often  in  a  different,  part  of  a  house,  with  the  subject, 
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rather  than  the  other  members  of  the  household.    Our  presence  therefore 

limited  to  some  extent  normal  family  interaction  with  the  adolescent. 

'However,  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  several  homes  we  were  able  to  observe 

family  members  interacting  with  the  adolescent  or  with  each  other. 

As  noted,  most  of  the  parents  appeared  unaffected  by  our  presence 

in  the  home  except  as  it  disrupted  normal  interaction  with  their  chiTdv 

At  least  one  parent,  however,  did  feel  awkward  having  us  in  the  home. 

Early  in  the  study  Alice's  mother  indicated  that  she  felt  uncomfortable 

with  another  adult  in  the  house.     She  said  she  felt  "restricted. "  The 

fieldworker  wrote,  "I  keep  telling  her  to  do  whatever  you  normally  do, 

but  I  think  that  she  feels  that  she  can't  be  around  us  or  something  like 

that."    At  that  time,  she  indicated  that  she  wanted  Alice  to  participate 

in  the  study  for- only  a  month  and  a  half.    However,  Alice  remained  in 

the  study  over  three  months  and  her  mother  became  increasingly  comfortable 

with  the  researcher's  presence.     Two  months  after  the  note  quoted  above 

was  written,  the  observer  reported: 

Alice's  mother,  leaving  to  go  shopping,  says  that  it  is  still 
early,  onl:    5:15,.  and  maybe  she  would  see  me  when  she  got  back. 
I  was  getting  ready  to  leave  but  as  she  said  this  I  decided 
to  stay  longer.     It  is  not  often  that  she  is  so  relaxed;  and 
when  she  did  get  back  she  and  I  talked,  with  Alice  present. 

We  developed  relationships  with  many  of  the  mothers,  but  with 
only  two  of  the  fathers  similar  to  this.    We  had  conversations  with  them 
while  their  child  was  present  as  well  as  when  he/she  was  not  present. 
Some  of  the  data  reported  in  this  ethnography  comes  from  these  conversations 

Within  the  ethnography  we  integrate  where  appropriate  our  data 
on  parents,'  and  adolescents'  perceptions.    Throughout  the  report  we  indicate 
whose  perception-  or  observation  we  are  report ing\     We  feel  we  attain  a  / 
more  coherent  presentation  by  topically  integrating  these  sources  of  data, 

v  i 
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since  each  perspective  seems  to  provide  partial  insight  on  the  total  picture 

We  began -the— study-hoping  to  be  able  to -articulate  and  presen 
the  adolescent's  experience  of  his/her  world.     The  expressed  purpose  of 
the  ethnographic  component  from  the  beginning  was  to  describe  the  adolescent 
world  from  the  youngster's  perspective,  rather  than  from  our  own  or  parental 
viewpoint,  but  in  this  report  we  integrate  data  from  our  observations 
and  from  statements  by  parents  with  those  gained  from  the  adolescents. 
The  ethnography,  therefore,  diverges  from  the  original  plan  of  presenting 
a  phenomenological  study  of  the  adolescent's  world.    We  learned  through 
doing  the  fieldwork  that  the  teenager ' s  experience  of  what  is  happening 
in  his/her  life  provides  only  a  limited,  although  important,  understanding 
of  what  actually  is  occurring.  We  concluded,  therefore,  that  a  fuller 
understanding  requires  utilization  and  integration  of  data  from  various 
sources. 

in  addition,  we  recognized  our  limitations  at  understanding 
the  flow  of  events  as  they  are- experienced  by  a  teenager.    We  describe, 
in  the.  discussion  of  our  data  -collection  procedures  our  felt  status  as 
outsiders  (i.e.,  adult)  in  the  adolescent's  world.    This  realization  was 
most  poignant  when  we  sought  to  understand  the  self-consciousness  the 
youngsters  experienced  in  their  relationships  with  peers  and  especially 
with  members  of  the  opposite  sex.    We  cannot  convincingly  depict  the  vantage 
points  from  which  the  adolescent  experience,  especially  these  aspects 
of  his/her  world. 

One  of  us  very  profoundly  recognized  her  inability  to  comprehend 
fully  an  adolescent's  experience,  after  talking  with  one  of  the  girls 
about  her  upcoming  Bat  Mitzvah: 


She  is  worried  about  dancing  with  her  peers  in  front  of  her- 
parents.    What  if  the  leader  calls  a  champagne  dance?  That's 

 a  dance  when  champagne  is-yelled  you  have  to  kiss,     I  asked 

if  she  is  having  a  band.     She  replied,   'Yes.1     I  noted,  'Then 
he  will  probably  run  it  and  just  won't  call  such  dances  because 
they  all  do  it  the  same  way.'     'But  what  about  dancing  close?' 
she  worried,     I  said,   •Don't  worry.    Your  mother  is  probably 
looking  forward  to  seeing  you  grow  up  and  it  will  be  a  joy  for 
them,'     Clearly  that  was  the  wrong  thing  to  say,     'You're  not 
•   making  me  feel  better,1  she  said,     I  simply  couldn't  see  it 
from  her  side,  but  rather  only  from  her  parents'  side,  and  I 
tried  to  give  her  a  perspective  on  their  experience.  Clearly 
she  is  worried  about  feeling  like  herself  and  comfortable  in 
front  of  all  those  adults.  She  kept  thinking  about  having  adults 
have  a  direct  view  of  the  peer  culture  in  action,,, She  is  concerned 
about  her  parents  seeing  her  thus  and  the  patronization  is  embar- 
rassing.    She  does  not  understand  it  as  joy  or  love,  but  only 
as  vulnerability  and  exposure  in  her  growing  state,  having  not 
yet  matured  and  still  being  awkward. 

When  the  girl  mentions  the  embarrassment  she  anticipates  feeling  from 

her  parents  seeing  her  interact  "normally"  with  her  peers,  the  fieldworker 

indicates  that  she  can  understand  her  parents'  perspective  better  than 

the  adolescent's.     She  emerges  with  an  "understanding"  of  the  girl's  feelings 

but  it  is  an  intellectual  understanding  rather  than  experiential  one. 

She  suggests  that  the  girl  feels  vulnerable  because  of  her  uncertainty 

about  relationships  with  members  of.  the  opposite  sex.    But  knowing  why 

she  feels  vulnerable  is  not  the  same  as  being  able  to  empathize  with  that 

vulnerability.    We  suspect  that  our  understanding  of  the  adolescents' 

experiences  can  only  be  partial. 

Throughout  this  section  we  have  tried  to  provide  a  sense  of 
the  forms  of  data  that  we  collected  and  the  limitations  of  these  data 
sources.    We  recognize  as  major  problems  of  this  ethnography  our  inability 
to  become  authentic  members  of  the  adolescents1  world  and  to  understand 
the  frame  of  reference  from  their  perspective.    Although  the  work  is  thus 
limited,  through  using  many  data  sources  we  have  been  able  to  describe 
many  of  the^dolescents '  perceptions  and  activities  associated  with  their 
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home  life.    We  do  not  speak  as  persons  who  have  lived  and  experienced 
the  life  of  the  seventh  graders  from  within  that  sphere.    But  by  using 
data  from  siblings,  parents,  peers,  and  the  adolescents  themselves,  and 
our  own  observations,  we  have  been  able  to  describe  that  world  more  compl 
than  any  one  data  source  alone  would  have  permitted. 
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D.  Relationships 


In  this  section  we  examine  Jewish  seventh  graders'  family 
relationships.    We  both  discussed  this  topic  with  the  adolescents  and 
observed  them  interacting  with  parents/siblings,  and  extended  family 
members.     But  we  came  to  recognize  that  in  addition  to  various  dyadic 
relationships,  each  adolescent  has  a  relationship  to  the  family  as, 
a  group.     The  adolescent  participates  in  and  experiences  a  group  or 
family  life,  within  which  the  various  dyadic  relationships  are  imbedded, 
and  feel  a  part  of  the  family  as  a  whole  in  addition  to  his/her  /involve- 
ment with  particular  family  members.    Thus  this  chapter  will  address 
both  the  nature  of  the  adolescent's  experience  of  family  life  and  the 
youth's  relationships  with  parents.  / 

i.        Family  Life 

in  seeking  to  understand  the  family  lives  of  these  youngsters 
we  gravitated  towards  two  of  the  Home  Climate  variables  as  fundamentally 
important:     Involvement  and  Cohesiveness .     The  concept  of  Involvement 
includes  the  ways  the  family  members  as  a  group  engage  ir  activities 
together,  simultaneously  or  independently  in  support  of  the  group's 
goal  or  project.    Cohesiveness  refers  to  "the  family  feeling"  or  a 
feeling  of  togetherness  in  the  family.     We  recognize  that  individuals 
are  often  formally  classified  as  fellow  family  members,  and  that  in 
certain  circumstances  they  may  feel  more  "Like  a  family"  than  at  other 
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times. 

By  collecting  the  adolescents'  responses  to  the  open-ended 
probe,  "I  feel  most  like  a  family  when  ...,"  we  tried  to  access  the 
conditions  under  which  they  experience  this  family  feeling,  and  from 
their  responses  we  begirt  to  understand  the  relationship  between  involve- 


roent  and  cohesiveness.    We  also  begin  to  understand  the  family  lives 

\  .   — - — ■  ■  3  

of  these  youngsters. 

The  adolescents'  responses  to  the  stem  fall  into  three  main 
categories:     eating  together,  usually  dinner;  watching  television  to- 
gether; and  going  on  day  or  vacation  outings  together.    All  three  of 
these  situations  are  times  of  relaxation.     Thus  the  feeling  of  being 
a  family  is  most  often  experienced  when  the  family  is  relaxing  together. 
The  adolescents'  detailed  descriptions  of  these  times  reveal  other 
aspects  of  family  activities  that  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of 

family  feeling. 

In  speaking  of  outings,  in  particular,  the  adolescents  tell 

us: 

Alice:        We  are  most  like  a  family  when  hiking  every  summer.  This 
'        is  a  family  time  because  there  is  no  one  else  to  talk  to, 

and  so  we  have  to  be  with  each  other  and  no  one  is  working. 
So  we  feel  most  together. 

Ellen:        When  we're  all  crumpled  up  in  the  little  car  to  go  to  my 

  grandmother's  house  or  something.    When  we  celebrate  my 

birthday  together. 

(What  about  when  you  go  to  the  cottage?) 
Sometimes  my  brother  doesn't  come. 

(Well,  do  you  only  feel  like  a  family  if  your  brother's  there?) 
Well,  isn't  he  part  of  my  family? 

Debra:        Yah,  like  it  feels  more  like  a  family  if  my  older  sister 
is  there. 

Fay  When  we  are  skiing.   [She  showed  me  a  picture  of  the  cabin 

  they  always  rent  in  the  winter.    They  sleep  all  in  one  room. 

She  said  that  they  don't  find  it  cramped  but  very  nice  with 
everyone  together.]    We  sit  all  around  in  the  cabin  and  it 
is  cozy  eating  marshmallows  and  telling  stories  and  things 
like  that.  : ; 

in  these  descriptions  family  feeling  seems  to  be  associated  with  the 
presence  of  the  complete  nuclear  family.     In  the  adolescents'  descriptions 
of  television  watching  and  dinner  they  also  associate  the  family  feeling 

with ..the  presence  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  nuclear  household.  If 
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-Ellen T'brbffieF  aoes  hot^come;  to  the  ;cottage  then  she  does  not  experience 


it  as  a"  family  feeling,    Alice  notes  that  "No  one  is  working-"  In 
her  life  she  often  eats  before  or  after  the  other  family  members  and 
her  dad  comes  home  late  from  work-     It  is  only  during  the  family  vacations 
that  all  of  the  family  members  are  consistently  present  with  one  another. 
For  the  feeling  of  family  togetherness  to  be  maximized,  the  entire 
group  must  be  together. 

The  only  adolescent  who  does  not  associate  the  nuclear  family 
with  family  feeling  is  an  only  child,  Paul-    The  description  of  Raul's 
feelings  in  our  field  notes  reads  as  follows: 

Regarding  his  own  immediate  family,  he  said  that  he  felt 
perhaps  the  question  would  have  more  meaning  for  a  large 
family.    They  are  a  pretty  compact  group-     There  are  just 
the  three  of  them.     I  gained  the  impression  that  he  doesn't 
really  gain  the  sense  of  family  from  his  own  immediate  family, 
that  they  are  too  small.    He  speaks  of  holidays  as  times 
of  family  feelings  when  his  grandparents,  aunts,  and  cousins 
are  also  present.    Nevertheless  they  do  have  a  sense  of  to- 
getherness in  the  nuclear  family. 

For  Paul,  nuclear  family  members  provide  a  sense  of  cohesiveness  but 

does  not  feel  like  family  to  him.     For  family  .feeling,  Paul  requires 

the  presence  of  cousins  and  other  extended  kin.     In  speaking  of  his 

relationships  with  his  cousins  Paul  notes  that: 

[This  primarily  applies  to  his  mom's  family,  since  his  d^d's 
family  doesn't  tend  to  gather  together  with  them  for  family 
events.     He  said  he  is  particularly  close  to  his  cousins, 
his  mother's  sister's  children. . .and  this  aunt.] 

Her  sister  has  two  daughters  and  I  am  Really  close  with  them. 
One  of  them  I  was  sort  of  brought  up  with,  and  the  other 
was  sort  of  brought  up  with  me.    Like  I've  known  them  all 
my  life. 

(What  do  you  mean  brought  up  with?) 

Well,  like  my  older  cousin  she  was  always  around  and  I  would 
be  the  baby  until  she  has  always  been  around.    Then  my  little 
cousin  was  born  like  1968  and  I  was  always  there. 
(So  they  have  always  been  a  part  of  your  life?) 
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[The  mother  talks  to_the  aunt, jetv.ery~  day-  and  that  family  came 
-^s-2ttlrL*sr-speciar  performances ,  in  addition,  to  the  more'  or 


less  weekly  time  spent  together.] 
Paul  has  spent  so  much  time  with  his  cousins  that  he  feels  that  they 
were  "brought  up  together."    Thus  in  a  way  these  cousins  are  like  Paul's 
siblings.     It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  he  associates  extended  family 
contacts,  rather  than  the  presence  of  only  nuclear  household  members, 
with  family  feeling  for  part  of  his; family  is  not  present  when  he  is 
with  his  parents  alone. 

Two  other  adolescents  feel  that  times  with  extended  family 
are  also  times  of  family  feeling.     From  the  field  notes: 

Lee:  [X  asked  him  when  they  feel  most  like  family.    He  said  that 

it's  at  holiday  time.    At  holidays  no  one  else  is  there  but  , 
family  and  extended,  and- they  are  all  together.] 

Kevin:         [I  asked  Kevin  when  he  feels  most  like  a  family.     He  felt 

unable  to  answer  that.    We  talked  about  some  of  the  family's 
activities  together.     He  told  me  that  they  frequently  get  , 
together  with  extended  family,  particularly  fiis  mother's 
relatives.    At  Chanukah  time  fifty  of  his  mom's  relatives 
get  together  to  celebrate  and  exchange  gifts.    Kevin  especially 
enjoys  these  get-togethers.] 

Paul  and  Kevin  also  point  to  the  importance  of  everyone  being  present 

for  family  feeling  to  emerge.     When  the  extended  family  is  involved, 

all  the  nuclear  family  members  must  be  present,  plus  those  extended 

kin  with  whom    the  adolescent  has  the  most  contact.     In  Kevin's  and 

Paul's  families  these  are  mainly  the  mother's  relatives  who  live  nearby. 

o 

In  indicating  that  all  family  members  should  be  present, 
the  adolescents  also  emphasize  that  "No  one  else  is  there  but  family." 
Ellen  speaks  of  being  "all  crumpled  up  in  the  little  car."    Alice  notes, 
"There  is  no  one  else  to  talk  to."    Fay  describes  the  nights  as  "cozy" 
when  the  family  is  inside  the  cabin  and  away  from  others.    As  with 
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television-watching  and  dinner  situations,  not  only  is  the  family  all  ~ 
present,  but  also  no  one  else  but  the  family  is  present.     In  its  isolation 
the  family  is  experienced  as  a  single  cohesive  unit;  part  of  family 
feeling  involves  this  insular  quality.    Yet  the  feeling  of  cohesiveness 
is  not  an  automatic  result  of  gathering  the  family  members  together 
in  one  place  away  from  all  others. 

Alice  tells  us  that  on  the  hiking  trips,  "This  is  a  family 
time  because  there  is  no  one  else  to  talk  to  and  so  we  have  to  be  with 
each  other."    Fay  speaks  of  "eating  marshmallows  and  telling  stories." 
Alice  and  Fay  suggest  that  the  family  feeling  is  related  to  the  way 
the  family  members  relate  to  each  other  during  the  family  activity. 
The  nature  of  this  relating  is  suggested  in  the  adolescents'  descriptions 
of  dinner  time.     They  state: 

#Tom:  We  feel  most  like  a  family  at  dinner,  when  everyone  talks  % 

  about  their  day.    But  then  Mom  ?nd  Dad  do  most  of  the  talking 

about  Dad's  office. 

Steve-         (Do  you  feel  like  a  family  at  dinner  time?) 

 '        Most  of  the  time.    But  a  lot  of  the  time  at  least  one  of 

us  is  not  there.  Most  of  the  time  I  would  say  not:  some 
of  the  time  we  will  have  little  arguments  at  the  table. 

Debra:        When  we  go  out  for  dinner. 

Fay:  [At  dinner,  they  joke  and  share  the  events  of  the  day.  All 

the  family  members  share  what  happened  in  the  day.] 

Carol:        We  sit  down  to  the  dinner  table  and  afterwards  we  just  sit 

 '        there  for  like  fifteen  minutes  telling  jokes  and  stuff.  We 

talk  about  what  happens  in  the  day,  and  some  things  you  thought 
were  funny  or  you  thought  we're  cute  or  sad  or  neat. 

The  adolescents  most  often  associated  sitting  and  talking 

at  dinner  time  with  the  feeling  of  being  a  family.     Steve  notes  that 

family  feeling  is  associated  with  dinner  time  when  all  family'  members 

are  present,  as  in  the  case  of  outings.    The  adolescents  also  describe 

dinner  as  a  time  when  all  members  can  be  present  and  share  with  one 
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another  the  happenings/ of  their  day.    Fay  and  Carol  tell  how  during 

dinner  they  joke  or  tpll  "some  things  you  thought  were  funny... cute 

or  sad  or  neat."    The  youngsters  emphasize  the  importance  of  everyone 

sharing  and  listening  during  this  time. 

Tom  implies  that  whep  "Mom  and  Dad  do  most  of  the  talking1' 

this  takes  away  from  the  family  feeling.    Fay  and  her  brother  told 

their  parents  not  to  talk  about  the  father'sS^&rk  at  the  table  because 

they  couldn't  understand  the  conversation.    Aft\r  this,  the  parents 

avoided  this  topic.    Fay  and  Tom  also  suggest  thai  when  two  members 

of  the  family  dominate  the  dinner  talk,  family  feeding  is  disrupted. 

Alice,  who  did  not  name  dinner  as  a  time  of  feelingllike  a  family, 

spoke  of  dinner  in  this  way: 

(How  about  at  dinner,  do  you  feel  like  a  family  then?) 
At  dinner  they  all  sit  around  and  Dad  talkfe  to  my  brother 
about  the  news  and  I  don't  care  so  I  tune  jiim.out. 

Alice  perceives  that  dnly  her  father  and  brother  interact  during  dinner, 

and  is  not  interested  in  their  topic  of  conversation,  and  "tune(s) 

him  out/'"    She  is  effectively  absent  for  the  dinne^  axperience.  Alice 

and  others  suggest  that  family  feeling  depends  on  alu  members  interacting 

with  and  paying  attention  to  each  other.    A  strong  dyadic  relationship  \ 

between  the  parents  or  between  a  parent  and  one  child  may  interfere 

with  its  occurrence.    The  youngsters  suggest  that  only  when  all  members 

feel  they  ar;e  contributing  to  dinner  conversation  will  family  feeling 

emerge.     Telling  of  events  of  the  day,  relating  stories,  and  sharing 

jokes  are  Ways  for^ach  individual  to  engage  in  conversation.  Stories 

arid  jokes;  transcend  individual  areas  of  interest  wKich  might  not  be 

shared,  and!  are  easier  to  understand  than  discu^fsions  of  work,  for 

example/    Stories  and  jokes  also  allow  for  memfc/e/rs  of  different  ages, 

'    i  1/ 
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/different  cognitive  abilities, .and  different  knowledge  bases  tfr- parti- 
cipate in  the  flow  of  conversation. 

In  Steve's  discussion  of  dinner  time  he  points  to  another 
kind  of  disruption  of  family  feeling-     Steve  starts  by  saying  that 
dinner  is  a  time  that  feels  'like  family,  but  immediately  adtfs,  "we 
will  have  little  arguments  at  the  table/1    Steve  suggests  that  the 
arguments  detract  from  family  feeling  and  cohesiveness.     B'eth  in  describing 
her  family  dinners  also  sees  arguments  as  disruptive:  / 

[At  the  table  they  talk  about  what  they  did  that  day  and 
what  they  are  going  to  -do  tomorrow.     She  immediately  went 
into  talking  about  the  bickering  and  fighting/  that  goes  on 
at  the  table.     She  gives  an  example  of  when  dne  brother  tol£ 
a  story  that  the  father  and  other  brother  thought  was  silly 
and  how  they  ridiculed  the  brother.     I  askecj  Beth  if  she 
gets  herself  in  that  kind  of  position.     She/*aid  not  for 
a  long  time.     She  tries  not  to  do  that  becahse  she  doesn't 
like  them  to  laugh    at  her.]  / 

After  describing  part  of  his  day  Beth's  brother  was  belittled  by  tl?e 

father  and  another  brother.    Beth  tells  how  she  avoids  similar  embarrass- 

/ 

ments  by  monitoring  the  kinds  of  things  she  shares /about  herself  at 

j 

the  table  and  by  remaining  outside  of  the  ridiculing.    Beth  thus  limits 

I 

her  involvement  in  dinner  time  conversation.    Everi  though  she  experiences 
some  cohesiveness  during  dinner,  she  implies  that  the  bickering  undermines 
family  feeling.     Steve's  and  Beth's  comments  both  suggest  that  ridicule 
and  arguments  implicitly  ostracise  one  family  member  and  make  other 
group  members  uncomfortable,  thus  undermining  the  family's  sense  of^ 

cohesivene  ss .        /  / 

In  speiking  of  factors  which/adolescents  associate  with  the 

/  S 

feelings  of  cohesiveness  in  a  family/we  have  identified  several  aspects: 
the  presence  of  all  family  member^  the  absence  of  all  except  the  family 

members,  and  the  manner  in  whicjf  family  members  relate  to  each  other 

/ 

during  the  family's  time  together.     Implicit  in  the  situations  the 
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adolescents  identify  as  family  time,  in  the  joking  talk  and  the  preferred 

lack  of  conflict  is  another  characteristic    of  family  feeling:  it 

is  pleasant  and  enjoyable.    The  whole  association  of  family  time  and 

leisure  implies  that  family  time  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  all.  Camping, 

skiing,  day  outings,  dinner  without  conflict*  sharing  jokes  are  all 

potentially  enjoyable  ways  for  members  to  be  involved  with  one  another. 

But  like  the  preferred  manner  of  relating  during  family  time,  the  group's 

activity  itself  must  be  enjoyed  by  all  members  for  it  to  be  seen  as 

contributing  to  family  feeling.    At  the  very  least  it  must  be  enjoyed 

by  the  adolescent.    Alice  and  Kevin,  in  speaking  of  family  outings^ 

that  are  enjoyed  by  their  parents  but  not  themselves,  point  to  this 

important  factor.    After  discussing  a  recent  faihily  outing  with  Alice, 

the  observer  wrote: 

I  asked  Alice  whether  she  felt  like  a  family  when  she  went 
to  the  Marathon  each  year.     She  said,  "Well,  yah,"  but  not 
enthusiastically.     She  said  that  the  first  time  it  was  really 
good  and  fun  and  the  second  and  third  time  also.     But  now 
it  was  boring  and  the    guys  yell  at  you  if  you  don't  get 
them  the  water  they  want  and  it  is  not  too  great .    This  is 
in  contrast  to  Alice's  mother's  description  of  "What  a  nice 
fun  time"  they  had  together  and  how  she  likes  to  maintain 
this  nice  tradition. 

Alice 's4  mother  was  very  excited  describing  this  family  outing  and  how 

all  of  them  had  such  a  good  time.    But  Alice  is  unenthusiastic .  She 

does  not  really  associate  going  to  the  Marathon  with  the  family  feeling 

she  got  when  they  went  hiking.     Similarly,  all  of  the  members  of  Kevin's 

family  attend  all  of  the  baseball  games  of  each  sibling.    The  parents 

think  of  this  as  a  positive  family  experience.     But  in  describing  his 

reaction  to  going  to  his  brother ' s  ..games  Kevin  states: 

I  asked  Kevin  later  if  he  went  to  all  of  his  brother's  games. 
He  said  most  of  them,  his  mom  makes  him.     I  said,  "Don't 
you  like  going  to  his  games?"    He  said,  "No,  they  are  pretty 
boring.     I  just  sit  there  doing  nothing  but  being  bored  the 
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whole  time."    I  asked  why  he  had  to  go.    He  said  that  his 
mom  says  that  his  brother  comes  to  all  his  games  "so  I  have 
to  got  to  all  of  my  bothers1."    But  they  take  him  along 
because  they  have  no  one  to  leave  him  with,     I  asked  him 
what  he  would  rather  be  doing.     He  said  he'd  rather  stay 
home  and  watch  TV.  Later  I  asked  hito  if  he  was  just  as  bored  - 
at  his  brother's^  hockey  games.    He  said  no,  the  games  were 
okay,  and  besides  he  could  buy  snacks  there. 

Unlike  his  parents,  Kevin  is  bored  at  this  family  activity  and  soxdoes 
not 'experience  it  as  contributing  to  family  cohesiveness.    The  hockey 
game',  oh  the  other  hand,  which' he  does  enjoy  makes  for  a  better  family 
time  for  him.    Even  though, descriptions  of  Kevin  at  his  brother  Mike's 
games  suggest  that  he'does  enjoy  the  event,  unless  Kevin  himself  consciousl 
experiences  them  as  pleasant  he  will  not  derive  a  sense  of  family  feeling 
from  attending. 

All  of  the  parents  of  the  adolescents  tried  to  structure 
'some  time  into  their  schedules  so  that  all  mevnbers  could  be  together 
regularly,  in  one  way  or  another,  as  a  family.     Often  these  structured 
times  are  outings  that 'the  adults  enjoy,    yet  the  adolescents  may  see 
these  outings  as  burdens,  something  that  "my  mom  makes  me  do,"  if  the 
activity  £er  se  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  youngster  himself /herself .  These 
adolescents  are  telling  us  that  for  good  family  feeling  t<£>  emerge, 
the  activity    must  be  enjoyable  for  all  Members .    Talking  and  telling 
jokes,  'skiing,  and  camping  are  all  things  that  the  adolescent  usually 
can  participate  in  enthusiastically.    But  If  .the  adolescent  feels  excluded 
from -the  talk  or  does  not  enjoy  the  activity,  he  or  she  stands  outside 
the  group  experience,  even  though  physically  present  as  it  occurs, 
and  thus  does  not  experience  the  cohesiveness* of  family  feeling.  For 
these  reasons  watching  television  may  be  seen  as  an  important  vehicle 
for  building  family  feeling. 

In  discussing  feeling  like  a  family  and  television-watching, 


the  adolescents  state: 

Debra:        We  feel  like  a  family  when  we're  just  sitting  and  talking.  _ 
Sometimes  when  my  sister  comes  home  from  school,  like  she's  jj 
too  tired  after  she' made  the  trip  to  go  anywhere  that  night, 
and  we're  all  just  sitting  watching  TV  or  something.    I  mean 
a  stereotypic  family,,  we're  all  sitting  their  playing  Scrabble 
or  something.  * 

Lee:  [He  feels  like  a  family  when  sitting  in  front  of  the  television 

on  Sunday  nights  watching  the  movie  on  HBO.  •  He  said  that 
he  enjoys  sharing  what  is  happening  and  that  it  makes  it 
more  memorable.     Sometimes  they  get  ice  cream  to  eat  and 
they  all  eat  it  together  as  they  are  watching  the  movie.] 

Ellen:         [After  she  did  her  homework  she  said  she  was  going  downstairs 

to  watch  TV.    Ellen  said  that  usually  on  an  evening  she  watches 
TV,  too,  and  it  seems  like  something  that  they  do  together. 
When  we  went  downstairs  later  the  father  was  sprawled  cvt 
on  the  floor  in  front  of -  the  TV  watching  and  the  mother  and 
brother  had  been  too.] 


Fay: 


[Fay  said  that  every  night  at  8-9  p.m.  the  family  watches 
TV  together  and  ~they  watch  the  same  show  every  week  and  then 
her  brother  and  she  get  ready  for  bed.    When  reruns  are  on 
the  family  all  play  table  games  together  during  this  time.] 

in  their  descriptions  the  adolescents  link  television-watching  as  a 
family  to  the  playing  of  table  games  together.    Family  time  television- 
watching  involves  "sharing  what  is  happening,"  whether  it^s  the  response 
to  the  show  or  reactions  to  the  table  game.     Seme  talk  between  family 
members  is  likely.    One  fieldworker  spent  an  evening  with  Fay  and  partici- 
pated in  their  one  hour  family  time.    During  this  time  they  usually 
watch  TV  as^a  '  mily,  but  as  it  was  the  rerun  season  they  played  a 
table  game  instead.    Much  of  the  talk  during  this  hour  was  about  the 
progress  of  the  game.     In  addition,  the  children  shared  events  of  their 
day  with  the  adults  and  each  other  throughout  the  game.  Similarly, 
in  Ellen's  home  all  members  watched  and  also  walked  in  and  out  of  the 
roonTtalking  about  various  upcoming  family  events  or  the  television 
show.     In  this1  way,  the  table  gaiie  or  television  show  becomes  both 
a  shared  experience  for  family  members  and  a  vehicle  for  general  interaction 
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about  family  and  individual  members1  experiences./  Like  much  dinner 
table  talk,  a  show  or  game,  particularly  one  selectee/  by  the  children 
as  the< case  in  Fay's  house;  may  be  understood  by  and  appreciated  by 
all  family  members.    When  family  members  enjoy  the /show  or  game  and 


participate  in  the  interactions,  surrounding  it,  vtjL  again  see  the  insular 


family  group  associated/ by  the  adolescents  with  /family  feeling 


But  simply  placing  all  the  family  members  in  a  room  in  front 


/ 

/  / 
of  the  television  does/  not  insure  family  feelihg.     Jack  describes  Sunday 

■   /  / 
in  his  home  in  the  following  way:  / 

/  '        •  '  / 

I  asked  Jack  what  they  do  on  Sundays.      He  said  not  much, 

since  everything  is  closed.    He  sa'id  they  just  lie  around, 

not  doing /much  of  anything  together.    Mostly  they  just  watch 

TV.     Sometimes  they  light  a  fire  pnd  watch  TV.     They  used 

to  play  dames  like  Monopoly  but  nbt  anymore.    Clearly  it 

seems  even  though  the  whole  family  is  present  together  on 

Sundays,  jJack  does  not  experience  them  as  together.  They 

are  not  doing  things  together  like  his  friend  who  goes  skiing 

and  camping/  a  fact  which  Jack  often  mentions. 

Jack  says  that  the j family  "just  lies  aroiind,  not  doing  much  of  anything 

together. .  .and  watc^i  TV."    Even  Jack  doe/s  not  experience  this  as  a 

family  time  with  family  feeling.    Apparently  he  does  not  feel  involved 

in  the  television-watching,  in  looking  /at  the  fire  or  in  interacting 

with  family  members.   Vrhis  attitude  contrasts  with  Lee's  (above),  who 

\  '  / 

says  that  talking  about  the  show  as  a j shared  experience  "makes  it  more  ' 

memor 


able."    Jack  wishes  for  a  more  active  family  activity  like  skiing 


or  camping,  and  does  not ^experience  ielevision-watching  as  a  group 
activity  probably  because  \family  members  do  not  interact  with  one  another. 

One  of  the  fieldworkers  witnessed  the  following  scene  at 
a  girl's  house:  \  / 

When  I  came  to  the \house  /the  mother  was  sitting  in  the  big 
arm  chair  and  one  Aaughtfer  was  on  each  couch.     All  three  were 
watching  TV.    The  older  sister  wks  out  and  the  father  was 
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working  upstairs.    The  two  girls  sat  unmovingly  in  front  of 
the  television  watching  blankly ,  not  even  changing  their 
expressions  when  they  went  from  watching  a  situation  comedy 
to  a  news  show.     The  family  members  did  not  talk  to  one  another 
about  the  show. 

Although  the  family  members  may  have  been  inhibited  by  the  observer's 
^presence  they  still  exemplify  how  television  can  function  as  an  isolating 
rather  than  an  integrating  experience.     If  each  member  is  so  engrossed 
or  mesmerized  by  the  machine  that  he/she  is  annoyed  by  any  other's 
talking,  and  also  does  not  initiate  interaction  with  the  rest,  there 
is  no  basis  for  a  group  experience;  one  is  no  more  linked  with  one's 
family  members  than  one  is  with  fellow  viewers  in  a  movie  house. 

Our  analysis  of  these  adolescents'  conversations  with  us 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  under  certain  conditions  the  youngsters  feel 
a  sense  of  family  with  special  activity.     They  associate  this  feeling 
with  certain  kinds  of  involvement  with  other  family  members  as  a  group. 
When  the  family  is  involved  in  an  activity  in  which  all  members  are 
present  and  all  outsiders  are  absent;  when  the  members  engage  in  some 
activity  that  is  enjoyed  by  all  of  them;  and  when  the  members  interact 
with  one  another  and  attend  to  one  another  during  the  activity,  the 
adolescents  , experience  family  feeling.     The  activities  that  most  often 
fulfill  these  requirements  are  leisure  involvements  such  as  vacations, 
day  outings,  dinner  conversations,  television  watching,  and  table  games. 
The  special  association  of  leisure  activities  with  family  feeling  may 
be  rooted  in  the  fact  it  is  easiest  for  all  family  members  to  be  simultan 
eously  present  for  recreational  activities,  many  of  which  members  of 
different  ages  can  understand  and  enjoy,  each  in  his/her  own  way.  Thus, 
leisure  activities  provide  a  shared  experience  around  which  family 
members  can  talk.     The  daily  life  of  individuals,  as  well  as  jokes, 
are  also  content  areas  that  all  family  members  can  comprehend  and  thus 
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good  vehicles  for  promoting  family  feeling. 

Leisure  situations  are  thus  the  main  life  situations  in  which 


these  adolescents  experience  feeling  like  a  family.    Besides  the  character- 
istics already  specified,  we  observe  that  these  recreational  events 
are  clearly  bounded  by  time.    Vacations  and  day  outings  have  beginnings 
and  endings,  as  do  television  shows,  table  games,  and  dinner  time. 
The  adolescents  "feel  family"  within  these  time-bounded  activities. 
Yet  can  discern  other  family  involvements  not  so  clearly  bounded  by 
time  which  also  occasion  the  appearance  of  family  feeling. 

Some  of  the  families  have  family  projects.     These  are  continuing 
activities  in  which  all  members  are  engaged  and  constitute  part  of 
the  way  they  are  involved  with  one  another.     Good  examples  are  the 
family  gardens  which  two  families  maintain.     In  looking  at  these  two 
examples  we  see  a  clear  difference  between  the  experiences  of  two  adolescents 

pay:  [They  are  having  a  garden  tilled  and  there  was  going  to  be 

one  day  next  week  on  which  they  all  would  get  out  and  plant 
the  garden.    Fay  couldn't  be  there  and  she  was  upset  because 
she  had  to  do  something  else,  so  somehow  they  were  going 
to  change,  the  date  to  accomodate  her.     She  really  wanted 
to  be  in  on  this  family  event. 

Ron:  I  asked  about  what  he  did  on  the  weekends  and  he  started 

~~  telling  me  about  how  he  had  to  take  care  of  the  garden  this 

past  weekend.    He  said  every  year  he,  his  brother  and  mom 
resolve  that  they  are  not  going  to  have  a  garden.    But  every 
year  his  dad  insists  on  putting  one  in,  and  even  though  he 
and  his  brother  won't  budge  and  say  they  don't  want  one  his 
mom  goes  along  with  his  dad.      He  said^that  he  does  most 
of  the  work  on  the  garden  and  that  brother  doesn't  have 
to  do  much.     He  said  that  his  dad  has  some  illness  which, 
although  not  serious,  prevents  him  from  working  in  the  garden 
so  he  just  continuously  tells  Ron  what  to  do. 

Fay  is  very  much  involved  in  the  creation  of  her  family's  garden.  She 

had  been  involved  in  planning  it  with  family  members,  and  now  is  disturbed 

by  the  prospect  of  not  being  able  to  do  the  planting.     L*ter  in  the 

summer  she  showed  the  garden  to  one  of  the  researchers  and  explained 
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what  was  planted.    Fay  sees  the  garden  as  a  family  event;  as  a  member 
involved  with  this  garden,  she  does  not  want  to  be  excluded .from  any 
of  the  activity.     In  this  case  all  members  were  involved  in  the  garden's 
inception,  planting,  weeding,  and  final  eating.    As  a  project  that 
takes  place  over  time  it  allows  for  periodic  group  involvement  and 
it  supplies  topics  of  conversation  among  family  members.    We  can  see 
it  pulling  family  members  together  and  fostering  cohesiveness. 

Ron,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  derive  cohesiveness  from 
his  family's  project.    He  and  several  other  family  members  do  not  wish 
to  have  a  garden.    The  family  is  not  involved  in  this  as  a  group  and 
Ron  sees  himself  as  carrying  the  burden  of  work.    He  perceives  his 
father  as  the  task  master,  not  as  someone  sharing  a  group  project  with 
him.     The  parent  is  trying  to  induce  the  child  to  work  at  a  project 
that  is  distasteful  to  him,  the  child  resents  the  parent  and  the  cohesive 
ness  of  the  family  unit  is  undermined.     The  garden  becomes  a  topic 
of  discussion  among  family  members  only  insofar  as  the  parent  nags 
his  son  to  do  the  garden  work. 

in  comparing  these  two  family  experiences,  we  become  aware 
of  the  importance  of  all  group  members  being  involved  for  a  family 
project  to  promote  family  feeling.     In  addition,  all  members  must  activel 
enjoy  the  project.    We  speculate  that  these  two  factors  are  mutually 
determined:      the  project  is  perceived  as  enjoyable  because  all  the 
members  are  participating  as  well  as  the  reverse.    Work  on  the  garden 
is  perceived  by  Fay  as  a  way  of  participating  in  overall  family  life 
and  thus  as  a  valuable  experience.    She  does  not  have  to  be  dragged 

into  it  as  does  Ron. 

However,  the  garden  in  Ron's  family  is  not  a  total  loss: 
it. is  his  father's  project  in  which  he  enlists  the  help  of  family 


members.  One  way  the  family  members  become  involved  with  one  another 
is  to  become  incorporated  into  each  other; s  individual  projects.  But 
the  project  of  an  individual  family  member  may  also  be  adopted  by  all 
of  the  family  members  and  so  become  a  family  project  fostering  cohesive- 
ness.  Activities  in  Fay's,  Heidi's,  and  Ron's  families  exemplify  how 
this  ma?  happen.  $ 

In  Fay's  family  they  are  "all  on  the  Scarsdale  diet.1'  Fay 
recognizes  that  her  mother  desires  to  lose  weight,  for  when  asked  what 
she'd  like  to  change  in  her  mother,  she  said  the  she'd  like  her  to 
be  able  to  lose  weight  because  this  is  so  important  to  her.     The  mother's 
weight  loss  project  has  not  remained  an  individual  project.  Rather, 
the  brother  is  also  on  the  diet  in  order  to  lose  twenty  pounds.  Fay 
and  her  father  are  thin,  but  on  the  diet  too,  because  they  feel  they 
have  to  watch  what  they  eat  because  they  are  potentially  fat.  Thus, 
all  family  members  take  on  the  mother's  project  and  incorporate  it 
into  their  own  lives.    As  a  result,  the  diet  and  food  and  eating  are 
a  shared  experience  for  the  family,  and  weight  loss  and  watching  a 
shared  family  project. 

Similarly,  in  Heidi's  family  one  of  the  children  became  interested, 
in  horses.    The  parents  bought  horses  so  that  the  children  could  become 
involved  in  their  sport.    Of  the  five  children,  all  four  girls  ride 
regularly.    At  the  time  of  the  study,  three  of  the  girls  were  taking 
lessons  from  the  same  teacher  and  also  helping  each  other  to  learn. 
The  parents  said  they  like  horses  but  bought  them  for  the  children 
who  are  responsible  for  their  upkeep.    Over  time  the  father  became 
a  rider  and  now  gives  the  girls  feedback  as  to  how  they  are  doing  during 
practice.     He  also  became  knowledgeable  about  the  care  and  problems 
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of  horses,  so  that  when  a  Jiorse  was  sick,  Heidi  went  to  him  to  show 
him  and  ask  him  abojit  it.    Finally  the  mother  began  to  take  lessons 
from  her  daughter .X  It  was  not  an  unusual  scene  at  this  house  for  the 
whole  family  Jto  be  out  in  the  field  riding  and  watching  each  other 
ride.     Certainly  this  topic  permeated  family  gatherings  and  discussions. 
What  began  as  one  child's  enthusiasm  became  incorporated  into  siblings' 
an&  parents'  lives  and  a  full-fledged  family  project  or  interest. 

Finally,  in  Ron's  family  th^  family  business  is  a  central 
family  activity.     In  this  home  dinner  is  usually  the  time  when  the 
business  is  discussed,  but  this  is  not  problemmatic  Tjr  Ron.  Unlike 
the  other  adolescents ,  Hon  sees  himself  as  very  involved  in  the  business 
Each  time  in  the  f ieldworker ' s  meetings  with  him  he  talked  about  the 
business.    He  does  specific  jobs  in- the  business  for  his  parents,  and 
he  is  aware  of  influencing  situations  and  decisions  related  to  it. 
Once  on  a  walk  he  saw  a  new.,  related  business  opening  nearby  and  wrote 
down  the  location  to  tell  his  parents  about  the  potential  competition. 
Whether  with  his  parents  or  not  he  does  things  for  and  thinks  about 
the  ousiness.     It  was  a  family  business,  involving  both  mother  and 
father,  but  Ron  always  speaks  of  it  as  "our  business11  and  used  words 
such  as  "we"  in  describing  decisions  made  concerning  it.    We  see  that 
"  Ron"  experiences  nimseir  as  a"  member  6"f  the  business  and  as  a  participant 
in  that  aspect  of  his  parents'  lives.    All  the  tasks  that  Ron  performs 
for  the  business  are  individual,  not  group  tasks.    But  through  this 
individual  work,  Ron  is  bound  into  the  life  of  the  family. 

This  example  in  Ron's  life  stands  in  contrast  to  his  experienc 
of  the  garden.     Ron  wants  to  be  a  part  of  the  business,  but  not  a  part 
of  the  garden.     Ron  in  the  garden  is  the  only  member  who  actually  does 
the  work.    All  family  members  are  committed  to  the  development  of  the 
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business,  but  only  Ron's  father  is  really  interested  in  the  garden . 

For  Ron,  participating  in  the  business  is  analogous  to  Fay's  participation 

in  the  garden.     Each  is  enjoying  making  contributions. 

The  idea  of  family  life  implies  that  each  family  may  be  seen 
as  having  a  particular  life  of  its  own:     interests  and  activities  that 
all  or  most  of  the  members  participation  in.    We  have  identified  "family 
times"  and  "family  projects."    Family  times  refer  to  group  activities 
bounded  in  time  in  which  all  family  members  participate  in  a  shared 
activity.     Family"  projects  refer  to  families'  continuing  interests 
or  activities  that  all  members  participate  in  as  a  group  or  individually. 
Each  member's  separate  project  may  be  seen. as  connected  to  the  larger 
family  interest  area.    The  common  interests  of  family  members  serve 
to  facilitate  communication  during  dinner,  providing  a  shared  topic 
of  interest,  and  serve  to  /«inforce  group  involvement  by  all  family 
members.    Through  group  and  individual  participation  in  family  projects, 
and  family  times,  the  individual  experiences  membership  in  the  family 
and  is  increasingly  bound  into  the  family  life. 

We  have  been  implicitly  making  a  distinction  here  between 
the  life  of  the  family  and  the  life  of  the  individual  family  member. 
Each  family  member  pursues  a  life  in  various  ways  separate  from  other 
family  members.    The  seventh  graders'  lives  consist  of  many  activities 
outside  of  the  home,  in  settings  such  as  school,  peer  relationships, 
hobbies,  Hebrew  School,  summer  camp,  and  biking  around  the  neighborhood. 
The  other  family  members  do  not  share  these  activities.  Seventh-graders 
may  also  have  interests  which  do  not  overlap  with  those  of  family  members, 
such  as  Steve's  model  building,  and  Paul's  coin  collecting,  which  they 
work  on  at  home  and  which  are  not  shared  with  family  members.  But 
the  adolescent  also  participates  in  family  life,  which  we  have  described 
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in  this  section.     Throughout  the  report3_wm.continue  to  contrast  , 
the  life  of  the  family  and  the  individual  life  of  the  seventh  grader, 
but  the  primary  concern  of  the  next  few  pages  will  be  the  relationship 
between  family  life  and  individual  life. 

The  basic  process  through  which  an  adolescent  may  be  integrated 
into  his/her  family  life  is  demonstrated  in  the  following  extract  from 
our  fieldnotes.     In  characterizing  family  members1  involvement,  we 
have  discussed  family  time  and  family  projects.    Over  a  period  of  a 
week  a  family  may  engage  in  only  a  few  of  these  activities.  Clearly 
family  life  may  occur  daily  and  is  not* constituted  only  jy  these  readily 
identifiable  activities.    After  being  present  in  the  homes  of  the  adolescents 
over  the  three  month  period,  one  becomes  aware  of  a  certain  flow  .of 
interaction  among  family  members  which  taken  together  constitutes  the 
characteristic  life  of  the  family.     Over  the  course  of  an  afternoon, 
for  example,  members  move  in  and  out  of  each  other1 s  separate  activities, 
question  each  other  about  these  activities,  make  observations  about 
these  activities,  make  requests  of  one  another,  perform  some  activities 
together,  and  separate  again  to  engage  in  their  own  activity.     It  is 
likely  that  if  a  member  stayed  in  one  central  room  of  the  house,  such 
as  the  kitchen,  for  the  whole  afternoon  they  would  encounter  and  interact 
with  all  of  the  family    members  at  some  point  in  time.     To  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  this,  here  is  a  description  of  an  afternoon  with 

Carol.  * 

We  entered  the  kitchen  where  the  mother  was  cooking  something 
that  she  would  later  sell  as  part  of  her  work,.     Sitting  at 
the  table  I  chatted  with  Carol  and  her  mother.     Some  minutes 
later  the  father  entered  to  see  what  was  going  on  and  to 
meet  me.     He  sees  the  younger  daughter  coming  home  from  school 
and  comments  on  her  approach.    He  greets  her  when  she  comes 
in  and  she  gets  something  to  eat.     She  goes  over  to  inspect 
what  the  mother  is  doing.     The  mother  asks  her  to  get  something 
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from  the  refrigerator,  which  she  does.     She  describes  something 
at  school  and  makes  a  request  for  a  school  project.  The 
mother  tells  her  where  to  get  the  things  necessary.  She 
leaves  the  room  while  the  older  brother,  who  had  been  out 
with  friends,  comes  in  to  inspect  what  the  mother  is  doing. 
She  also  asks  for  help  from  him.    He  gets  a  drink  and  gets 
what  the  mother  wants..    Carol  goes  over  to  see  how  the  cooking 
is  coming  and  we  go  up  to  her  room.    We  see  the  father  watching 
TV  in  his  room.    On  the  way  down  we  see  the  mother  has  joined 
him  there.    Somewhat  later  we  see  the  younger  daughter  has 
joined  them.    We  go  to  the  TV  room  and  play  some  TV  games. 
The  mother  later  passes  with  the  laundry  and  stops  to  talk 
with, us.    The  sister  comes  in  and  makes  a  comment  to  us  about 
her  friend,  makes  a  phone  call,  and  leaves. 

in  looking  at  the  events  of  this  typical  afternoon  we  see  that  the 
family  members  engage  in  numerous  brief  interactions.    They  pay__a£tention 
to  what  each  other  is  doing  and  may  become  involved  in  it,  as  they 
became  involved  in  the  mother's  cooking  project  and  the  television 
watching.    They  comment  on  each  other's  activities  and  exchange  information 
about" their  individual  lives.    Each  family    member  is  very  much  involved 
in  knowing  what  is  going  on  with  the  other .. family  members.     If  someone 
is  in  one  of  the  central  rooms  of  the  house  it  is  likely  that  whatever 
he/she  is  doing  will  be  interrupted  several  times  in  the  course  of 
an  hour.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  kitchen  is  the  place  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  adolescents  do  their  homework.    Though  they 
are  engaged  in  a  separate,  activity  they  can  also  participate  in  whatever 
else  is  happening  in  the  life  of  the  family.    They  can  turn  for  help 
or  the  parent  can  look  over  their  shoulder.    When  Jack  comes  home  from 
school  he  goes  to  sit  in  the  kitchen  where  his  sister  is  preparing 
dinner.     They  chat  about  his  day  and  hers.    The  other  family  members 
soon  trickle  in  and  other  short  dialogues  are  started  before  they  leave 
the  room  again.    Jack  may  do  his  homework  there  in  the  kitchen  and 
periodically  be  interrupted  by  the  inquiries  or  talk  of  other  family 
members. 
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What  we  are  suggesting  is  that  the  home  seems  to  have  family 
life  rooms  i.i  which  this  daily  flow  of  family  life' interactions  takes 
place.     Usually  these  rooms  are  the  kitchen  or  the  family  room  (den). 

While  in  these  rooms  family  members  are  open  to  being  disturbed  or  inter- 

/ 

rupted  by  other  family  members.     Indicative  of  this  is  how  Lee's  parents 
go  up  to  their  bedroom  when  they  don't  want  to  be  disturbed  at  the  end 
of  the  evening.      Lee  understands  that  they  now  want  their  privacy  and-  ^ 
are  deliberately  removing  themselves  from  family  life.     Similarly,  when 
Ellen  is  cttffte*with  her  homework,  which  she  does  in  her  room,  she  comes 
down  to  the  family  room  to  watch    television  with  the  otners  and  thereby 
reenters  family  life.     When  Carol  wants  to  be  alone  she  goes  to  the 
basement  where  no  one  else  usually  goes.     Possibly  her  room  is  not  private 
enough  if  her  mother  is  home,  for  her  mother's  work  materials  and  phone 
are  in  Carol's  room.     When  Tom  took  his  friends  to  the  basement  he  became 
annoyed  at  his  younger  sibling  for  coming  downstairs  to  bother  them;  by 
removing  the  friends  from  the  family  rooms  Tom  implicitly  removes  other 
family  members    from  them  ar.d  himself.     When  Gail's  mother  and  Debra's 
father  need  to  do  work  at  home  they  go  up  to  their  rooms  and  out  of 
the  family  room.     But  when  Ellen's  father  was  working  on  the  dining 
room  table  next  to  the  kitchen  he  was  continuously  interrupted  by  family 
members  and  had  intermittent 'dialogues  with  family"  members  without 
being  annoyed.     When  the  researcher  came  to  Paul's  home  the  mother  asked 
where  they  would  be  so  that  she  could  plan  to  be  elsewhere.     In  this 
way  she  ensured  that  normally  family  life  space  would  be  left  private 
for  Paul's  use.     But  when  she  entered  the  kitchen4 to  prepare  dinner 
she  invariably  became  involved  in  the  dialogues  or  activities  that  the 
two  were  engaged  in.     Similarly,  Paul  asked  about  and- commented  upon 


what  she  was  cooking  for  dinner. 
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/in  each  home  specific  areas  seen  designated  as  family  life  areas 
in  which  family  members  can  expect  to .enter  into  brief  or  extended  inter- 
actions with  other  family  members.    Thus,  thfe  day  to  day  family  life 
^4  not  usually  characterized  by  recognizable  group  activities  or  projects. 
Rather,  routine  family  life- is  characterized  by  intermittent  interactions 
among  family  members  as  they  participate^,  in  and  talk  about  each 
other's  separate  lives. 

We  have  suggested  that  certain  rooms  in  the  home  may  be  regarded 
as  the  family  life  rooms.    We  have  also  suggested  that  family  members- 
bedrooms  are  perceived  as  private  spaces  to  be  used  (inter  alia)  to 
get  away  from  other  family  members.     Parents  when  they  wish  to  be  alone 
go  into  their  bedroom  and  some  lock  their  door\     They  are  in  effect 
closing  themselves  off  from  other  family  members  and  indicating  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  have  interaction  now,  barring  an  emergency.  Older 
•  siblings  in  families  also  spend  long  periods  of  time  in  their  rooms 
when  in  the  house. 

3  t  4 

But  when  the    adolescents  close  their  door  they  do  not  obtain 
the  same  degree  of  privacy  as  the  parent  or  older  sibling,  nor  do  they 
choose  often  to  close  the  door,    when  Tom  studies  in  his  room  he  is 
"  often  interrup^t^bTltiis^ 
his  mother  who  comes  in  to  see  how  he  is  doing.    While  the  fieldworker 
studied  Ellen  in  her  room  her  mother  came  and  went  three  times  bringing 
various  articles  of  clothing,  telling  her  some  things,  and  just  sitting 
and  interacting.     Heidi  was  with  her  girlfriend  getting  dressed  in  her 
room  and  her  father  opened  the  closed  door  to  tell  her  the  fieldworker 
had  arrived.    Later  he  walked  by  and  opened  the  door  to  ask  her  to  do 
something.    Neither  time  did  he  knock.    The  male  researcher  suggested 
to  Jack  that  they  go  to  his  room  to  talk.    Jack  looked  ac  him  oddly 
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as  if  to- suggest  that  was  a  strange  place  to  be.  The  female  researcher 
spent  considerable' time  with  the  girls  and  their  friends,  but  only  once 
did  a  girl  choose  to  go  to  her  room  to  do  things.    Usually  they  remained 

in  the  family  room  and  spoke  of  anything  with  littlf.  regard  to  others 

J 

overhearing  them.    Parents  would  enter -and  sit  down  and  join  in  the 
conversation  and  then  leave.     The  overall  impression  ' is  that  if  these 
adolescents  need  private  space,  they  can  usually * find  it.    But  they 
did  not  often  indicate  verbally  or  behayiorally  that  they  wanted  to^  » 
separate  themselves  from  family  life-     In  this  the    adolescents  were  ^  < 
not  significantly  different  from  younger  siblings  who  mainly  spent  time  ' 
in  the  family  rooms  and  whose  rooms  the  parents  entered  at  will,  with 
„no  apparent  concern  about  their  child's  privacy. 

■     These  observations  emphasize  the  extent  to  which  the  adolescents 
are  involved  in  and  integrated  into  family  life.      The  seventh  graders 
and  their  younger  siblings  participate  in  the  three  manifestations* of 
family  life  we  have' articulated:     family  times,  family*  projects,  and 
ongoing  family  interactions  in  the  home.    But  the  older  siblings  suggest 
a  different  picture  of  the  \dolescent • s  relationship  to  the  family. life. 

Heidi's  family  nicely  portrays  this  difference  in  that  the 
family  has  children  older  and  younger  than  Heidi.    On  every  occasion 
the  fieldworker  visited  the  father  was  also  present.     One  Sunday  all 
were  sitting  around  the  table  reading  the  newspaper  with  .the  television 
going  and  the  mother  doing  some  cooking.    These  activities  were  happening 
virtually  in  the  same  room.    Heidi  and  the  younger  siblings  were  present,, 
some  helping  with  the  cooking,  some  reading  the  paper  and  watching  TV.  . 
After  several  hours  the  older  siblings  emerged  from  their' rooms  so  that 
the  researcher  could  meet  them',  got*  something  from  the  kitchen,  and 

t 

went. back  to  their  rooms.    On  another  occasion    Heidi,  her  friend,  the 


c 

younger  siblings,  their  friend,  and  the  researcher  were  all  outside.  The 

mother  and  father  were  also  outside  working  in  the  garden.    Again  the 

parents  entered  into  the  children's  activities  and  the  children  entered. 

into  the  parents'.    At  some  point  additional  friends  came  to  see  one 

of  the  older  siblings.    Only  at  that  point  did  it  become  clear  that 

the  brother" was  at  home.     He  had  been  in  his  room  all  the  time.  In 

all  the  homes  studied,  younger  siblings  were  present  often  enough  during 

the  researchers'  visits  for  the  latter  to  get  to  know  them,"  but  in  the 

homes  with  older  siblings  the  researchers  hardly  ever* saw  these  persons. 

They  participated  very  little  in  routine  aspects. of  daily  family  life 

'  which  occurred  in  family  life  -rooms.     Rather,  they  spent  time  in  their 

own  rooms  or  simply  were  out  of  the  house.    We  have  'already  noted  how 

Steve  said  dinner  time  was  not  like  family  time  because  his.  brother 

was  often  not  there.    Spiking  more  of  this,  he  states: 

k  > 
My -brother  is  not  there  Very  much,  he  works.     Many  times  he 
starts- work  at  5:30  til  later,..  He/is  usually  studying*at  nig* 
and  he  ^ldom  does  anything  with  the^  family. 

[Steve  gives  the  impression  of  his  older  brother  leading  a 
life  fairly  separate  from  the  .rest  of  the  family..   At  least 
separate  from  Steve,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  his 
relationship  with  hfs  younger  brother,  where  he  gets  Involved 
in  the  yoiingfer  brother's  activities.] 

Most  of  the  older' siblings- like  Steve's  brother  hive  jobs  theft 'keep 

them  away  from  the  dinner  "table  'during  which  the  "major  daily  family 

time  occurs.-  Often  they  work  ;or  stu,dy  ^t  .night  or  go  .put  with  friends. 

#  As  Debra  saftd  of  her  older,  sister ,m  family  time  is  when*  they  all  sit 

down  to  talk  or  watch  TV  together,  which  only  happens  if  her  sister 

is  too  tired  to  go  out.     After  dinner 'television-watching  and  weekend 

outings  are  activities  that  the  older  siblir>gs*  are  oft,en  not  involved 

in.     Ellen  spoke  of  how  most, of  the- time  her  older  brother,  did  not  go 

to  the  cottage  with  them.     Defcra's  older  sister  did  not  have  to  go  on 


the  family  vacation.    Finally,  the  older  siblings  are  less  involved 
in  family  projects,     Heidi's  sister,  who  used^to  be  involved  with  the. 
corses,  now  has  no  -time  to  ritfe  and  does  not  go  riding  or  take  lessons 
with  the  rest  of  the  family-,    Ron's  older  brother  is  no  longer  expected 
to  be  part  of  the  family  garden  project  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  family 
project  even  if  .Hon  does  not  experience  it  that  way. 

These  observations  suggest  that  as  the' adolescents  age  they 
•$ter*&  sipre  of  their  time  in  separate  pursuits/  and  less  time.in  family 
activities  and  interactions...   The  cider  adolescent  maintains  dyadic 
relationships  with  individual  family  menders  but  seams  to  disengage 
*rwn  as-ive  participation''  in  family  life  itself..  Implicit  in  the  observa- 
tion tr.at  older  adolescents  engage0 in  pursuits  separate  from  the  family 
is  tht?  likelihood  that  they  are  establishing  a  separate  life  of  their 
awr.,  as  part  ef         process  of  individuation  and -identity  formation 
wfcich  colors  all  of  the  adolescent  life  span*    But  in  Addition,  the 
~l*t*t  .teens "  reparation  suggests  that  they  are  perceived  as  responsible 
*r.;3  fer.£Wled?eable-  enough  m  the  eyes  of  the  parents  to  spend  time,  safely 
away  frsm  the  family*    Through-  the  juvenile  years  one  observes  the  slow 
£ser?«r.CQ  of  the  child* s  separate  Ufe  as  he/she  spends  more  and  more 

.at  greater  distances,  from  the  patents*    The  seventh  graders  certainly 
spends  *or*  "suae  away  from  their  parents  than  dc  pre-schoolers.  They 
3c  tc  school  and  6vem;Lght  caasp.    They  spend  time  with  friends  at  their 
hovee*  movies,  and  topping.    Yet  like  younger  siblings  "they 'still  frecuer 
mek  -ut  atfcer  family  awb*r*  :and  are  sought  out  by  the  other  family 
mn&ztz*    They  participate  in  group  famUy;  experience,  rather' than  trying 
tt,  sej&rate  chenselves  from  it. 

%n  the  next  chapter  we  will  discuss  the  seventh  graders*  partic 
pzzim  "in  their  .peer  groups.    Through  oar  observations  we  came  to  see 
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the  tremendous  role  of  the  peer 
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group-,  in  the  lives  of  the  adolescents. 
Because  of  this  role  we  were  leji  to  believe  that  the  family  and  family 
life  was  of  less  importance  aJ  played  \  lesser  role  in  the  adolescents- 
lives  than  the"  peer  group.    Wijh  this  in\mind,  we  asked  Debra  if  she 
had  a  pie  which  represented  he*  life,  how  much  of  it  would  be  for  family, 
we  expected  her  to  indicate  onjly  a  small  part.    At  first  she  said  three- 
fourths  of  che  pie.    The  researcher  reacted  witu  surprise  and  she  said 
well  maybe  one-third,  but  either  was  larger  than  expected.     She  insisted 
that  regardless,  the  biggest /slice  would  be  home,  because  if  she's  at 
camp  she  writes  home  everyday,  and  when  at  school  she  is  thinking  of 
what  she  will  do  when  she  gets  home,  and  if  her  parents  will  let  her 
do. what  she  wants.    When  considering  places  she  cculd  be,  interactions 
with  family  members,  and  her  thoughts  when  away,  Debra  perceived  home 
as  the  biggest  part  of  her  life.    We  chose  to  ask  Debra  about  this  because 
she  is  the  most  peer-oriented  adolescent  we  studied.    Even  with  her 
overwhelming  peer  involvement,  she  clearly  saw  herself  as  very  involved 

in  her  family.  j 

Via  our  observations  and  the  adolescents'  statements  we  under- 
stand the  seventh  graders  to  be  very  much  integrated  into  the  life  of 
their  families.    When  we  discuss  parental  influence  on  the  child  we 
will  analyze  the  process  of  this  integration  mor*  fully.    As  Debra 
suggests,  the  flew'1  of  seventh  graders'  separate  lives,  they 
see  themselves  as  parts  of  this  family  unit.    They  are  involved  in  family 
life  in  an  ongoing,  day-to-day  fashion,  exemplified  in  the  numerous 
ways  that  their  activities  are  tied  to  the  activities  of  the  other  family 


members - 


All  adolescent  theorists  recognize  with 


task  of  the  adolescent  is  the  formation  of  an  identity  separate  from 


Erikson  that  the  major 
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parents  and  family.     The  first  process  of  identity  formation  is  indivi- 
duation from  the  parent  and  family.     The  older  adolescents  manifest 
this  individuation  in  their  creation  of  separate  lives  and  simultaneous 
movement  away  froxri  participation  in  family  life.    The  seventh  grader 
is  at  the  beginning  of  this  adolescent  phase,  and  is  not  yet  truly 
individuated  from  the  family  life.     Taken  together,  these  observations 
suggest  that  not  only  the  children  in  a  family  develop  and  change  over 
time,  but  also  the  nature  of  family  life  develops  and  changes  over  time 
as  the  children  themselves  individuate,     it  is  likely  that  the  meaning 
and  manifestation  of  family  life  change  as  the  family  grows  up.  This 
conception  of  family  developmental  process,  and  its  relationship  to 
child  developement ,  is  a  fascinating  area  for  future  research. 
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2 .     Parent-Child  Relationships 

The  parent-child  relationship  may  be  understood  as -having  two 
major  components  loosely  comparable  to  the  major  Home  Climate  Domains 
of  Relationships  and  Organization.     A  large  proportion  of  parent- 
child  interactions  involves  the  parent's  participation  in  and  support 
of  the  life  of  the  adolescent.     The  Home  Climate  variables  of  Involvement, 
Communication  and  Cohesiveness  assist  in  understanding  the  nature  of 
this  aspect.     But  a  second  body  of  parent-child  interactions  surrounds 
the  ways  parents  seek  to  alter  or  control  the  behavior  of  the  adol- 
"""escentT,  and  the  general  extent  of  parental  influence  in  the  life  of 
the  adolescent.     The  Home  Climate  variables  of  Structure  and  Influence 
are  important  in  understanding  parental  efforts  to  adolescents'  lives, 
a.        Parents'   Involvement  in  Adolescents1  Lives 

In  discussing  parent-child  relationships  we  focus  more 
on  how  the  parents  and  children  are  involved  with  each  other  in  one- 
to-one  situations  than  is  the  case  in  family  life  interactions.  In 
the  section  on  family  life  we  suggested  that  the  adolescents  asso- 
ciate the  cohesiveness  of  the  family  with  direct  involvements  of 
family  memebers  in  shared  activities.    The  data  on .the  parent-child 
relationship  similarly     suggest  that  cohesiveness  or  closeness  to  the 
parent  is  associated  with  the    dyad's  involvement  in  each  other's  lives. 
In  addition  to  behavioral  interinvolvement ,  one  major  way  that  parents 
and  children  participate  in  each  other's  lives  is  through  communication 
about  life  and  life  problems.     This  communication  is  one  form  of 
parent- child  involvement. 

In  characterizing  the  involvement  of  the  parents  and 
children  we  focus  on  the  ways  that  parents  individually  or  as  couples 
•  spend  time  alone  with  their  seventh  grader.     In  describing  this  the 
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adolescents  again  focused -on  leisure  and  hobby  activities.     The  boys 
mentioned  activities  undertaken  with  their  fathers,  which  both  father 
and  son  seemed  to  enjoy  doing.    Tom's  father  takes  him  to  ballgames  or 
plays  tennis  with  him  on  weekends.     Each  male  sibling  takes  a  turn 
going  with  or  playing  with  the  father.     Jack  and  ?aul  also  go  to 
baseball  games  with  their  fathers.    Jack  plays  catch  with  his  dad 
and  together  they  took  an  outing  "adventure"  to  the  tall  ships  and 
got  to  board  one.     Steve  plays  catch  with  his  father  and  together 
they  build  things  in  the    workshop.    As  Steve  said,  "We  both  like 
to  build  things".     Similarly,  Ron  and  his  father  are  going  to  build 
a  darkroom  because  both  are  interested  in  photography.     In  these 
cases  the  boys  and  their  fathers  have  mutual  interests  and  share 
these  interests  together.    The  girls  never  mentioned  going  to  sporting 
events  or  doing  hobbies  with  their  fathers  or  mothers. 

The  mutual  involvements  described  above    made  up  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  ways  parents  and  children  spent  time  together 
outside  of  family  time  activities.    More  often,  the  involvements 
of  parents  and  children  occur  through  an  interest  or  need  of  the 
child's  life.     We  have  .already  indicated  that  each  adolescent  may  be 
seen  as  having  an  individual  life,  one  part  of  which  is  his/her  par- 
ticipation in  the  family  life.     Similarly  the  parents  have  an  indivi- 
dual lives, one  part  of  which  is  their  participation  in  family  life. 
In  addition,  however/  part  of  a  parent's  life  is  to  become  incorpor- 
ated into  and  thereby  supportive  of  the  adolescent's  life.     A  good  part 
of  the  parent's  life  is  arranged  to  enable  the  adult  to  spend  time 
wit^the  child  so  that  the  child  can  pursue  his/her  interests,  have  needs 
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fulfilled,  and  generally  receive  support  from  the  parent.     Thus  Kevin's 
parents  come  to  watch  him  play  baseball  and  Ron's  attend  a  sports 
banquet  with  him  to  see  him  receive  an  award.    Alice's  mother  watches 
her  ice  skate,  makes  her  costumes,  and  takes  her  to  and  from  her 
skating  lessons.     Heidi's  parents  watch  her  horseback  riding,  give 
her  advice  on~her  performance,  come  to  her  shows.     Steve's  father, 
personally  uninterested  in  ships,  takes  his  son  to  a  museum  to  see 
the  ships  he  builds  models  of.     These  are  examples  of  ways  parents  spend 
time  with  their  children'  supporting  the  child's  enthusiasms  and  activ- 
ities in  which  they  themselves  are  not  necessarily  interested. 

Similarly,  parents  spend  time  with    their  children  doing 
activities  related  to  the  child's  general  maintenance  and  caretaking. 
The  major  daughter-mother  involvement  of  this  sort  is  clothes  shopping. 
Alice's  mother  commented  that  it  had  taken  three  weeks  of  looking  and 
discussion  to  find  just  the  right    pair  of  shoes.  Beth  talked  of  liking 
to    go  shopping  for  clothes  for  herself  with  her  mother.     Ellen  wears 
a  very  small  size  dress,  so  her  mother  makes  a  number  of  her  clothes 
and  they  are  involved  in  picking  out-  patterns ,   fittings,  and  the 
like.     Similarly,  parents  take  their  children  to  medical  appointments 
and  for  haircuts. 

From  our  observations    we  propose  two  additional  general- 
izations.    First,  the  separate  lives  of  the  seventh  graders  are  de- 
pendent in  large  part  on  the  participation  of  the  parent.  Outside 
of  family  life  involvement,  much  of  parents ^  direct  contact  with 
their  children  is  in  the  form  of  taking  them  to  and  from  places  in 
which  the  youngsters  pursue  separate  activities.    The  community  that 
we  studied  is  suburban,  having  no  bus  service.     Shopping  and  entertain- 
ment areas  of  interest  to  the  children  are  long  distances  away,  often 
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located  on  major  highways  nor  accessible  to  the  adolescents,  on  foot- 
Friendships  are  very  often  formed  at  school.  Because  of  the  large  and 
■prawling  nature  of  the  school  district  friends  often  live  good  dis- 
tances from  one  another.     Thus,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  parent  to  drive 
the  child  somewhere  and  later  pick  him/her  up,  every  day  of  the  week, 
in  this  kind  of  community,  :young  adolescents  who  cannot  drive  and  who 
have  not  other  means  of  access  to  activities  of  personal  interest  to 
them  are  dependent  on  the  same  parents  from  whom  they  are  seeking  to 
individuate  from  assistance  in  completing  this  developmental  separate 
life  task  -  a  touchy  predicament  indeed!. 

For  example,     Steve's  development  of  his  interest  in  ships 
was  dependent  on  his  parent's  involvement.     Steve  wanted  to  go  see  the 
tail  ships  and  also  a  special  nautical  museum.     This  year  his  parents 
did  not  want  to  take  him  to  these  places.     Of  this  Steve  said: 

I  definitely  do  want  to  go  in  and  board  the  ship,  because 
I  know  I  will  see  the  Nimitz  -  yes,  the  Nimitz  is  going 
to  be  there... 

(Have  you  talked  to  your  dad  about  going?) 

We  talked  about  it  at  dinner  the  other  day  and  we  aren  t 

sure  yet,  we  might,  I  might  go. 

(Just  you,  or  you  and  your  dad,  or  what?l 

I  don't  know,  my  mother's  not  that  fascinated  witn  snips. 

(Does  your  dad  like  it?l 

Not  too  much. 

[I  learned  that  Steve's  dad  had  taken  a  whole  week  off 
in  order  to  take  the  older  brother  to  various  colleges, 
to  consider  where  he  wants  to  attend.     The  orother  was 
taking  this  opportunity  to  look  at  various  college  cam- 
puses accompanied  by  his  Dad.     Steve  wanted  to  go  to  a 
museum  in  Fall  River  that  vacation  which  contains  many 
sailing  vessels    of  past  ages ,  of  which  Rob  constructed 
models  of  some.     He  had  been  there  once  before  and  enjoyed 
•  seeing  those  vessels  about  which  he  had  read.     Since  his 
dad  was  taking  the  week  off  he  asked  his  dad  if  he  woula 
take  one  of  the  days  to  take  him  to  the  museum.     His  dad 
at  first  said  no,  that  he  had  taken  the  week  off  in  order 
to  take  the  brother  around  to  the  colleges  and  there  wouldn  t 
be  time  to  take  such  a  trip.     Steve  felt  that  this  was  not 
fair.     He  thought  Bill  was  having  all  those  days  with  his 
 dad  and  he  had  none.  :  It  was  only  fair  that  his  dad  spend 
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one  . day  for  him  and  with  him.     He  said  that  h      o  upset 
w?th his  dad  and  told  him  he  didn't  think  it  was  fair, 
"is  mom  talked  with  hi,  dad  and  persuaded  him  to  take 
one  day  for  Rob  to  take  him  to  the  museum. ] 

Steve  did  not  .go  to  see  the  Tall  Ships  (an  earlier  event  in  Boston 
Harbor)   with  his  father.     Kis  parents  were  not  interested  and  would 
not  attend  even  though  Steve  asked  to  do  so.     Similarly,  the  parents  . 
were  not ' originally  interested  in  the  nautical  museum.     The  only  way 
that  Steve  was  able  to  go  was  by  having  his  mother  appeal  to  his 
father's  sense  of  equity  between  his  son's.     Clearly  the  father  felt 
that  exploring  college  with  his  older  son  was  more  important  than 
taking  Steve  to  a  museum!     These  parents  are  easily  involved  in  ac- 
tivities with  their  children  that  they,  too,  think  are  interesting 
dike  baseball)  or  important  for  the  youngsters  (like  clothing  the.) 

-o  nlaces  whe-e  thev  can  socialize  with  their  peers,  or 
taking  tnem  to  places  *me-e 

-j'nen  *-"-^e  child  wants  tne  c^r=n_ 
further  their  future  careers.     oat  *men  -e  cnn 

i     h  in  an  activity  that  is  not  interesting,  or  seen  as  de- 
to  be  involved  in  an  activity 

velocmentally  unimportant  by. the  parent    the  child's  development 
■  in  an  individual  direction  is  potentially  and  often  actually  limited, 
in  this  way  the  child's  opportunities  to  individuate  and  grow  are 
shaped  by  the  parent-child  relationship- 

But  dependence  on  the  parent  also  is  involved  in 
our  second  point.     The  structure  and  content  of  the  parent ' s« life  are 
influenced  by  the  child's  interests  and  needs.     Steve',  father  altered 
his  earlier  plans  by  a  day,  to  acco.odate  his  younger  son's  interests 
an*  desires.     Alice ' s  mother ,  on  the  other  hand ,  has  structured  her  life 
around  her  daughter's  ice  skating  practices , which  occur  five  times  a 
week  at  various  rinks  in  the  area  and  to  which  her  mother  must  transport 

=k=itinq  with  the  researcher,  the 
her  both  ways.     In  discussing  Alice  s  skating 

mother  said: 
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(Alice  started  working  towards  the  preliminaries  and 
you  could  see  that  she  really  needed  to  skate  twice 
a  week,  and  then  when  she  was  working  oo  her  first  test 
after  the  preliminaries , you  could  really  see  she  needed 
to  skate  more  often.    Now  she  skates  every  day,  -[Alice's 
mother  wants  me  to  know  how  expensive  skating  is.  Alice 
has  two  pairs  of  skates  which  have  to  be  replaced  every 
six  months,  because  she  is  still  growing.  The  boots  cost 
$200 ,  and  the  blades  $180.     Plus,  they  have  to  buy  ice 
time,  and  pay  for  lessons.     Also  the  mother's  time  is 
absorbed  because  the  skating  club  is  like  a  Co-op  and 
parents  have  to  give  time  to  keep  it  going.     And  until 
recently  the  skating  has  been  time  consuming  for  the 
mother  as  she  had  to  drive  half  an  hour  away  twice  a 
week,   "She  has  to  sit  and  wait  for  Alice  for  two  hours, 
and  she  said  it  is"  really  boring  so  she  brings  a  book. 
Now  she  shares  the  driving  with  someone  else,] 

For  Alice  to  be  involved  in  skating  requires  considerably^ vestment 
by  her  mother.     Aside  from  the  financial  expense,  a  good  part  of 
Alice's    mother's  time  and  energy  both  with  and  away  from  her  daughter 
is  spent  supporting  this  aspect  of  Alice's  life. 

This  description  of  parent-child  relationships  includes 
pictures  not  only  of  the  child's  life,  but  also  of  parents'  activities. 
Much  of  each  parent's  off -the- job  time  is  facilitating  the  interests 
of  his/her  offspring.     These  activities  are  not  only  face-to-face 
involvements  with  their  children  when  not  together.    Many  of  the  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  the  child  are  pursued  by  the  parent  alone.  For 
example,   unlike  the  girls,  the  boys  do  not  usually  accompany  the  mother 
on  shopping  trips  for  clothing;  rather,     the  mothers  shop  and  bring 
things  home.     The  boys  select  what  fits  and  what  they  want  and  the  7 
mothers  return  the  rejected  items.     Similarly,  Fay's  mother  goes 
weekly  to  the  library  to  take  out  books  for  the  family  to  read.  All 
of  the  children  in  the  sample  had  Bar  and  Bas  Mitzvah's  during  the 
months  of  the  project.     Fq>r  the  child  to  have  the  celebration  associated 
with  his/her  performance  in  synagogue,  the  parent  must  do  all  of  the 
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preparations  for  the  party  and  houseguests;  the  child  is  minimally 

involved  in  this  work-    When  Beth  was  asked, "You 1  re  not  taking  any 

responsibility  for  the  parties  or  anything  like  that?11,  she  answered, 

"No  f  I'm  just  making  sure  all  may  friends  come-"    By  doing  various 

tasks  that  make  the  activities  of  the  child's  life  possible,  the 

parents  support  the  separate  life  of  the  child. 

The  idea    of  supporting  the  life  of  the  child  appears 

to  be  a  fundamental  component  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  parent  in 

these  families-     Moreover,  it  seems  to  be  implicitly    expected  by 

the  children,  as  Beth  articulates  in  commenting  on  a  deviation  from 

this  -orm  in  her  friend's  home  life.    Of  thaJs  she  says: 

My  friends'  mother  is  really  cuckoo.     Her  mother  makes  her 
jook,  clean,  do  the -dishes,  make  dinner,  make  breakfast,  lunch. 
And  she  makes  me  so  mad,    her  mother...  Her  mom  makes  her  do 

the  insurance!   A  kid  shouldn't  have  to  do  that,  I  don't 

think  a  kid  should  have  to  do  insurance.     I  don't  think  a  kid 
should  have  to  make  dinner.     I  think  she  can  help,  but  not 
do  it.    Her  mother  comes  home,  gets  undressed,  gets  into  her 
pajamas,  and  plops  in  bed  and  says ,      lake  my  supper",1  S\\e  has 
to  get  up  at  6:30  in  the  morning  to  make  breakfast. 

(So  you  feel  that,  Linda's  being  expected  to  act  like  an  adult 
when  she's  a  kid?) 
Yah. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  girl  that  Beth  is  talking  about  is 
of    a  different  ethnic  group  than  Beth.    Although  we  do  not  argue  that 
these  parents'  behavior  with  respect  to  their  children's  lives  is 
good  or  bad,  it  does  reveal  an  implicit  assumption  about  parent  child 
relationships  in  the  Jewish  home.     That  is,  that  the  parent  exists 
to  perform  specific  life  maintenance  tasks  for  the  child,  so  that 
the  child  in  turn,  is  free  to  pursue  his/her  own  interests,  or  (as 
Beth  implies)   so  the  child  can  be  "a  kid".     Elsewhere  we  will  look 
at  the  distribution  of  chores  in  the  homes  of  these  adolescents  and 
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find  that  they  ar1*  expected  to  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  self  and 
home  maintenance.    These  tasks  are  perceived  by  all  as  paxt  of  the 
mother's  life  not  part  of  the  child's. 

Potential  for  friction  exists, *  then ,    between  a  parent's 
efforts  to  help  a  child  pursue  his/her  interests,  and  the  parent's 
pursuit  of  his/her  own.     Insofar  as  we  recognize  that  the  child  and 
the  oarent  cur sue  independent  lives  that  do  not  always  include  similar 
interests  the  potential  for  conflict  such  as  we  found  with  Steve  is 
always  possible.     Yet  expressed  resentment  by  the  parents  at  their 
-ole  in  supporting  their  children's  activities  is  almost  non  existent. 
The  researchers  originally  conceived  of  the  chaurfering  of  children 
among  activities  as  an  unfortunate  necessity  of  suburban  life  and 
early  in  the  study  sometimes  offered  to  transport  children  instead  of 
a  parent.     The  most  frequent  response  was,   "Oh  I  don't  mind  it  at  all 
I  like  to  take  them."    No  child  indicated  that  he/she  could  not  do 
things  he/she  wanted  because  a  parent  would  not  provide  a  means  of 
transportation,  and  no  parent  expressed  distress  at  being  continuously 
called  upon  to  be  involved  with  a  child  in  this  manner.     Both  seem  to 
>regard  it  as  a -natural  part  of  life  to  be  accepted  and  planned  for^ 
Even  when  the  child's  activities  require    a  lot  of  time  from  the 
parent,  as  in  the  case  of  Alice,  the  parent  finds  ways  o£~enabling 
the  child  to  remain  involved  in  interests  without  totally  ignoring 
his/her  own.     Alice's  motner  first  brought  a  bock  to  read  during  the* 
skating  lessons.     Then  she  found  someone  with  whom  to  car-pool  so  that 
she  drove  only  once  a  week..    Finally,   in  the  summer  months  the  mother 
took  a  college  course   during    the  time  her  daughter  skated.     In  these 
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ways  the  parents  structured  their  lives  so  as  to  support  the  interests 
of  their  children,  simultaneously  maintaining  a  relatively  high 
degree  of  direct  involvement  with^the  children.    We  will  discuss 
parental  involvement  in  the  children's  lives  again  in  the  sections 
of  this  report  on  in-school  and  out-of-school  learning. 

The  accessibility  of  the  parents,  their  general  presence 
and  overall  involvement  in  the  child's  life  is  very  important  to 
these  adolescents.    When  Gail  was  asked  if  she  could  change  anything  in 

,  .  -v.-  e^irt    "Tf  t  could  have  my  parents  home 

her  life  what  would  it  De,   sne  said,     It  i  couiu  i  r 

more.    My  mother  immediately    after  school  not  one  hour  later." 

sail  is  uncertain  why  this  matters  to  her  but  she  seems"  to  dislike 

coming    home-to  an  empty  house  .    She  recognizes  that  her  dad  has  to 

work.     "They  have  to  work,   so  it's  ok."  But  she  would  like  to  see 

both  of  them  more  but  "I  can't."     Two  of  the  boys,  Steve  and  Jack,  ' 

spcke  of  a  lack  of  involvement  with  their  father.     3cth  fathers  worked 

-    ,  ^ny^rr    fc^'e  weekend.     Steve  talked  about 
long  hours  as  well  as  one  day  during    t..e  we-*e..a 

«,n-'n        chare  tMnds."     Steve fs  dad  also  . 
how  his  father  "is  not  none  mucn  ^o  snare  Things. 

. .    la.mnnvor-  "     jack  talked 
did  not  have  "time  to*  show  him  how  to  use  the  — 

.^♦-•r,  nic  -iad  who  has  to  be  working 
much  about  how  he  wants  "more  time  witn  nis  aad 

Saturdays."      He  Wants  to  play  catch  and  go  to  more  ball  games.  Jack's 
father  was  then  in  the  process  of  changing  300s  so  that  he  could 
■  spend  more  time  with  his  family.     After  this  transition  Jack  and  .is 
father  went  to  see  the  Tail  Ships,  a  ball  game,    a  museum,  and 

went  shopping  together- 

Fay  spoke 'about  her  attitude  toward  her  mother  being 

home  after  school: 
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[I  asked  was  it  important  to  her  to  have  her  mom  there, when 
she^  came  home-  trom  school  and  she  ..says  yes^  emphatically.  *  She  • 
said  that  one  time  her  mother  got  home  late  because  she  was 
dependent  on  a  friend  to  drive  her.     Fay  wa$  all  angry  at.  her. 
mother.     She  doesn't  like v to  be  all  alone  with  just 'the  cat. 
She  anticipates  at  least  a  half  hour  of  talk  with  her  mother 
sharing  events  of  the  day  .and  having  a  snack  together 
when  she  gets  home.     Fay  does  not  want' her  mother  to  work  so 
sne  wouldn't  be  there. J  -  *  %  \  >\ 

Hot  being  alone  at  home  after  school  is  Important  to  Gail , ^Fayl  and 

Alice.     This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  disliking  an  empty  house.  The 

after  school  hours  are  important  for  the  parent-child  relationship. 

During  this  period  the  adolescent  talks  to  the  parent,  usually  the 

mother,   about  what  he/she  has  done  during -the  day  at  school  and  what 

they  are  concerned  about.     Although  Paul  did  not  express  such  sentiments 

to  us,  his  mother  indiated  that  she  feels* this  time  is  *  important, 

to  him.     She  deliberately  chose  a  part-time  job  so  that  she  'Could 

be  present  when  her  son  returned  from  school: 

}  [She  likes  working  half-time  because  she  felt  it  was  impor- 

tant to  be  home  when  Paul  arriyed.     She  felt  there  wejrq  often  ^ 
'  things  %he  wanted  to  share  with,  her  when  he  came  home,  either 

something  good  that  has  happened  or  something  that  one  of  the 
kids  had  said  to  h'ira  that  had  upset -him.     She  said  often  he 
j  might  come  hoitJe'and  although  she  can  see  that  he  is  -upset  about 

■  something  he  might1 -not  want  to  share  it  at  first,  but  he,  often 

\  eventually  shares  what  .he  is  upset  aboXit.     She  felt  that  she 

I  wouldn't'  want 'him  to  come  home  to  an  empty  house  and  since 

they  don't  need  th*e  money  for*  financial  reasons  she  ^sees  no 
!  reason  to  work  fuil-tiraej 

Alice  remembers  that  ^coming  home  to  an  empty  house  was 

j  V 

especially  frightening  to  her  when  she  was  younger:  for  her  it  remain? 
a  [distasteful  experience.     More  typical  are  Fay  and  Paul,  *w{iose  1 

i  *  *  ■ 

mdthers  observe  that  the  children  return  from  school^  with  good  and  bad 

things  to  tell  their  parents.     Paul's  mother  indicates  that  if  she  is 

i  „ 

available  after  school,  even  if  he  does  not  talk  to  heif,  she  is  aware 
ot  his  feelings  and  will  try  to  find  time  to  talk  to  him  later  in  the 
day.  .    •  •  '    m  *  • 
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These  observations  suggest  that'  is  is  important  chat  tr.e 

parent  be  physitealLy  -mailable'  to  the  adolescent  *fter  school.    Ever,  a 

short,  delay    in  appearing  disturbs  5>y  and  Gail,-   Vet  if  we  look  at 

the.^adolescent    children  of,  working  parents  who  are  'nottnome  after 

•scr.oclV  we  find  that;  they  do  not  seem  botnered  by  the' parents'  absence 

as*  adolescents  who  usually  have  their  mother  home  after  school* claim 

•  tnae  they  would  be .  '\crkir.g  parents  frequently  use  the  phone  so  maintain 

accessibility  and  contact  with  their  cr. Hirer..     Decra's  mctner  phcr.es 

•after'school  when  she  is  working  to  .aik  to  her  da«r;ter  and  discuss 
i 

-tne"  day- and  afternoon  events,     lee  phones  r.is  rscvc  aecut  t'.ree  tw.  a 
we-k  when  Ms  wants"  to  talk  witn  her.    Thus  r.e  6xp-rier.resT.x3  «t.->,r 
as  available  to  mm  ever,  if  im  IS  net  pr^ef.t.    His  V-r.^r  Hit 
rr.cr.es  the' mother  daily  to  tal-k  after  scnccl,    in  v.w  way  tr.e  mtt-r> 
provide  after  school  .contact  even  tnougn  tr.ey  are  net  -  r.yii  ja^ly  p  ::•■*■>??.*. ♦ 
and  then  adolescents  do  not  express  er.e  wish  tr.at  tr.e  recr.*r  w*r>  r.crv 

Nor  do  the  adolescents  wnose  parents  ar<-  sfs«n  not  r..rv 
ift«r  school  because  they  are  *>x.-.-j  errands  express  x  Jeair*  f«  tr.e 
•arentsto  he  bc^ .    When  m«j  saw.  All:,-  ana  *evir.  «i 

,ay  Bhiy  often  do  not  ear*    hsr*  atr^tly  if**  .twcl  anyv,;  ?<„:V 
their  actr.er  arrives  shortly  after  the  =Juldre«  arJ         '■  « 
-x^t  the  day  at  tha*,  ««u  _aJH*M*»tS  *  «ar~t  « 

wnatever  pattern  of  parental  acM*siMliS>  x  *  *rtk:..:r.*5  zr. 

More  imporvnt  tnan  rem,-?  j r.y:.i :*ily  r l*=*r  5-'s"  *  " 
seems  is  that  tr.e'  parents  and  cr.il  !r~i  find  r^,  v  ►•iU  '  — ' 

day.    Again  we  see  that  dyadic  ;.al*  scroti  ta*,->  *r.;'.r..-r  way  m« 
parents  become  involved  With  their  CMldr..r,"  >  liW*.     Ift  addzt-'r.  rr. 
cr.e  activities  parents  and  aiidnr.  *  *   :>-  >-r.  *aJ  w  sr.-  ^-Ww' 


through  which  th$0  parents  make  possible  the  separate  life  of  the 
child,  adolescents  and  parents  spend  time  together  discussing  the 
happenings  of  the  adolescent's  life.     In  this  way,  parent-child 
communication  becomes  an  important  manifestation  of  parental  in- 
volvement . 
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b.    parent- Child  Communication 

By  "Parent-Child  Communication"  we  mean  those  times  in  the 

parent-child  relationship  when  the  parent  and  child  talk  to  one 
another  in  conversation,  rather  than  doing  actual  activities  together. 
We  also  distinguish  this  conversation  from  controlling  communication, 
in  which  parents  give  the  adolescents  directions,  enforce  discipline; 
and  use  verbalizations  -in  other  ways  to  direct  their  children's 
immediate  behavior.    These  types  of  communications  will  be  discussed 
in    the  section  on  parental  influence. 

In  the  last  section  on- parents'  involvement  in  their  children's 
lives  we  noted  how  much  of  parents'  direct  interaction  with  their 
children  occurs  in  the  form  of  conversations.  We  described  how  these 
adolescents  share  the  happenings  of  their  day  with  their  parents,  at 
dinner  and  after  school.   During  these  times  parents  and  children  are 
closely  involved'with  each  other  through  talk.     In  this  section  we 
explore  the  nature  of  this  --conversation,  as  well  as  how  it  often 
helps  the  parents  to  become  psychologically  involved  with  the  child 

and  the  child's  world. 

in  the  discussion  of  family  life  we  emphasize  that  the  adoles- 
cent must  be  seen  as  having  a  life  separate  from  that  of  the  family 
and  parents.     Insofar  as  parents  and  adolescent  are  not  .constantly 
together      to  witness  the  activities  of  their  respective  lives,  they 
have  to  access  each  other's  lives  only  through  communication  describing 
those  lives.     One  parent  commented  that  she  was  glad  that  her  child  was 
"  going  to  participate  in  the  study  because  she  thought  that  it  might  be 
a  way  for  her  to  find  out  what  her  child  was  doing.     She  experienced 
— iTcTilirii-ffiVir^aMclng  with  nor  ahnnf  the  happenings  ,in  jthe  


child's  life  and  so  lacked  knowledge  of  it. 
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The  Complaint  that  they  do  not  know  what  their  children  are 
doing  away  from  home  seems  to  be  expected  from  parents  of  adolescents 
in  North  American  society.     Part  of  the  im^ge  of  an  adolescent  that 
many  people  share  is  a  person  who  maintains  a. private  life  to  which 
parents   (and  other  adults)  have  little  access.     Thus  in  looking  at 
communications  between  parents  and  adolescents  in  this  study  we  were 
surprised  at  the  breadth  of  adolescent  out-of-the-home  activities 
to  which  parents  have  access  through  communication.     The  vast  majority, 
of  the  adolescents  speak  to  at  least  one  of  their  parents  daily 
about  almost  every  aspect  of  their  lives.     The  adolescents  talk  with 
their  parents  about  what  they  learn  at  regular  school,  religious 
school,  and  in  other  settings  where  they  go  for  instruction.  They 
discuss  their  reactions  to  these  activities,  including  what  excites 
them  and  what  upsets  them.  They  describe  their  own  misbehavior  and 
punishments,  their  troubled  relationships  with  adult  supervisors, 

sr. 

and  their  perceptions  good  or  bad  of  any  of  the  people  or  tasks  in 
the  various  external  settings.     Similary  they  discuss  many  peer 
activities  and  associated  feelings,  problems,  and  concerns. 

In  listening  to  both  parent-child  interactions  and  to  the 
adolescents'  own  reports,  we  <j«taed  the  impression  that  on    the  whole 
these  adolescents  hold  back  from  their  parents  relatively  little 
information  about  their  lives  from  their  parents.     Although  they  live 
many  hours  of  their  lives  separate  from,  their  parents,  in  conversation 
they  inform  their  seniors  of  the  major  happenings  in  those  other  areas 
of  life.     In  addition,  through  often  excited  and  animated  descriptions 
of  the  happenings  of  their  days  they  involve  their  parents  in  the 
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excitement  of  their  lives?  through  their  bored  recountings  of  other  « 
aspects  of  their  days  they  involve    their  parents  in  their  mundane 
feelings?  by  sharing  the  anxiety,  distress,  and  anger  of  their  day 
they  involve  their  parents  in  the  overall  fabric  of  their  lives.  Thus, 
through  fairly  extensive  reporting  these  teenagers  draw  their  parents 
into  the  day-to-day  events  of  their  separate  lives. 

We  are, not  claiming  that  the  parents  know  every  detail  of  a 
child's  life,  or  are  we  suggesting  that  the  children  have  no  life 
withheld  in  privacy  from  their  parents.     On  the  whole,  however,  the 
adolescents  give  their  parents  access  to  many  areas  of  their  lives 
such  that  their  elders  can  share  the  child's  experience  of  the  world. 
In  this  way  parents  become  involved  ir\  and  knowledgeable  about  most 
aspects  of  the  child's  separate  existence. 

The  emergence  of  a  private  area  of  experiencing  is  also  indicated 
The  one  topic  not  discussed  with  parents  as  frequently  as  others  was 
relationships  with  the  opposite  sex.    Unlike  the  other  subjects  we 
noticed,  this  topic  was  rarely  spontaneously  included  in  the  parent- 
child  interactions  we  observed.     It  was  discussed,  however,  in  almost 
every  peer  interaction  we  witnessed. Some  reference  to  the  opposite 
sex  and  to  feelings  about ^and  current  news  of  specific  "opposites" 
was  almost  always  made  in  conversations  with  peers.     Yet  this  kind  of 
information  was  seldom  communicated  to  parents  during  our  visits.  Not 
all  the  adolescents  talked  with  friends  about  sexual  feelings  and 
boy-girl  relationships  but  those  who  did  restricted  exchanges  on  the 
subject  mainly  to  peers. 

Beth  who  indicates  that  she  does  talk  to  her  mother'  and  not  her 
%  friends  about  her  boy-girl  relationships,  describes  below  a  typical 
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conversation  with  her  parents.     She  had  been  asked  out  by  a  boy  and 
she  was  telling  this  to  her  parents: 

They're  kind  of  old  fashioned.    My  father5*  says ,  "Who  else 
is  going  besides  you  and  Joe?"  And  I  said  Sue  and  Tim.  And 
they  say,  "Who  else?"  and  I  said  "Well,  we're  going  alone." 
And  th&y  said  "Oh."     I  came  home  that  day  when  Joe  asked  me 
out  and  I  said,  "Mom,  this  kid  asked  me  out,"  And  she  said, 
"Where  you  going?"  And  I  said,  "We  didn't  decide  yet."  And 
she  said,  "Why  did  he  ask  you  out?"    It  was  so  funny.  She 
thought  that  as  soon -as  this  boy  asks  you  out  you' have  to  go 
out.     So  I  said  to  her,  "Mom,  that's  the  old  fashioned  way 
to  do  it." 

Beth' s  communication  about  this  boy-girl  relationship  seems  to  be 
both  transmission  of  information  and  an  implicit  request  for  permission 
to  go.    Her  father  sees  it  as  something  he  will  have  to  make  a 
decision  about.    We  are  uncertain  whether  Beth's  parents  knew  if  she 
liked  this  boy  and  that  she  was  "seeing"  him  in  school  previously 
as  a  "boyfriend".     Her  parents  recognize  him,  however,  as  one  of  the 
boys  in  her  "crowd".    But  this  kind  of  day-to-day  sharing  about 
happenings  between  the  sexes  is  relatively  infrequent    in  parent- 
child  communication.    Beth  gives  an  indication  of  why  this  might  be 
the  case  when  she  notes  that  her  parents  "are  kind  of  old  fashioned" 
and  so  do  not  understand  how  boy-girl  relationships  are  handled  in 
her  life. 

The  parents  are  perceived  by  the  adolescents  as  lacking  under- 
standing of  boy-girl  relationships  in  their  generation.     Carol  states: 

If  you  try  to  explain  a  feeling  you?have  inside  you  or  some= 
thing,  they're  not  going  to  understand  and,  like,  their  gen- 
■   eration,  they  didn't  start  dating  til,  like,  tenth  grade  and 
we're  dating  in  fifth  grade. 

Carol  indicates  that  her  parents  are  not  able  to  understand  "a 
feeling  you  have  inside"  because  their  generation  had  different  circum- 
stances and  relationships  with  the  opposite  sex  at  her  age. 
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Paul  also  relates  that  his  parents  do  not  understand  the 
nature  of  relationships  with  the  opposite  sex.    He  compares  talking 
with  his  mother  and  talking  with  his  .-friends  on  this  subject: 

He  felt  generally  that  his  parents  could  understand  things 

•       ~+=r,r  *-o  him      He  f»lt  that  there  were  some 
that  were  important  to  mm.     He  r-xt  '-'"^  <:„;or,H=  rhai 

things  that  he  could  more  easily  share  witn  his  friends  than 
with  his  mom.     This  was  because  his  friends  would  not  be  sympa- 
thetic deliberately,  but  because  his  friends  were  at  the 
same  level.    He  felt  that  they  could  understand  J«  "-7^ 
They  had  the  same  concerns  as  he  did.    This  was  in  ^art-cular 
with  boy-girl  relationships- 
Again  the  adolescent  points  to  a  difference  between  his  and  his  par- 
ents' experiences  of  the  world  as  blocking  communication  and  under- 
standing.   The  adolescents  perceive  their  parents  as  having  difficulty 
'  understanding  this  area  of  their  lives,  in  contrast  to  most  other 

areas  of  their  lives. 

But  implicit  in  Paul's  statement  is  the  suggestion    that  he 
does  not  discuss  certain  topics  with  his  mother.     Carol  also  indicates 
that  after  trying  to  talk  to  her  parents  a  number  of  times  on  topics 
that  they  could  not  understand  she  stopped  raising  these  issues  with  ■ 
tr.em.     Instead,  she  spends  time  alone  thinking  about  her  feelings. 

Fay,  on  the  other  hand,  continues  to  share  her  feelings  about 
boys  with  her  mother.     Fay  states  that  her  mother  understands  "because 
she  went  through  the  same  things  when  she  was  young.     She  liked  boys 
and  worried  about  how  she  looked."     Unlike  Card,  Fay  concentrates 
on. the  similarity  between  her  mother's  and  her  own  feelings  when 
growing  up.     Sensing  that  her  mother  understands  these  feelings,  she 
shares    these  with  her. 
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What  we  suggest  here  is  that  the  content  of  parent-child 

Mr 

dommunication  seems  related  to  the  degree  to  which  the  child  perceives 

<? 

the  parent  as  understanding  those  aspects  of  their  lives  that  they 

*  * 

share  with  them.    Boy-girl  relationships  seem  to  be  the  first  major 
area  of  life  in  which  they  do  not  feel  understood  by  their  parents, 
and  become  the  one  general  category  that  parents* have  least  access 
to.    We  suggest  that  parents  may  indeed  understand  least  well  this 
aspect  of  their  children's  lives,  and  that  their  youngsters '  app- 
rehensions are  at  least  in  part  correcrt. 

But  the  connection  between  pl"rceived  parental  understanding 
and  extent  of  communication  about  the  child's  life  is  also  manifest- 
on  other  topics.     For  example  .Steve  wanted  to  spend  time  with  his 
father  looking  at  ships.     After  he  expressed  his  feelings  about  his 
father's  unfairness  to  his  mother,  she  intervened  for    him  with  his 
father.     Her  behavior  suggests  that  she  understood  what  Steve  was 
feeling  and  was  able  to  act  to  help  him.     However,  Steve  was  also 
having  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  with  peers  at  school.     Steve  mentioned 
what  occurred  at  school  to  his  parents  in  his  talks  with  them.  In 
describing  his  parents*   reaction  he  states  that  "Sometimes  mom  is 
not  very  understanding...  She  thought  I  was  over-estimating,  over- 
exaggerating  the  problem.     She  will  think  it's  a  lot  worse  or  not 
as  bad  as  things  are."    Over  time,  Steve  stopped  telling  his  parents 
about  what  was  happening  at  school.     Only  when  the  counselor  called 
the  parents  in  to  work  on  Steve's  peer  relationships  because  of  de- 
clining grades  did  Steve's  parents  become  aware  of  the  severity  of 
his  peer  problems.    By  responding  to  Steve  that  he  must  be  exaggerating, 
his  parents  showed  that  they  did  not  understand  Steve's  experience 
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in  his  world.  '  Receiving  no  understanding,  Steve  stopped  sharing 
that  aspect  of  his  life  with  them.  — - 

Through  communication  parents  gain  access  to  the  child's  world.  •. 
But  through  communication  the  child  also  learns  what  aspects  of  his/ 
her  life  parents  can  mean ingully  respond  to,  and  which  aspects  the  parents 
seem  incapable  of  understanding.     As  they  feel  misunderstood  they  no 
longer  share  that  aspect  of  their  life  with  parents.   From  the  parent's 
point  of  view,  the  child  begins  to  develop  a  private  life  unknown  - 
to  the  parent.  The  seventh  grade  appears  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
emergence  of  this  private  life  and  the  more  differentiated  relation- 
ships between  parents  and  children  of  later  adolescence. 

But  overall  we  recognize  that  these  seventh-graders  still 
sr.are  the  bulk  of  their  life  experiences  with  at  least  one  parent- 
The  very  presence  of  this  extensive  sharing  suggests  that  they  feel 
understood  in  most  areas  of  their  lives.     When  we  asked  the  adolescents 
about  their  feelings  of  being  understood,  all  of  them  indicated  that 
they  felt  'understood  most  of  the  time  by  at  least  one  parent.  The  notion 
that  parents  cannot  understand  the  experiences  of  teenagers  was  not 
widespread  among  this  group.     Rather,  they  wanted  and  expected  their 
parents  to  snare  the  happenings  and  feelings  of  their  iiv.es.  Cne 
afternoon  Alice  and  her  mother  and  another  girl  were  gossipping  about  the 
people  at  her  gymnastic  '  s  class.     Alice  was  telling  a  funny  story  about  ' 
one  of  the  people  there,  when  her  mother  said,  ''I'm  sure  [the  researcher] 
is  not  interested  in  this  gossip!"    Alice  responded  vehemantly,  "I'm 
telling  you,  Momi"    Clearly  it  was  important  to  Alice  to  tell  her 
mother  even  the  little  things  that  happened  in  her  life. 
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'That  the  parents  usually  listened  and,  like  Alice's  mother, 

participated  in  the  talk  suggests  that  the  parents  are  also  inter- 
na* 

ested  in  hearing  about*  the  child's  , experiences The  adolescents-1 

^  ^  ->», 

descriptions  of  their  parents'  reaction  to  this  sharing  indicate 

that  the  children  perceive  them  as  generally  interested  and  ready 

to  become  involved  in  their  emotional  lifef  for  example,  said: 

His  mom  would  always  ask  him  what  is  wrong  when  she  noticed 
that  Tie  was  in  a  bad  jnood.  I  asked  what  she  would  have  picKed 
up  on  to  say  this.  He  said  that  he  would  appear  to  be  grouchy 
and  getting  into  a  fight  with- his  sister/  He  said  tfrat  his 
Mom  thinks  talking  about  what  is  upsetting  him  sometimes  helps 
^  even  without  any  particular  advice.  He  said  that  it  sometimes 
does. 

Tom  indicates  that1  his  parents  are  sensitive  to  when  he  is  in  a  bad- 

mood.     Similarly  Ellen  notes  that  when  she  stomps  around  the  house 

her  parents  yell  at  her  "That's  not  communication!",  and  try  to  get 

her  to  talk  about  her  feelings.     Fay's  brother  describes  a  particular 

face  Fay  makes  when  she  is  in  a  bad  mood.     Paul  .describes  his  mgther 

similarly,  stating  that  when  she  notices  that  he  is  upset: 

Sometimes  my  mom  will  ask  me  what  is  bothering  me,  and  if  I 

say  nothing,  she'll  get  mad  and  keep  asking  me  what  is  bothering 

me  until  I  tell  her  something. 

In  describing  her  parents'  reaction  to  her  being  upset,  Carol  observes: 

My  dad  figures  that  if  anything  was  wrong  I  would  go  to  him  and 
my  mother,  and  everything  would  get  straightened  out...  Or  he'll 
say  if  I'm  down  he'U  say,  "What's  wrong?",  and  I'll  say, 
"Nothing." 

[And  he  doesn't  keep  bugging  you  until  you  tell  him?] 
No 

[Does  your  mother  do  that  ?] 

No,  if  I  don't  want  to  tell  .them,  then  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
them. 

Finally,  Alice  describes  one  time  when  she  was  very  upset  and  locked 
herself  in  her  room.     She  remembers  that  she  "heard  her  parents  yelling 
'Where  is  the  key?',  cause   [she]  wouldn't  let  them  in." 
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We  ,see  from  these  descriptions  that  t^rer  parents-are  generally 
sensitive  tp  when  their  children  are    upset  about  something-  They 

seek    out  the  child  and  make  themselves  available  for* talk.  "  Some  of 

% 

the  parents  like 'Carol 1 s  simply  ask  the  child  what  is  wrong  and  leave 
it  at  that  if  th.e  ghild  does  not  want  to  talk.  _  But  a  good  number* 
pressure  their  children  *to  talk  when  they- are^pse^  Implicit  in  the§e 
parental  reactions  is  the  message  that  the  way  to  handle  beifig  upset 
is  to  talk  about  one's  feelings,  describe  them,  and  analyze  what  one 
thinks  is  causing  them.-  r  The    parents  thus  encourage  the  child  to 
"de,al  with  his/her  feelings  in  these  ways  by  making  themselves  avail- 
able as  an  understanding  audience.     Parents'  probing  for  feelings 
also  indicates  that  they  see  it  as  appropriate  for  themselves  to 
be  involved  in  helping  their  children  with  their  feelings. 

One  way  parents  help  their  children  with  their  feelings  is 
by  being  present  to  hear  and  sympathize.     In  addition,  two  other 
processes  seem  to  have  similar  outcomes.     Alice  *as  distressed 
because  one  of  her  friends  could  not  come  to  her  par^y.     Her  mother 
nonverbally  responded  by  showing  a  sympathetic  face.     She  then  said, 
-Well,  it's  kind  of  a  legitimate  excuse."    Sensing  Alice's  feelings 
of  rejection  her  mother  tries  to  help  Alice  to  see  her  friend's  in- 
ability to  come  as  the  result  of  circumstances  rather  than  a -personal 
rejection.    The  mother  helps  her  child  perceive  the  situation  so 
that  it  is  less  disappointing  'and  also  less  threatening  to  her 
daughter's  "developing  self-confidence  about  her  abilities  in  social 
situations.     Alice  also  reported  that  recently  she  told  her  parents 
that  she  doesn't  want  to  move  to  a  new  home.     She  expects  that  now 
her  parents     "will  tell  me     all  the  good  things  about  meting  so  that 
I'll  feel  better  about  it".     In  both  cases ,  Alice ' s  parents  are  trying 
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to  change  Alices  perception  of  a  distr^sing  situation  so  as  to  help 
her  "feel  better"  about  something  that  will  inevitably  occur.  Through 
communication  the  parents  try  to  affect  their  children's  perceptions, 
to  help  them  minimize  their*  distress  and  tjz  accept  what  is  happening 

to  them,  all  the  while  appreciating  tttat  the  distress  is  real. 

*** 

A  second  Wcfy  that  parents  try  to  help  tf\e  child  with  concerns 
and  problems  is  offer  advice.    Paul  also  naties  how  his  mother  will: 

*  n 

Help  jiim  think  a  problem  through,  help  him  reason  out  a 
problem.    His  dad  is  either  an  optimist  or  a. pessimist,  telling 
him  either  that  things  will  be  ok  and  work  out,  or  that 
there  just  isn't  anything  he  can  do  about  it  and  he  will  just 
have  to  accept  it.    He  felt  that  his  mother's  kind  of  help  was 
better.     Carol  had  a  problematic  interaction  wi£h  a  non- 
Jewish  ff^end  because  Carol  did  not  want  to  talk  about 
religion.     This  friend  told  all  of  Carol's  other  friends, 
causing  her  to  have  to  answer  for  it.     She  felt  that  It  was 
extremely  inappropriate  of  her  friend  to  have  done  this.  So 
when  she  went  home  and  , told  her  mother  what  happened,  the 
mother  told  her  that  you  have  to  stick  to  your  own,  you 
don't  have  to  prove  anything  to  them/    Carol  prefers  Jewish 
friends  because  they  are  already  like  you  and  you  can  get 
along  with  them. 

Beth  had  a  problem  related  to  school  which  she  discussed  with  her 
mother : 

If  I  had  a  test  and  I  wasn't  ready  for  it,  like,  and  I  don't 
want  to  take  it.  Like,  I  didn't  want  to  take  my  science  test 
and  I  asked "my  mom  if  she'd  drive  me  in  late  today  so  I  wouldn't 
have  to  take  it.     And  she  says,  "Do  you  have  the  notes?"  and  I 
said,  "Yes,  but  I  forgot  them."    And  she  says,  "Well,  if  you 
study  them  you'll  be  able  to  take  the  test.     So  go  up  and 
study."  And  I  said,  "Oh,  I  have  to  take  the  test." 

These  adolescents  often  have  problems  in  interpersonal  rela- 

tionships  that  result  in  hurt  feelings  or  awkward  situations.  They 

may  also  have  problems  such  as  Beth's  in  school  that  they  look  to 

parents  to  help  them  solve-   'Some  parents  simply  indicate  the  way  a 

problem  is  to  be  solved.    Beth's  mother  tells  Beth  that  she  must 

take  the  test,  so  the  ^olution  is  to  study.    However,  some  of  the 

parents  like  haul's  mother,  try  to  help  the  child  think  through  the 
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situation.    Some,  like  Carol's  mother,  offer  suggestions  that  are  not 
binding     of  ways  .to  act  in  the  future  to  avoid  hurts  or  problems^ 
in  all  cases,  the  parents'     advice  probably  influences  the  adolescent's 
actions  in  their  separate  life.    Beth  does  take  the  test.  Carol 
seeks  out  Jewish  friends.    PauJS  develops  different  strategies  for 
handling  current  and  future  problems;  His  mother,  unlike  his  father, 
helps  him  discover  ways  to  influence  his  life,  .besides  Dust  accepting 
what  comes  and  hoping  for  the  best. 

Through  communication  about  problems  and  feelings  the  parent 
enters  into  the  child's  experiencing  of  the  world  and  helps  the  young 
person  gam  a  new  perspective  on  what  has  occurred.     In  addition, 
he/she  may  provide  advice  on  how  a  situation  should  be  handled',  how 
it  could  have  been  handled  better  or  how  it  might  be -handled  in  the 
future.     Thus,  the  parent  not  only  learns  about  the  child's  separate 
life  but  comes  to  participate  in  that  out-of-the-home  life.  Comm- 
unication is  a  primary  way  that  the  parent  becomes  involved  with  the 
child.      Not  only  via  face-to-face  talk  but  through  <ndirect  parti- 
cipation in  the  context  of  these  conversations. 

Throughout  this  discussion  of  communication    we  spoke  of  tiM 
.adolescents  as  talking  with  their  parents.    All  of  the  adolescent 
report  that  they  speak  with  at  lecet  one  parent  on  a  daily  basis 
ab^E-some  aspect (s)  of  their  lives.     However,  the  youngsters  do  notf 
commWcaTe  with  both  parents  equally  or  in  the  same  way.  Discussions 
with  them  suggest  major  differences  in  the  roles  of  fathers  and 
mothers- in  communication.    On  the  whole,  adolescents  talked  much  more 
.  to  their  mothers  than  to  their  fathers.    One' adolescent   indicated  that 
he  talked  with  his  dad  "about  thing/like  sports ,  politics,^  and  the 
law,,  which  is.^hat  he  enjoys  talking  to  his  dad  about".    He  talks 


to  his  mom  "about  small  things  like  how  things  are  going  in  school 
or  something  that  happened  at  school —  If  someone  would  talk  to 
him  about  feeling  down  it  would  most  likely  be  his  Mom.M  There 
is  some  indication  that  the  fathers  talk  to  the  ^ons  about  more 
"worldly"  topics  than  the  mothers-    However ,  the  major  indication 
is  that  the  adolescents,  male  and  female ,  mainly  talk  with  their 
mothers  about  day-to-day  happenings  and  feelings  of  distress - 

The  adolescents  pointed  to  several  reasons  why  they  did  not 
talk  extensively  with  their  fathers.     First  and  foremost  the  fathers 
were  not  physically-  present  as  often  as  the  mothers-    Steve  indi- 
cated that  dinner  is  "the  only  time  we  can  ask  Dad  anything,  for  he 
is  working  before  and  after  dinner"-     Steve  says  he  will  only 
bring  up  important  things  that  must  be  asked  at  this  time  and  not 
simply  share  his  day-    The  sharing  of  the  day  occurs  earlier  with  his 
mother-    Lee  says  that  he  gets  along  with  his  parents  equally  well 
but  "he  talks  more  to  his  mom  because  she's  home  more  than  this  dad". 
Fay  states  that  her  father  "makes  no  time  for  me"-    Jack  mentions 
that  his  father  is  not  home  enough-     The  only  person  in  the  sample 
who  said  that  she  spoke  more  to  her  father  about  problems  was  a  girl 
whose  father  was  home  each  time  the  researcher  met  with  her.  Although 
the  father  was  a  top  level  executive,  he  stated  that  he  like  to  take 
long  weekends  instead  of  long  vacations  during  spring  and  summer 
so  that  he  could  enjoy  the  good  days  while  they  were  here-  .Thus  the 
major  reason  that  th^fe  adolescents  offer  for  why  they  do  not  speak 
as  much  with  their  fathers  is  that  the  father  is  less  available  to 
them  in  the  home  - 

One  must  question  whether  the  fact  that  the  fathers  work  full- 
time  is  the  main  reason  acolescents  talk  to  them  less-    Most  of  the 
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aethers  either  do  not  work  out  of  the  home,  some  only  work  part- 
time  or  started  working  full-time  during  the  seventh  grade  year. 
Most  are  thus  at  home  after  school  to  talk  with  the  adolescents  and 

,          _  .       T4.  mi  -v.-  Xp  o—ec-ed  that  the  few 
the  fathers  in  general  are  not.     It  mig.i-  -e  ....  

working  mothers  would  communicate  less  frequently  with  their  children 
than  the  others,  similarly  to  the  fathers.     But  as  mentioned  before, 
this  is  not  the  case.     The  working    mothers  make  themselves  available 
during  the  working  day  by  allowing  the  child  to  phone  them  at  work 
or  by  phoning  home  after  school  is  out.     One  mother  who  has  always 
worked  full-time  owns  her  own  business  which  the  child  frequents  after- 
school,  thus  making  contact  with  the  mother. 

in  addition,  after-school  time  is  not  necessarily  the  critical 
time  for  parent-child  communication.     Two  afterr.coM  a  week  the  adol- 
escents attend  Hebrew  School  afterschool  and  are  not  home  any  length 
of  time  before  going  there.     Several  adolescents  are  involved  in  clays, 
gymnastics,  and  other  school  activities  that  take  place  after  school- 
in  addition,  the  youngsters  often  take  the  school  bus  directly  to  a 
'  friend's  house  after  school.     Thus,  many  days  during  the  week  the 
adolescents  are  not  home  to  tell  about  their  day  until  the  working 
Parents  are  also  home.    Work  does  not  inevitably  limit  communication 

between  parent  and  child. 

Our  observations 'suggest  alternatively  that  mothers  unlike 

"fathers  make  it  their  business  to  talk) to  the  child  about  their  day. 

*n  enlightening  examples  of  this  par  Jal  sex  difference  occurred  in  one 
home  where  the  father  was 'home  with  a  back  injury.    When  the  two  childre 
arrived  home  they  phoned  the  working  mother  to  tell  about  the  day  and 
ask  about  an  after-school  activity.    The  children  did  not  go  upstairs 
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to  talk  to  the  father  but  acted  as  though  he  was  not  at  home .  In 

another  instance,  a  mother  sent  a  father  just  arrived  in  the  evening, 

upstairs  to  talk  to  his  son,  who  was  upset.     The  mother  "sending" 

the  father  suggests  that  the  father  would  not  have  gone  spontaneously 

to  talk  to  his  son    upon  coming  home  from  work.     Finally,  it  is 

usually  the  working  mother,  not  the  working  father,  who  calls  home 

or  is  called  to  check  on  the  children.     Clearly  the  mothers  see 

it  as  their  domain  to  talk  to  the  child;  the  fathers  mostly  do  not. 

Since  most  of  these  mothers  were  home  during  the  child's  younger 

years,  both  parents  may  be  continuing    in  an  altered  setting  communication 

habits  established  then.     But  whether  the  pattern  arises  in  this 

manner  or  (as  some  would  argue)   is  the  result  of  sex-role  stereo.- 

typing  and  modeling,  our  observations  clearly  suggest  that  the 

mothers  of  both  males  and  females  speak  more  with  the  adolescents 

about  their  days  and  problems  than  do  the  fathers. 

In  addition  to  availability,  the  adolescents  mention  other 
reasons  for  not  talking  with  their  fathers.     Two  adolescents  say  that 
mood  is  a  reason  that  they  do  not  talk  with  their  fathers.     Tom  indi- 
cates that  his  father  is  often  "grumpy"  when  he  returns  from  work, 
and  Ron    says  that  "his  dad  is  so  grumpy  and  picky  and  always 
yelling".     Although  physically  present  these  fathers  are  not  psychol- 
*  ogically  available  because  of  the  states  of  mind  they  appear  to  be  in. 

Finally  the  adolescents  point  to  fathers'  lessor  capacity  to 
understand  and  help  with  their  problems  as  a  reason  for  speaking  with^ 
them  less  frequently-   DWe  already  noted  that  Paul  does  not  feel  his 
father's  optimism  or  pessimism  to  be  particularly  helpful  in  dealing 
with  his  problems.     Fay  indicates  that  her  father  does  not  listen  to 
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her  and  cannot  understand  her  experiences  as  well  as  her  mother 
because  he  was  not  a  girl.     Carol  notes  "I  don't  talk  to  dad  much 
about  my  things  that  need  to  be  understood".    Here  the  adolescents 
sugge.t  that  fathers  understand  them  and  their  lives  less  thoroughly 
than  the  mothers.     This  lack  of  understanding  may  be  accounted  for  in 
part  by  the  father's  lack  of  the  day-to-day  information  about  the 
children's  lives  and  feelings  that  the  mothers  gain  from  their 
continuous  talk  with  their  children,  which  provides  the  contextual 
knowledge  of  persons  and  situations  needed  for  proper  responses  to 
and  useful  advice  on  something  the  child  is  experiencing  on  a 
particular  day.     Since  the  fathers  do  not  have  this  knowledge,  they 
cannot  be  as  intimately  involved  as  the  mothers  in  their  children's 
separate  lives. 

Although  the  adolescents  did  not  report  this  as  a  reason  for 
limited  contact  with  the  fathers,  they  frequently  cited  a  particular 
interaction  style  engaged  in  mainly  by  fathers  that  may  account  for 
some  of  the  decreased  communication.    Teasing  occurs  between  parents 
and  children,  most  often  the  father  teasing  the  teenager,  not  in- 
variably.    Two  forms  of  teasing  were  mentioned.    First  some  parents 
call  children  names  that  ridicule  characteristics  the  child  is 
sensitive  to.     "Honey-pot"  is  one  father's  name  for  a  somewhat 
overweight  son.     Another  refers  to  his  talkative  son    as  "Motor 
Mouth".    Whether  or  not  the  parent  intended  to  hurt  the  child, 
he/she  always  feels  injured  and  wishes  the  parent  would  not  use  the 
name . 

More  common  than  name-calling,  however,  is  a  tendency  to 
mock  the  child's  perceptions  or  ways  of  handling  himself /herself  in 
a  situation.    We  already  noted  how  in  Beth' s  family  the  father  and 
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brother  ridicule    .the  behavior  of  the  younger  brother.    Beth  and  her 
mother  do  not  participate  in  this  ridicule;  Beth  also  does  not  share 
events  that  would  open  her  to  such  ridicule.     In  another  family  both 
mother  and  father  laughed  continuously  at  the  simplemindedness  of 
their  fifth  grade  child,  who  came  home  with  a  new  school  team  shirt 
and  announced  that  it  was  not  supposed  to  be  washed  because  it  belonged 
to  the  school.     If  adolescents  feel  liable  to  ridicule  by  their  parents, 
and  thus  potentially  embarrassed  and  hurt,  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
will  often  share  aspects  of  their  lives  which  might  render  them  vul- 
nerable   to  the  teasing  parent (s) ;  thus,  the  habit  of  teasing  limits 
the  parent(s)  access  to  the  day-to-day  experiences  of  their  child. 
Furthermore,     the  child  may  feel  that  the  parent  is  insensitive  to 
his/her  feelings  and  so  further  Repress  expression'  of  feelings  that 
need  to  be  understood  by  various  members  of  the  family. 

We  must  note  that  teasing  occurs  alongside  generally  close 
and  warm  parent-child  relationships  and  does  not  always  produce  the 
deleterious  outcomes  referred  to  above.    Almost  all  the  adolescents 
indicate  that  they  feel  close  to  their  parents,  sense  that  they  are 
understood  by  them,  and  have  good  relationships  with  them. 

Overall,  these  adolescents  have  very  cohesive  relationships 
with  their  parents,  manifest  in  their  communications  with  each  other 
in  which  the  parents  enthusiastically  share  the  joys  and  concerns  of 
their  child1 s, days.     This  overall  involvement  of  the  parents  in  the 
youths lives ,  coupled  with  observations  and  reports  of  much  kissing, 
hugging,  touching,  and    physical  closeness  in  the  families,  make 
comprehensible  the  cohesiveness  of  the  parent-child  relationships  of 
these  seventh  grade  adolescents. 
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c.     Adolescents'  Involvement  in  Parents*  Lives 


Thus  far  we  have  talked  about  the  nature  of  parent-child 
involvement,  especially  communication  and  cohesiveness .    We  concentrated 
on  how  parents  become  involved  in  the  life  of  their  child.    We  observed 
that  parents  are  knowledgeable  about  and  supportive  of  their  child's 
separate  life.    Yet  the  idea  of  involvement  implies  a  mutuality  not 
yet  addressed.     In  thinking  of  parenting  we  usually  assume  that  parents 
are  involved  in  the  life  of  their  child.    But  we  might  also  ask  whether 
the  child  is  involved  in  the  life  of  the  parents,  for  like  the  child, 
parents  engage  in  many  activities  separate  from  the  life  of  their  family. 

We  were  directed  to  this  question  of  mutuality  after s 

spending  time  with  Fay  and  her  mother  one  afternoon,  sitting  on  the 

deck  and  relaxing  in  the  sun  for  an  hour  or  so,.    Throughout  this'  time 

Fay  and  her  mother  carried  on  a  fairly  steady  conversation  on  which 

Fay  described  various  peer  happenings,  talked  about  her  bus  driver, 

indicated  that  she  needed  new  roller  skates,  and  generally  informed 

her  mother  about  various  aspects  of  her  life.    Fay's  descriptions  and 

opinions  were  extensive,  but  her  mother  reciprocated  in  kind  hardly 

at  all.     From  the  fieldnotes: 

Fay  spent  some  time  telling  her  mother  about  school  and  the 
bus  situation.     She  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  to  her 
mother  and  say,   'Mom,  you  remember  this,1  or  'Guess  what  happened 
to  so  and  so?1    these  observations  were  clearly  something 
Fay  was  sharing  with  Ker  mother.    The  mother,  however,  did 
not  share  about  herself  with  her  daughter  in  front  of  me. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  did  talk  directly  to  me  describing 
her  feelings  about  various  aspects  of  her  life.    This  talk 
was  directed  to  me  and  she  and  I  engaged  in  a  conversation. 
But  this  talk  was  not  directed  to  Fay.    Although  she  could 
listen  to  our  conversation  and  thereby  learn  about  her  mother, 
her  mother  did  not  directly  share  about  herself  to  her  daughter. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  episode  is  representative  of  the  conversation 


between  Fay  and  her  mother  in  the  absence  of  the  observer .  Nonetheless, 
it  led  us  to  question  the  extent  to  which  the  parent-child  relationship 
in  general,  is  mutual  or  unidirectional.     These  parents  are  clearly 

involved  in  the  adolescents1  lives.     To  what  extent  are  the  adolescents 

\ 

involved  in  their  parents'  activities  and  concerns?  \* 

This  question  assumes  theoretical  importance  for  the 
understanding  of  child  development  when  we  remember  that  the  seventh 
grader  is  just  beginning  the  task  of  identity  formation,  starting  to 
put  together  ideas  of  the  kind  of  person  he/she  will  become  as  an  adult. 
For  this  purpose,  parents  are  the  teenager's  most  accessible  models; 
from  observing  them,  the  youth  assembles  many  components  of  his/her 
ideas  and  feelings  about  adulthood.    Thus  we  must  investigate  not  only 
how  much  mutuality  prevails  in  the  parent-child  relationship,  but  also 
what  images  and  knowledge  of  adult  life  the  youth  gains  through  the 
relationship. 

The  majority  of  these  adolescents  are  not  assigned  weekly 
household  responsibilities..  As  we  noted,  however,  they  become  involved 
in  this  aspect  of  their  parents'  lives  when  the  latter  ask  them  for 
help  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.    When  asked,  Paul  sets  the  table,  Heidi  helps 
in  the  kitchen,  Carol  helps  to  clean    the  garage,  Gail  vaccuums  the 
hall,  Alice  cleans  the  bathroom.    As  the  adolescents  take  on  these  house- 
hold tasks  they  become  collaborators  with  their  parents  in  the  adults' 
projects,  and  provide  support  for  specific  aspects  of  their  parents' 
lives.     This  process  is  clearly  exemplified  in  Beth's  changing  household 
responsibilities : 

When  my  mother  goes,  to  work  my  brothers  and  I  have  to  do  the 
wash  and  make  sure  everything's  neat  and  clean  and- make  sure 
everything  is  all  right... But  she's  not  working  now  so  she 
does  the  wash  herself. 
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These  children*  support  their  mothers  in  their  household 
work  just  as  the  mother  supports  Beth's  life  by  driving  her  to  friends' 
homes.     Similarly,  Ron  assists  his  father  by  working  in  the  garden. 
We  know  that  Ron  sees  this  garden  as  his  father's  project,  not  his  own 
or  the  family's;  his  work  in  the  garden  enables  Ron  to  assist  his  father 
to  achieve  the  pattern  of  living  the  latter  aspires  to.    Parents  may 
exercise  a  degree  of  compulsion  in  these  matters  that  the  children  cannot 
exert  in  the  opposite  direction.    Nevertheless,  achieving  the  child's 
cooperation  often  requires  considerable  nagging. 

The  child  is  drawn  into  parent's  tasks  not  only  by  parental 

demand,  but  also  by  simple  propinguity.    Returning  home  from  picking 

>up  a  child  at  a  friend's  house,  a  parent  may  stop  at  the  grocery  store; 

the  child  therefore  accompanies  the  parent  during  the  shopping.  Beth 

talks  of  a  typical  situation  between  parent  and  child: 

It's  terrible  going  shopping  with  my  mother.     'Oh,  my  god, 

if  she  goes  to    store  she's  there  for  five  hours 

trying  things  on,  and  I  tell  her  it  ^looks  terrible  so  that,, 
we  can  go  home.1     It  annoys  her  if  they  are  going  shopping 
for  her  and  her* mother  says,   'Well,  I'll  just  stop  here  for 
a  minute, '  and  it  takes  another  half  hour  or  something  to 
get  something  for  her  mother. 

Beth  may  have  had  an  activity  she  planned  to  do  when  s)ie  got  home.  But 

if  the  mother  takes  a  long  time  or  makes  extra  stops,  Beth  must  wait 

around  for  her  mother  to  finish.     Thus  the  child  is  obliged  to  alter 

her  life  plans  to  accommodate  the  parent,  just  as  the  parent  must  accommodate 

to  the  child's  activities  when  he/she  builds  her  plans  around  those 

of  her  child's. 

Not  all  participation  in  parents'  lives  is  unwilling 
participation,  however.    When  the  adolescent  enjoys  the  proffered  role 
in  the  parent's  life,  participation  is  more  willing.    Alice,  Beth,  and 
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Fay  all  spend  time  cooking  with  their  parents.    This  cooking  is  done 


more  out  of  the  girls'  attraction  to  an  enjoyable  and  responsible  task 

than  actually  to  help  the  parent.    Fay  helps  stir  a  cake  and  eats  the 

batter.     Heidi  and  Carol  bake  brownies  for  the  fun  of  baking  and  eating 

them,  rather  than  to  provide  a  dessert ' for  the  family. 

In  Alice's  home  one  afternoon  the  following  was  observed: 

Her  mother  started  to  make  dinner  which  was  going  to  be  meatballs, 
Alice  gets  up  and  says  that  she  wants  to  help.     So  her  mother 
says  squash  up  the  meatball  mixture.    But  Alice  doesn't  want 
to  squash  it  up.    The  mother  does  this  and  tells  Alice  to 
put  the  meatballs  into  the  pot  of  sauce.    She  shows  Alice 
how  to  make  the  meatballs  and  Alice  forms  the  meatballs  and 
puts  them  in  the  pot.     Her  mother  comes  over  and  stirs  it 
a  little.    When  Alice  was  stirring  it  on  her  own  without  her 
mother's  instructions,  the  mother  said,   'Don't  do  that!  You 
are  going  to  break  them  up.    Just  put  the  lid  on  and  let  them 
simmer.'    During  this  process  the  mother  is  standing  and  watching 
and  talking  to  me.     I.  asked  Alice  if  she  likes  to  cook  and 
she  said,   'Yes,  it's  okay,'  but  that  she  definitely  likes 
to  help  and  do  this  and  that  but  not  make  the  whole  thing 
herself. 

Alice  helps  her  mother  with  dinner  but  only  wants  to  do  those  parts 
of  the  task  that  she  enjoys.    She  likes  to  cook  but  she  does  not  want 
responsibility  for  the  whole  meal.    Alice's  mother  uses  this  time  as 
an  opportunity  to  instruct  Alice  in  proper  cooking  techniques.  Mother 
and  daughter  do  not  really  cook  together,  for  the  mother  mainly  watches 
the  daughter  perform  during  this  time.    Alice  is  "allowed"  to  cook, 
as  she- later  put  it,  a  task  seen  by  her  as  a  privilege  of  getting  older 
and  more  responsible.     The  daughter's  activities  are  not  a  true  help 
to  her  mother  in  that  the  mother  does  not  need  help  at  that  time.  Rather 
'the  cooking  becomes  an  opportunity  for  instruction.     In  this  way  the 
adolescent's  spontaneous  interest  in  parental  behavior  is  an  opportunity 
for  learning.    As  the  child  participates  in  the  parent's  life  tasks, 
the  parent  uses  the  participation  to  further  the  child's  development, 
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•    We  recognize  that  Alice's  help  with  cooking  arises  out 
her  desire  to  cook,  not  out  of  a  wish  to  aid  her  parent.     Only  Heidi's 
mother  notes  that  Heidi  is  beginning  to  help  her  around  the  house  more 
spontaneously  because  "I  guess  she  can  see  how  much  work  I  have  to  do 
around  here."    This  kind  of  spontaneous  helping  of  the  parent  in  tasks 
without  being  asked  or  nagged  is  rare.     In  general  the  adolescents  are 
not  oriented  to  helping  their  parents-    Whether  or  not  the  adolescent's 
participation  in  the  parent's  life  tasks  is  spontaneous,  coerced,  or 
.developmental  in  nature,  through  the  involvement  they  gain  access  tot, 
the  nature  of  these  tasks  in  the  parent's  life- 

Thus  far  the  tasks  discussed  are  household  tasks  that 
are  easily  observable  and  accessible  to  the  adolescent-     In  the  adult's 
life  there  are  many  other  aspects  that  are  not  readily  accessible  to 
the  adolescent,  such  as  work  and  out-of-the  home  activities-    The  avail- 
ability of  genuine  involvement  in  these  areas  of  adult  functioning  is 
a  key  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  children's  understanding  of  adult 

life  outside  the  home. 

These  adolescents  are  best  informed  about  and  participate 
most  frequently  in  adult  income-producing  work  based  in  the  home.  Carol's 
mother  makes  candy  and  barrettes  to  sell.     During  the  cooking  of  the 
candies  the  mother  periodically  asks  for  help  from  the  children  who 
willingly  get  the  ingredients  she  needs  from  the  shelves.    All  the  children 
stand  and  watch  the  candy  making  process.    Carol  becomes  more  instrumentally 
involved  in  the  mother's  work  in  the  selling- of  the  products.    At  the 
pool  one  day: 

Carol  was  wearing  a  wide  barrette  to  keep  her  hair  back.  It 
was  a  fancy  barrette  and  a  woman  present  said,   'Oh,  aren't 
you  going  to  rust  it?'    Carol    said,  no    it  was  waterproof. 
The  woman  asked  where  she  could  get  one.    Carol    said,  'We 
make  and  sell  them. '     Carol  said  that  her  mother  makes  them 
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and  she  sells  them  at  school  and  distributes  them  at  various 
stores  in  town.    Carol  knew  the  prices  of  the  barrettes  and 
why  they  were  priced  that  way.  • 

Carol  says  "we"  make  and  sell  them.     She  distributes  her  mother's  product 
and  clearly  thinks  of  this  as  her  and  her  mother's  business  in  which 
she  has  an  important  role.     In  doing  the  selling  and  distributing  she 
becomes  aware  of  an  aspect  of  the  the  adult  business  world  and  indeed 
sounds  very  much  like  a  salesperson.     She  also  becomes  aware  of  the 
reasons  that  things  are  priced  as  they  are.     She  enjoys  this  role  in 
her  mother's  business  but  her  success  in  it  is  not  something  her  family 
is  dependent  upon  for  financial  support.     She  thus  gains  access  to  some 
aspects  of  adult  economic  activity  but  not  to  all  of  them. 

Similarly,  Ron  participates  in  his  family's  business. 
Although  not  located  in  the  home,  the  home  has  a  connecting  telephone 
extension.     In  addition,  the  business  is  located  in  the  neighborhood, 
a  unique  situation  for  the  families  in  , the  sample.    Ron  often  helps 
them  after  school.     His  parents  pay  him  to  do  the  gardening,  and  to 
answer  the  phone  and  do  light  office  work  like  stapling.    The  stapling 
is  comparable  to  household  chores  in  that  he  is  often  nagged  to  get 
this  task  done.    Although  some  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  him  by  his  paren 
do  not  interest  Ron,  his  general  participation  in  the  business  does. 
He  always  speaks  of  "pur"  business  and  seems  interested  in  making  a 
contibution  to  it.    When  he  noticed  a  competing  business  opening  up 
down  the  block  he  wrote  down  its  name  and  address  to  tell  his  parents 
because,  "I'm  sure  they  will  be  interested."    He  speaks  with  concern 
about  the  national  economy  and  its  effect  on  the  business.    Ron  says 
that  dinner  time  in  his  home  is  most  often  associated  with disucssions 
about  the  business  and  its  success. 
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He  said  that  besides  jokes  the  only  other  thing  that  they 
talk  about  at  the  table  is  the  business.     They  talk  about 
the  recession  and  how  it  is  affecting  the  firrn.^    I  asked  him 
what  the  effect  was  and  he  said  that  there  had  been  no  effect, 
that  people  were  still  buying  their  product. 

Through  his  involvement  in  the  business  with  his  parents,  Ron  like  Carol 

gains  experience  in,  knowledge  about,  and  access  to  the  process  of  work 

and  adult  behavior  in. this  context. 

For  the  most  part,  the  other  adolescents-  can  label  their 

parents'  job(s)  but  they  do  not  display  knowledge  of  or  interest  in 

the  process  of  the  work  or  their  parents'   experience  of  work  on  a  day 

to  day  basis.     Asked  about  her  father's  work,  Heidi  can  only  say  that 

"he  works  hard;"  this  is  her  only  descriptor  of  what  her  father  does. 

When  asked  how  much  he  knows  about  his  dad's  job,  Paul  says; 

Not  much. 

[His  dad  never  really  talks  about  it  and  he  doesn't  ask  questions. 
He  knows  that  the  company  is  involved  in  electronics  but  what 
his  dad's  role  in  the  process  is  he  doesn't  know.    He  said 
he'll  have  to  ask  him-  about  it.] 

Fay  and  her  brother  asked  their  parents  to  stop  talking  about  work  in 

front  of  them  because  it  did  not  involve  or  interest  them.     Fay's  lack 

of  interest  can  be  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  for  the  most 

part  her  parents  do  not  share  their  work  experiences  with  them  directly; 

nor  are  their  places  of  work  accessible  to  Fay,  as  they  are  in  Ron's 

case,  for  observation  and  participation.    Most  adolescents,  including 

Fay,  share  the  events,  of  their  own  day  with  their  parents,  but- Fay's 

parents  share  the  events  of  their  day  with  each  other,  not  the  children. 

Fay  senses  she  is  excluded  from  and  not  expected  to  understand  her  parents' 

table  conversation  and  wants  it  replaced  by  something  she  can  participate 

in. 

These  parents  contrast  with  Lee's  father,  who  brings 
his  son  to  his  workplace  and  has  continuous  dialogues  with  him  about 


his  work.    -Lee'  takes  an  interest  in  his  father's  work  and  enjoys  talking 

rto  him  about  it,  for  Lee  wishes  to  be  a  therapist  also.     Lee  thus  sees 

talk  about  his  father's  work  as. pertinent  to  his  own  life  and  future: 

His  dad  is  a  professor  at  a  professional  school  in  psychology 
and  Lee  aspires  to  become  a  therapist  when  he  grpws  up.  Lee 
sometimes 'talks  about  particular  cases  with  his  dad.  When 
•Patty  Hearst  was  being  tried  he  asked  him  all  about  tfcat  because 
he  didn't  understand  about  the  psychological  process  in  that 
case.     Lee  said  that  he  has  read  some  of  his  dad's  transcripts 
that  he  uses  for  teaching  and  talks  to  him  about  these.    He  0 
said  that  he  has  gone  down  to  his  dad's  office  and  looked  / 
at  tapes  from  the  classes.    He  said  that  tfhen  he  was  done 
looking  at  the  tapes  his  dad  looked  in  on  him  and  asked  him 
some  questions  to  see  what  he  'had  learned.  *?• 
•;  i 
Lee  says  that  his  father  discusses  issues  of  therapy  with  him/  instructs 

him  in  the  dynamics  of  the  therapeutic  process,  gives  him  insight  about 

the  nature  of  the  profession,  and  does  all  this  in  such  a  way  as  to 

be  understood  by  and  interesting  to  his  son.    What  the  father  shares 

with  Lee*  however,  is  not  what  the  father  is  currently  doing  or  the 

father's  feelings  about  his' current  work.    Rather  the  f ather<perceives 

these  interactions  (as  described  by  the  son)  as  opportunities  for  instruction, 

in  which  the  father  tells  and  the  child  learns. 

We  must  distinguish  here  among  observing,  instructing, 
and  sharing.     In  our  descriptions  we  note  that  when  the  adolescent  has 
direct  access  to  the  parent's  work  life  he/she  observes  and  may  participate 
in  that  aspect  of  the  parent's  life.    The  adolescent  thus  sees  the  parent 
in  an  adult  role  other  than  the  parental  one.     If  the  adolescent  expresses 
interest  in  the  parent's  work,  be  it  cooking  or  a  profession^  the  parent 
may  instruct  the  child  in  the^area  of  interest.    Thus  the  child  gains 
further  access  to  skills  and  information  useful  in  that  aspect  of  adult 
life.    Theo parent  now  takes  on  the  role  of  instructor,  an  expansion 
of  his/her  original  relationship  with  the  child.     In  either  qase,  parent 
and  child  rarely  carry  on  a  dialogue  about  the  parent's  experience  of  ^ 
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being  an  adult,  and  particularly  the  parar.t'a  out-of-home  experiences 

as  these  affect  the  parent-child  relationship.    If  the  child  does  not 

ask  about  non-observable  aspects  of  the  parent's  life,  he/she  is. likely 

*o  gain  no  knowledge  of  those  dimensions  of  adulthood.    More  important, 

since  the'  adult  rarely  volunteers  information  to  his/her  child  about 

his/her  experiences  outside  of  the  home,  the  adolescent  achieves  a  very 

partial  understanding  of  the  major  and  lesser  happenings  and  issues 

of  adult  life  that  affect  parents'  moods  and  family  dynamics  as  a  whole. 

For  example,  Jack  sensed  for  some  time  that  there  was  . 

some  problem  in  his  father's  work  situation  of  which  he  was  unaware: 

jack  said  lately  he  has  been  really  worried.    Up  until  recently 
he  felt  that  his  family  had  been  doing  okay  financially.  They 
never  for  all  these  years  had  to  worry  .about,  money .    Now  it 
just  seems  that  his  family  is  falling  apart.    They  are  really 
short  on  money.    Jack  said  that  he  felt  that  the  real  reason 
his  dad  could  not  bring  some  pictures  home  that  they  had 
taken  was  not  because  of  advertising  needs  in  the  business 
'    but  because  his  dad  did  not  have  the  .money  to  pay  for  them. 
He  said  that  his  dad  has  been  so  short  of  money  that  when 
he  takes  money  for  lunch  in  the  morning  (40*)  he  feels  like 
it's  the  only  money  that  his  dad  has  for  the  day. 

He  said  that  usually  his  parents  don't  talk  about  money  in 
front  of  him  but  he  became  aware  of  how  tight  things  seemed 
to  be  money-wise  and  he  asked  his  dad  to  tell  him  about  what 
was  going  on.    He  told  his  dad  how  w6rried  he  was  about  hia 
family  going  broke.     In  this  conversation,  however,  jack  .our.d 
out  that  there  was  a  prospect  for  a  very  good  new. business 
'     and  that  in  a  while  they  would  have  a  lot  more  money.  But 
what  he  felt  best  about  from  his  dad's  conversation  was  not 
the  financial  part  but  that  he  would  be  able  to  see  a  lot 
more  of  his  dad.    Ht  said  that  it  would  be  located  nearby 
and' his  dad  would  not  have  to  work  at  all  on  Saturday. 

Probably  trying  to  shield  Jack  from  financial  concern,  his  parents  "did 

not  talk  about  money  in  front  of  him."    Yet  Jack  became  aware  of  how 

worried  his. parents  were  about  money.    Finally,  he  asked  his  dad  what 

was  going  on.    In  this  conversation  his  dad  learned  of  his  son's  concern 

and  the  son  learned  that  things  were  going  to  be  all  right  and  perhaps 
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better  than  they  had  been-    Subsequently,  Jack  spoke  regularly  with 

his  father  about  the  new  business,  found  out  when  the  contracts  would 

be  signed,  and  grasped  what  was  happening  in  his  father1 s  work.  Presumably 

if  Jack  had  not  approached  his  father  he  would  have  continued  to  think 

^ 

that  all  was  not  well,  even^when  positive  changes  were  occurring.  The 
adolescents  seem  to  be  skilled  at  detecting  parental  preoccupations, 
but  when  they  are  rfSt  involved  in  dialoguing  about  the  nature  of  such 
problems  they  may  imagine  them  to  be  much  worse  than  they  are, 

3ut  in  areas  of  less  vital  condern,  the  simple  happenings 

of  a  parent1*  life  may  go  unknown  by  the  adolescent  because  of  the  absence 

•i 

of  dialogue  with  the  adolescent  about  the  Events  of  parents*  lives,, 
A  conversation  one  afternopn  among  Debra,  Ellen,  and  Debra1 s  mother 
was  quite  surprising:  - 

I  iound  out  that  Ellen's  father  was  very  involved  in  an  organ- 
ization with  Debra1 s  mother  and  had  the  last  evening  won ^ an 
award  for  a  contribution,    Debra* s  mother,  who  was  telling 
of  this,  did  so  by-asking  Ellen  Aether  she  had  told  her  ^father 
how  proud  she  was  an£  that  she  should  be  proud.    Ellen  said 
that  her  father  didn't  telpher  about  it  but  only  that  he 
had  a  meeting.    After  a  pause  Debra  asked  her  mother  if  she  • 
had  won  anything.*   The  mothejr  said  that  she  was  elected  to 
*  an  off ice* for  the  next  two  years ,  so  that  is  kind  of  an  award. 

I. 

Ellen  found  out  about  the'events  of  her  father's  life  from  her  friend's 
mother.    The  father  had  only  indicated  th^it  he  was  going  to  a  meeting. 
But' Debra1 s  mother  also  had  not  told  her  daughter  that  she  was  running 
for  office,  let  alone  had  won  it.    Debra  gained  this  information  only 
ttfhen  she  asked.    iven  then)  Debra1  s  question  seeme'd  like  an  afterthought 
and  not  a  typical  query  by  this kchild  of  her  mother.    What  is^suggested 
here  and  in  other  observations  is  that  spontaneous  sharing  of  the  events 
of  out-of-home  life  is  something  "that  the  child  does  with  'the  parent  t 
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and  that  the  parent  does  with  the  child  only  in  rare  and  special  instances. 
In  addition,  the  parent  regularly  inquires  about  the  child's  day,  but 
the  child  does  not  inquire  about  the  parent's  activities.    Only  once 
when  we  were  in  the  field  did  a  child  ask  a  parent  about  her  day,  and 
this  was  in  reference  to  the  mother's  physical  condition  as  she  had 
just  gotten  over  an  illness. 

A  definite  set  of  norms-  and  expectations  seems  to  be 
operating  here.    Whereas  parent  and  cHild  expect  to  share^the  child's 
life  events,  they  do  not  expect  to  share  the  parent's  life  events.  Parents 
should  be  interested  in  their  child's  life,  but  this  interest  need  not^ 
be  reciprocated  by  the  child.    The  parent  should  be  helpful  and  supportive 
of  the  child's  life,  but  the  child  need  not  willingly  support  the  more 
mundane  aspects  of  the  parent's  life.    Only  when  the  child  is  personally 
interested  in  the  parents'  out-of-home  work  does  the  parent  provide  access 
to  this  aspect  of  his/her  life.    For  the  most  part,  the  child  knows 
best  the  at-home  part  of  the  parent's  life.    He/she  is  unaware  of  the 
..processes  and  events  of  the  parent's  life  that  are  not  directly  available 
to  them. 

We  "are  no  t~sugge st  ifig  "that" "  it ~  Ts~qoud~ar-  bad~f  or-the  - —  - 

child  to  be  involved  in  and  knowledgeable  about  every  aspect  of  the 
parent's  life.    Yet  we  recognize  that  out  of  some  degree  of  involvement 
that  the  child  can  gain  important  components  of  an  image  of  what  it 
means  to  be  an  adult.    To  the  extent  that  the  parent  makes  more  aspects 
of  his/her  life  available  to  the  child,  the  latter  will  compose  a  more 
realistic  and  complex  picture  of  what  they  are  growing  into  and  of  the 
future  they  must  prepare  themselves  for. 
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d.     Summary:     Parent-Child  Relationships 

In  the  last  three  sub-sections  we  have  discussed  the  parent- 
child  relationship  as  an  association  between  two  persons.    The  over- 
riding concept  we  addressed  is  involvement.    We  noted  that  involvement 
may  be  thought  of  as  potentially  mutual,  but  that  in  this  group  of 
families ,  the  parents  participate  in  their  children's  lives  but  for 
the  most  part  the  adolescents  participate  in  the  parents1  activities 
only  to  a  limited  degree.     "Mutuality"  would  not  characterize  most 
of  the  relationships.    The  involvement  that  does  occur  of  children 
in  their  parents'  lives  is  mainly  home-based,  rather  than  out-of- 
home  or  work-based.    For  the  most  part,  involvement  and  communication 
occur    through  the  parent  being    enmeshed  in  and  supportive  of  the 
child's  life  via  direct  interaction  with  the  child  and  through  supp- 
ortive behavior  by  the  parent  when  away  from  the  child. 
 Whxl-e  -the1  vehicle-  of*  ±£ ami ly^-l-if e^-is-mainly ^-leisure,  acjti v It 1  e Sj 


that  of  parental  involvement  is  largely  guidance  and  maintenance  of 
the' child.     Through  talk  and  action*  the  parent  sees  that  the  chijld  is 
properly^t^tfen  care  of  and  helps  them  to  manage  more  effectively  in 
their  out-of-ftome  lives.     This  way  of  organizing  the  parent-child 
relationship  seems-to^e^expected Jay- £^  — ' — 

assume  that  the  parent  should  be  concerned  about,  interested  in,  and 
supportive  of  all  aspects  of  the  child's  life.    Few  aspects  of  these 
seventh  graders'  lives  are  closed  off  to  the  parent  although  this 
will  probably  change  in  the  next  few  years  of  adolescence. 

Finally,  we  suggest  that  the  pattern  of  non-mutual  involvement 
that  has  been  identified  reflects  not  only  how    caring  and  sharing 
occur  in  these  families,  but  also  influences  the  model  of  adulthood 
each  adolescent  is  assembling  iipon  which  each  will,  in  part,  form  -  «  
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an  individual  identity-    Thus  the  absence  of  approximate  mutuality, 
particularly  with  respect  to  parents1  communicating  about  their  out- 
of-home  activities,  may  well  profoundly  influence  the  futures  of 
each  of  these  children - 
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E .  Organization 

In  this  chapter  we  will  focus  on  the  organization  of  the  Jewish 
seventh  grader's  world.    Three  dimensions  seem  important  for  characterizing 
i*his  world.     First,  it  has  a  particular  geographic  location,  i.e.,  it 
is  centered  in  a  neighborhood  with  boundaries,  within  which  the  lives 
of  the  adolescents  mostly  take  place.     Second,  the  youngsters'  world 
is  predictably  organized  in  time:     there  are  habitual  activities,  recurrent 
persons,  and  an  overall  flow  in  their  lives.    Lastly,  their  homes  are 
'  similarly  organized,  physically  and  esthetically.     In  the  next  pages 

4 

we  will  look  at  each  of  these  three  dimensions,  in  turn. 
1.  ^Geographic  Dimensions 

Westville  is  a  suburb.     In  the  neighborhoods  in  which  these  children 
live  the  streets  are  not  laid  out  like  city  blocks.     Most  of  the  houses 
are  on  winding  roads  or  cul-de-sacs.     Generally,  the  adolescents  have 
neighbors  next  door  and  across  the  street,  but  backyards  are  separated 
from  other  yards  .  and  houses  by  wooded  land  and  streams  that  make  communi- 
cation difficult.     From  only  one  home  in  the  sample  was  it  possible  to 
walk  around  the  block,  which  took  a  considerable  length  of  time  because 
of  the  lengths  of  component  streets.     Usually  on  a  walk  with  the  adolescents 
we  backtraced  or  cut  through  someone's  yard  in  order  to  return  a  different 
way. 

Yet  each  adolescent  has  a  general  area  in^Tich  he/she  has  friends 
and  knows  people.    Patty  talks  of  the  "upper  block"  and  the  "lower  block," 
and  how  she  is  on  the  lower  block  and  knows  mostly  people  from  there. 
Four  other  adolescents  live  on  winding  streets  of  this  sort.     They  sometimes 
walk  in  a  larger  area,  down  one  long  road  up  a  long " perpendicular  street,  - 
across  another  long  winding  road,  and  back  down  a  second  perpendicular 
street.    These  adolescents  know  other  adolescents  dispersed  along  the 
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route.     Seven  adolescents  live  on  cul-de-sacs  which  often  parallel  other 

cul-de-sacs  and  empty  into  main  or  larger  streets  with  some  traffic. 

Within  these, semi-bound  areas,  the  adolescents  have  friends  they  spend 

time  with.    Finally  two  of  the  youngsters'  houses  are  more  isolated, 

one  situated  on  a  busy  main  road,  and  one  on  considerable  property  isolated 

from  the  sight  of  other  houses.    In  both  cases  the  adolescents  know  persons 

nearby,  but  seem  to  experience  less  sense  of  neighborhood  than  the 

other  children,  although  they  certainly  enjoy  neighborhood  relationships. 

The  sprawling  neighborhood  areas  are  generally  bound    by  large 
main  roads,  strips  of  forest,  bridges,  or  other  physical  features  which 
became  the  first  restrictions  the  adolescents  experienced  when  younger. 
These  bounded  areas  focus  on  different  highways,  schools,  and  shopping 
areas  such  that  informal  communication  among  them  is  difficult.  Getting 

-to  school-  usually  involves- . great- jdij^arLce^^   

main  streets;  al}  but  two  of  the  adolescents  ride  the  bus  to  school. 
At  the  school  the  youngsters  meet  and  make  friends  with  children  from 
other  neighborhoods  in  Westville. 

Because  of  the  sprawling  nature  of  the  town,  and  lack  of  frequent, 

""TeTiabT^   

for  children  of  this  age.     Three  primary  modes  of  transportation  figure 
in  their  lives,  each  taking  them  an  increasing  distance  from  their  homes. 
Most  often,  being  older,  these  teenagers  may  generally  walk  or  bicycle 
out  of  the  neighborhood,  along  and  across  major  traffic  streets.  They 
are  not,  however,  allowed  to  cross  the  two  limited  access  highways  that 
cut  through  Westville.    Within  the  range  of  normal  walking  and  biking,  ( 
most  of  the  adolescents  have  favorite  destinations  other  than  the  houses 

"of  friends  in  other  neighborhoods^    Three  go  to  their  old  elementary*™ 
school,  which  13  closer  than  the  middle  school,  play  in  the  playground, 
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and  sometimes  talk  to  old  teachers.    Many  live  close  to  shopping  centers 
to  which  they  can  gain  access  without  crossing  a  highway.    These  children 
often  walk  or  bike  to  the  centers  to  get  ice  cream  or  other  food  and 
to  look  in  small  clothing  and  other  stores.     One  "mall"  has  pinball  games 
that  one  of  the  adolescents  especially  enjoys. 

In  no  case  did  we  see  the  adolescents  associating  in  large  groups 
at  any  of  these  places.    They  do  not  "hang  out"  with  a  number  of  friends, 
but  rather  use  the  places  for  mission-oriented  visits ,  usually  with  one 
friend  or  possibly  two.    But  some  of  the  adolescents  are  limited  by  the 
remoteness  of  their  neighborhood  and  rarely  frequent  the  shopping  centers 
and  school  playgrounds. 

Their  own  neighborhoods,  nearby  shopping  and  school  areas,  and 
the  routes  to  them  are  the  major  places  that  the  adolescents  frequent 
when~gfoing ~outT  alone  or  "with  friends.    Other  destinations  involve  greater 
distances  or  crossing  the  highways,  and  no  parents  allowed  the  adolescents 
to  use  these  roads.     The  third  extension  of  the  adolescents'  territories 
occurs  with  the  assistance  of  parental  chauffeurs.    Parents  drive  their 
children  to  synagogue  and  Hebrew  School,  to  other  forms  of  instruction 
and  sports  activities,  to  larger  shopping  centers,  to  movies  that  they 
want  to  attend  with  friends,  and  to  other  friends'  homes  who  live  outside 
of  the  neighborhood.    Going  to  the  major  shopping  malls  occurs  infrequently 
and  remains  a  special  event  for  the  adolescents.    On  the  other  hand, 
parents  are  not  reluctant  to  drive  their  children  to  friends'  homes  or 
to  various  organized  activities  outside  the  neighborhood.    Thus  these 
teenagers  remain  remafkably  dependent  upon  their  parents  for  access  to 
many  significant  settings  in  their  lives. 
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2.     Schedules:     Daily,  Weekly,  anfl  Other 


The  pace  and  components  of  these  youngsters'  lives  are  fairly 
consistent  from  week  to  week.    Although  some  have  more  activities  and 
some  less,  Patty's  description  gives  us  the  flavor  of  a  typical  day  and 
week-: 

I  get  up  in  the  morning.     I  get  dressed,  I  go  and  brush  my  teeth, 
washTmy  face,     I  come  back  to  my  room  and  put  on  some  makeup, 
I  go  downstairs,  I  have  breakfast  and  my  friend  and  I  go  down 
together  and  get  on  the  bus-     I  go  to  school,  go  through  seven 
periods  and  get  on  the  bus,  come  home,  and  have  a  snack  while 
I  read  a  book.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  I  go  to  Hebrew  School  and 
I  come  back  and  eat  supper  and  do  my  homework.    Friday  I  have 
a  [sports]  lesson  and  after  that  I  come  home  and  have  a  little 
supper  and  maybe  call  .up  a  friend  and  see  if  she  can  come  over, 
or  sleep  over,  or  just  come  over  a  little  while  and  just  busy 
myself  for  the  rest  of  the  night,      Monday  and  Wednesday  I 
usually  read  until  my  mother  comes  home,  or  I  do  my  homework  or 
go  outside.    Then  we  have  supper  and  I  do  my  homework  and  I  watch 
TV  and  go  to  bed. . -Now  I  start  a  program  on  reading  comprehension 
on  Wednesdays. 

 —     Turing"  the"  wek'  the"-adolescenlrs--ai:tend  school , -  arriving  home  -each- 
day  about  3:00  p.m.    They  all  have  a  snack  after  getting  home.  Those 
whose  mother  is  at  home  often  talk  with  her  about  the  day  during  the 
snack.    Two  of  the  adolescents  take  care  of  siblings  after  school:  Patty 


(above)  watches  her  sister  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  until  her  mother  gets 

E  .... 

home,  and  Sonya  looks  after  her  brother  everyday  for  half  an  hour  until 
her  mother  g^ts  heme. 


Two  days  a  week  the  adolescents  attend  Hebrew  School.    They  have 
one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  until  they  must  leave  for  Hebrew  School. 
They  usually  fill  this  time  reading,  going  outside  with  block  friends, 
watching  television,  or  doing  homework.     Some  of  the  adolescents  haye 
after  school  activities  at  the  school,  such  as  gymnastics,  band  practice, 
or  theatre  practice,  which  means  they  do  not  get  home  until  4:00.  If 
this  is  so  they  have  very  little  time  until  Hebrew  School,  and  as  Dick 
says,  just  "hang  around"  until  it  is  time  to  go.    After  Hebrew  School 
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the  adolescents  usually  eat  dinner  and  do  homework,  after  which  they 
watch  television  before  bed.    Bedtimes  are  between  9:00  and  10:00  p.m. 
Often  they  have  half  an  hour  to  settle  down  in  their  rooms  reading,  writing 
letters,  or  listening  to  music  before  they  go  to  sleep. 

If  there  is  no  Hebrew  School  the  adolescents  may  get  off  the  school 
bus  at  a  friend's  house  for  the  afternoon,  expecting  a  parent  to  drive 
him/her  hdme  later.    Sometimes  a  boy  or  girl  "eats  over"  at  the  friend's 
house,  even  during  the  week,  and  goes  home  afterward.     If  they  do  not 
visit  at  a  friend's  house  or  have  activities  at  school,  the  youngsters 
watch  television,  do  homework,  engage  in  hobbies  or  sports,  attend  bar 
mitzvah  training  sessions  with  the  cantor,  take  other  kinds  of  lessons, 
or  spend  time  with  block  friends  walking,  biking,  or  hanging  around  in 
the  neighborhood.     Only  one  adolescent  has  a  regular  job,  which  is  delivering 
pap^rs^^fer^choolr — Some  of  the  girls,  however,-  babysit  during  the 
week.    Generally  evenings  are  devoted  to  homework,  bar  mitzvah  practice, 
and  watching  television. 

During  the  weekends  the  adolescents  aire  also  quite  busy.  Frequently 

the  girls  ^leep  at  one  another's  home.    They  often  spend  part  of  the 
.......        -        y  f 

next'day  together  going  to  the  shopping  centers,  movies,  or  just  in  the 

neighborhood.    But  as  this  is  bar  mitzvah  age,  they  often  have  bar  mitzvah 

services  on  Saturday  morning,  followed  by  a  party  in  the  afternoon  or  evening 

On  Sunday  morning  they  all  attend  religious  school  at  the  synagogue. 

Two  of  the  families  frequent  Friday  night  religious  services  with  their 

adolescents.    A  good  number  of  the  girls  and  a  few  of  the  boys  babysit 

on  weekend  nights  when  they  do  not  have  other  activities.    Sunday  afternoons 

and  Saturdays    without  bar  mitzvahs  are  filled  by  hobby  and  hobby  lessons, 

family  outings  (e.g.,  a  trip  to  Boston),  or  family  chore  projects  (e.g., 

cleaning  out  the  garage) . 
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Another  major  weekend  activity  is  visiting  and  hosting  grandparents 
and  other  extended  family  members.    Most  of  the  adolescents  have  at  least 
one  grandparent  within  an  hour's  drive.    Many  of  the  other  grandparents 
live  in  the  New  York  area  and  visits  to  them  are  frequent.     The  structure 
of  the  adolescents' lives  can  be  understood  not  only  in  terms  of  recurrent 
weekly  activities,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  intermittent  Jewish  holdiays, 
school  vacations,  long  weekends,  and  other  holiday  breaks.     During  such 
intervals  trips  to  see  extended  family  are  very  .likely.    A  few  of  the 
adolescents  whose  grandparents  live  far  away  write  frequently  to  them, 
telling  them  what  is  happening  in  their  lives.    Overall,  there  is  considerable 
monthly  contact  with  grandparents  for  the  adolescents.    Only  one  adolescent 
•does  not  have  this  contact  because  her  grandparents  are  no  longer  living. 
'  But  for  the  most  part,  parents  make  great  efforts  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  children ' s  grandparents  and  to  bring  their  children  into  contact 
with  them  also',  especially  if  they  live  nearby. 

Usually  these  contacts  occur  in  the  form  of  visits  "to  the  grandparents' 
home,  where  the  adults  talk  and  the  adolescents  engage  in  television- 
watching  and  eating.     If  cousins  are  present,  they,  of ten  play  with  them. 
...  4 

Jewish  holidays  are  major  times  for  families  to  get  together  in  this 


manner. 


'other  than  family  get-togethers,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
one-to-one  interaction  between  the  adolescents  and  their  grandparents. 
Larry's  grandmother  visits  his  home  twice  a  month,  but  few  others  live 
close  enough  for  the  adolescents  to  drop  by  and  none  mention  doing  this. 
The  extended  family  is  a  significant  part  of  the  adolescents'  lives, 
but  not  of  their  day-to-day  existence  in  terms  of  direct  contact.  A 
few  report  some  individual  activities  with  grandparents,  such  as  going 
to  the  movies  and  being  taught  how  to  swim  and  other  sports.    One  grandfather 
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made  a  doll  house  for  his  granddaughter.    Usually,  however,  contact  with 

*» 

grandparents  occurs  during* family  visits.  ' 

*  Taken -together,  the  Various  components,  of  the  youngsters'  lives 

make  for  a  schedule  in  which  time  is  filled  up  to  a  large  extent.  Having 

time  filled  up  is  such  a  common  experience  for  ten  months  that  when  summer 

comes  structuring  this  period  becomes  a  major  issue. 

Seven* of  the  fifteen  adolescents  go  away  for  the  summer  for  eight 

week s,  to  camps  in  which  their  days  are  structured  around  various  activities. 

Eight  weeks  of  camp  leaves  very  little  unfilled  time  during  the  rest 

of  the  summer,  but  as  Laura, says  if  she  gets  out  of  school  on  Friday, 

by  Wednesday  she  will  be  bored.    Two  years  ago  Laura  signed  up  for  only. 

four  weeks  of  camp  in  the  second  half  of  the  season,  but  became  so  bored 

that  her  mother  called  the  camp  to  see  if  she  could  come  early.  Vacation 

times  are  also  problemmatic  because  of  the  amount  of  unstructured  time 

which  consequently  became  boring  for  the  adolescent^    Larry  talks  about 

a  vacation  week* 

On  Monday  he  had  gone  to  a  ball  game  with  his  dad  and  a  friend, 
but  otherwise  there  had  not  been  much  going  on.    One  of  the  friends 
present  said  that  he  wished  the  vacation  was  over  and  they  were 
back  at  school.    But. then  he  added  that  it  would  be  Friday,  and 
they  would  have  a  weekend  to  look  forward  to.     During  the  time 
with  Larxtf  and  his  friends,  they  were  just  hanging  around  the 
garage.     Every  so  often  they  would  say,   'So  what  do  you  want  to 
do?'     They  indicated  that  they  spend  a  lot  of  time  deciding  what 
to  do. 

Larry's  observations  and  experience  are  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
adolescents.     If  they  do  not  have  structured  activities  they  become  bored 
and  do  not  have  great  numbers  of  ideas  of  what  to  do,  even  with  their 
friends,  when  they  must  fill  in  a  whole  day. 

Camp,  in  providing  various  activities  throughout  the  day,  provides 
the  kind  of  balance  between  structured  activities  and  limited  free  time 
that  the  school  day  provides.  But  the  activities  are  leisure-  and  religiously 
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oriented.    Laura's  camp  has  religous  classes  in  the  mornings  and  sports 
and  crafts  in  the  afternoons.     Saturdays  at  camp  require  attendance  at 
morning  religious  services.     The  different  camps  have  different  mixes 
of  activities  but  the-  majority  consistently  provide  for  a  balance  of 

required  activities  and  unstructured  time. 

Rachel  emphasizes  the  importance  of  structured  time  for  the  adolescents 

in  discussing  why  she  and  her  parents  have  decided  that  she  will  attend 

a  different  camp: 

I  asked  Rachel's  mother  how  she  could  stand  having  Rachel  gone  all  „ 
summer.     She  said  that  they  really  miss  her  but  the  kids  see  the  . 
summer  as  just  time  stretching  out  before  them  with  nothing  to 
do      The  camp  they  have  now  chosen  has  lots  of  activities:  hiking, 
canoeing,  skiing,  sailing,  and  other  things  that  all  the  girls 
have  to  do.    At  her  last  camp  the  kids  could  pick  what  they  wanted 
to  do  and  they  all  chose  to  sit  around  talking  and  then  complained 
because  they  were  bored.    Here  they  have  some  free  time  but  most 
of  the  activities  are  required.     It's  really  like  an  outdoor  school 
for  the  summer.  * 
During  this  conversation  with  Rachel's  mother,  Rachel  was  elaborating 
and  concurring  with  her  mother  as  to  the  problem  with  the  other  camp. 
She  was  angry  that  the  camp  personnel  let  the  campers  choose  what  to 
do.     She  said  that  is  not  organized  enough  for  her.    The  adolescents 
feel  comfortable  planning  a  few  hours  a  day  by  choosing  among  listed 
choices  what  to  do.    But  when  they  have  to  fill  weeks  of  time  over  the  .two 
and  one    half  months  of  summer  they  cannot  imagine  how  to  do  it,  and 
camp  eliminates  this  overwhelming  challenge  for  them. 

The  extent  of  the  variety  of  activities  necessary- to  keep  the 
adolescents  unbored  becomes  clear  when  we  realize  that  Larry,  who  could     *  . 
not  figure  out  what  to  do  during  vacation  week  (above),  lives  adjacent  _ 
to  a  pond  where  he  can  canoe,  has  a  swimming  pool  and  a  tennis  court 
in  his  backyard,    friends  with  whom  he  can  play  street  games,  and  still 
is  bored.     Similarly,    Penny  has  a  pool,  a  motorbike,  a  bicycle,  and  • 
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horses  to  ride  and  jump,  yet  says  that  "home  is  boring"  and  spends  most 
of  her  time  watching  television.     Structure  and  variety  are  therefore 
important  in  the  lives  of  the  adolescents. 

During  the  summer,  even  the  youngsters  who  stay  home  structure 
their  lives  with  activities  on  a  daily  basis,    Lila  and  Penny  have  daily 
hobby  lessons  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  swimming  in  their  pools, 
Alan's  parents  do  not  want  to  send  him  away  to  camp,  so  he  attends  a 
daily  baseball  camp  instead.    Peter  joins  a  theatre  group  that  puts  on 
plays  and  plays  in  an  organiS^d  baseball  league  as  well,     John  is  a  junior 
counselor  in  a  day  camp,  and  attends  overnight  camp  for  some  weeks,  Susan 
does  not  have  organized  daily  activities  but  babysits  three  days  a  week 

arid  goes  to  a  pool  down  the  block  also.     In  addition  she  stays  with  her 

<  * 

grandparents  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  travels  with  her  parents  an  additional 

two  weeks,    *       *  K 

Larry  is  the  only  adolescent  who. had  no  organized  activities  planned 

,for  the  summer*  following  our  contact  with  him: 

The  family  will  be  going  away  for  two  weeks  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer.    Most  of  Larry's  friends  will  be  here  during  the  summer. 
He  has  not  decided  what  he  *  will  dp,  this  summer,  but  he  feels  that  * 
it  will  work  fine  and  he  won'.t  be  feeling  like  getting  back  to  c 
school  at  the  end  of  the  vacation. . .He  feels  he'll  have  enough 
to  do  and  isn't  worried  about  being  bored.-1 

Larry,  as  we  noted,  has  a  variety  of  activities  available  to  him  at  his 

home.     If  his  friends  are  available  he  will  be  able 'to  g^et  through  the 

ten  weeks  without  boredom  and  the  paralysis  of  decisionMnaking  that  occurred 

during  the  week-long  vacation.    But  if  we  look  at  two  adolescents  with 

whom  we  met  a  bit  during  the  same  summer,  we  wonder.,-  Lila  daily  engaged 

in  gymnastics  but  was  still  unhappy  because  the  rest  of  the "day  there 

was  nothing  to  do.     She  spent  it  alone  at' her  pool.    She  says  that  all 

her  friends  are  at  camp  and  tells  of  a'letter  from  one  who  said  cshe  Elated 
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camp  and  -was  going  to  ask  to  come  home.    Lila  hoped  she  would,  but  the 
friend  did  not  'return. 

We  saw  Richie  also  before  his  camp  began,  when  he  was  with  a  friend: 

After  we  talked  for  a  while  Richie  looked  over  to  Joe  and  said, 
•You  look  pretty  bored. 1    I  asked  .them  what  they  had  been  doing 
before  I  had  arrived.    Richie  said  that  they  had  been  riding  around 
on  their -bikes  and  on  the  motor  bike.    Joe  made  a  joke  that  we 
could  go  play  kick-the-can  now.    Richie  suggested  that  we  could 
go  get  ice  cream.    I  asked  him  if  that  was  his  sumner  pastime, 
eating.    He  said  it  was,  that  there  wasn't  much  else  to  do  during 
the  summer.    Joe  again  sarcastically  suggested  we  could  play  kick- 
the-can.    Later,  they  flipped  through  the  TV  Guide  for  HBO  looking 
to  see  what  shows  were  going  to  be  on  that  week.    They  were  attracted 
to  the  R  rated  movies.    Richie  invited  Joe-  over  to  see  a  movie 
with  him  that  night.    Later  we  'rode  bikes  to  an  electronic  games 
center  in  a  restaurant  where  we  got  drinks. 

Richie  and  Joe  manage  to  do  a  number  of  things  during  this  day.  They 

also  seem  to  have  that  bored,  aimless  quality  that  also  marka  Larry* 3 

vacation  time  when  the  friends  couldn'.t  decide  what  to  do.    Lila  is  especially 

bored  without  friends,  but  even  with  friends' without  a  structured  schedule 

the  adolescents  slide  from  activity  to  activity,  all  of  the  sort  that 

provides  immediate  gratification:    riding  bikes,  eating,  watching  TV, 

and  playing  games - 

Although  each  of  the  adolescents  is  different  and  30  their  capacities 
to  entertain  themselves  also  vary,  the  fact  remains  that  they  functien  *  . 
best  with  only  small  amounts  of  time  to  structure  themselves.    We  could 
understand,  then,  one  reason  why  the  lives  of  these  seventh  graders  are 
so  busy  and  scheduled/    Yet  their  time  was  not  so  structured  that  the 
adolescents  had  no  choices  as  to  what  they  would  do,  day-by-day. 
3.    Organization  of  the  Home 

All  of  the  adolescents  live  in  single  family  dwellings  that  their 
parents  own.  All  but  two  live  exclusively  with  nuclear  family  members,  . 
in  one  home,  an  uncle  co-resides,  and  in  one  the  family  is  visited  twice 
a  month  for,  a  few  days  by  the  grandmother,  who  has  her  own  room  in  the  Ihoulie. 
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All  the  homes  are  situated  on  at  least  a  quarter-acre  o£  land,  usually  more. 
One  home  is  more  like  a  small  ranch,  with  horse  stalls,  a  corral,  jumping 
areas,  and  large  unused  portions-    All  the  homes  except  this  one  have 
a  two-car  garage;  all  the  families  own  at  least  two  cars.    Families  with 
college-age  children  often*  have  additional  .cars  belonging  to  these  children. 

The  homes  are  generally  built  on  two  levels,    in  some  the  bedroom 
areas  are  upstairs,  but  in  others  the  first  level  i6  a  basement/den  and 
the  bedrooms  are  on  the  same  floor  as  the  general  living  area,  usually 
off  a  central  hallway.    All  the  homes  have  a  living  room,  dining  room, 
and  two,  three,  or  more  bathrooms.    The  living  room  and  dining  room  are 
used  for  entertaining  and  are  not  frequented  by  the  families.  Instead 
families  gather  in  the  den  where  the  television  is  located,    in  only 
two  homes  is  the  television  located  in  the  living  room;  one  of  them  does 
not  have  a  den.    In  the  other  homes  the  den  is  either  a  separate  room 
on  the  first  floor  or  converted  space  in  the  basement. 

The  den  is  the  most  heavily  used  room  in  most  homes.    The  whole 
family  gathers  here  to  relax  and  watch  television  or  listen  to  music. 
The  adolescents  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  this  room  with  their  families, 
primarily  watching  television.    One  adolescent  does  her  homework  in  this 
room  in  front  of  the  television.    Some  homes  have  a  basement  recreation 
area  in  addition  to  the  den.    The  basements  are  also  used  for  storage 
and  tool  and  woodshop  rooms.    Some  have  recreational  equipment  such  as 
weights,  ping  pong  tables,  pool  tables,  and  model  railroad  sets.  They 
also  often  have  chairs  and  couches  used  during  parties,  and  a  play  area. 

Generally  these  homes  have  four  or  more  bedrooms.    All  but  two 
adolescents  have  their  own  bedrooms.    This  constitutes  the  adolescents1 
private  space  where  he/she  listens  to  the  radio  or  stereo,  reads, 
does  homework,  and  visits  with  friends.    Siblings  also  generally  have 
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their  own  rooms.    Often  the  house  has  an  extra  room  used  as  a  guest  room, 
sewing  room,  office,  and  (in  one  case)  game  room  for  the  children. 

The  other  central  family  room  of  the  house  is  the  kitchen.  All 
but  one  of  the  homes  has  a  table  in  the  kitchen  around  which  the  family 
generally  eats  the  daily  mea^.  The  home  without  an  eating  area  in  the 
kitchen  has  a  walk-in  kit&Jien  adjacent  to  an  eating  area  that  can  be 
considered  a  casual  dining  room.  These  two  spaces  are  used  as  one  room 
by  the  family.  Adolescents  not  only  eat  in  the  kitchen,  but  also  enjoy 
after  school  snacks  and  talks  with  parents  here,  and  do  homework  at  the 
kitchen  table.  More  than  any  room  the  kitchen  is  central  to  the  family 
life,  as  discussed  in  the  "Family  Life"  section  of  this  report. 

Finally,  the  front  and  back  yards  of  the  homes  are  used  by  the 
adolescents  when  with  friends  or  playing  alone.    Most  of  the  homes  have 
a  basketball  hoop.    Many  have  swings.    Three  homes  boast  built-in  pools, 
one  a  tennis  court.    The  adolescents  play  sports  and  games  in  the  backyard 
or  in  front,  on  sidewalks  and  driveways.    They  also  relax  and  sun  on  the 
patios  and  decks  in  the  back  of  the  house.    Most  homes  have  a  patio, 
deck,  or  other  area  that  can  be  used  for  outside  entertaining.    All  have 
a  barbeque.  } 

From  the  point  of  view  of*  the  adolescents'  utilization  of  their 
homes,  the  important  areas  are  the  private  spaces  in  the  bedrooms,  the 
outdoor  playing  areas,  and  the  family  rooms  consisting  of  kitchen  and 
den.     The  adolescents  spend  most  of  their  time  in  these  spaces  when  at 
home.  ^  v 

On  the  whole,  the  adolescents  experience  their  homes  as  clean, 
neat  and  organized,  but  consider  themselves  minimally  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  household.    They  state  that  they  are  "not 
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responsible  for  anything,"  "My  mother  does  it  all,"  "I'm  not  expected 

to  do  anything,"  "I  have  a  few  jobs  to  do,"  etc.     In  both  the  adolescents' 

and  our  perceptions,  the  mothers  are  primarily  responsible  for  household 

maintenance,  laundry,  and  cooking.    One  mother  somewhat  regrets  that: 

The  kids  don't  help  much.     I  was  probably  wrong  about  not  insisting 
that  they  help  when  they  were  little  but  I  found  it  easier  to 
do  it  myself,  and  faster.    Now  they  don't  think  of  it  as  their 

—  job,  and  anyway  if  it's  a  nice  day  I  wouldn't  want  them  , to  stay   

in  and  clean. 

'Another  mother  also  indicates  that  she  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 

h°USe:  she  indicates  that  her  husband  doesn't  help  much.    She  made  the 
mistake  of  saying  when  they  were  first  married  that  she  would 
stay  away  from  his  work  and  he  should  stay  out  of  her  kitchen. 
She  hasn't,  been 'able  to  get  him  back  into  the  kitchen  since.- 

John  indicates  that  "I'm  not  expected  to  do  anything.    My  mother 

is  in  charge-  of  cleaning  the  house  and  doing  the  laundry  and  cooking 

and  the  dishes."    Lila  states,  "I  don't  help  out.    My  mother  does  it 

all."    Peter,  seeing  that  his  room  has  been  cleaned  says,  "Oh,  my  mother 

must  have  cleaned  it."    Laura  fights  with  her  mother  "if  my  clones  aren't 

clean  and  I  told  her  I  needed  them  clean."    When  asked  why  she  did  not 

clean  them  herself,  Laura  says  that  her  mother  "won't  let  us!;  use  tha 

washing  machine.    She  says  that  our  separate  laundry  is  not  enough  to 

make  a  load."    Finally,  Kate  sees  it  as  the  mother's  role  to;  do  the  housework 

discussing  how  her  father  does  not  help  in  the  house  and  her  mother 

has  many  cleaning  chores,  Kate  states,  "Hah,  well,  that's  what  a.  mother 

is  for.,. That' s  what  she  married  my  daddy  for. ..That's  part jof  a  woman's 

job... Men  shouldn't  be  expected  to  pitch  in... If  I'm  rich  l!;ll  get  a 

  '  '   }  ". 

maid." 

*  l 

Whether  or  not  all  of  the  adolescents  see  it  as  the  woman's  role 
to  do  the  housework,  in  all  but  one  of  the  homes  the  mother1  is  in  charge 
of  household  maintenance.     In  one  home  the  husband  helps  with  all  aspects 
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of  the  housework  and  the  husband  and  wife  have  a  planned  system  for  getting 
it  all  done.     In  another  home,  the  father  consistently  helps  to  set  the 
table  and  do  the  dishes.    No  other  men  were  observed  or  reported  to  help 
the  mother  consistently.     In  one  home  prior  to  a  holiday  period  for  which 
much  cleaning  and  cooking  was  required,  the  fieldworker  entered  and  saw 
the  mother  racing  around  doing  laundry,  cleaning,  and  cooking  while  the 
husband  relaxed  watching  TV  sports.        The  only  consistent  maintenance 

j 

role  the  men  seem  to  have  is  to  care  for  the  lawn  and  other  outside  areas. 

i 

Three  of  the  fathers  are  reported  in  charge  of  these  tasks.    None  of 
the  mothers  are  reported  to  do  outdoor  tasks. 

Given  this  sex  difference  between  the  parents,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  found  similar  sex  differences  among  the  adolescents  in  terms 
of  how  much  they  help  with  housework.     In  general,  the  youngsters  see 
their  contributions  as  negligible,  although  some  perform  a- few  chores. 
The  boys  universally  contribute  very  little.    John  says  that  nothing 
is  expected  of  him.     Dick's  mother  gave  up  trying  to  get  him  to  help 

out  because  he  "gave  her  only  sarcastic  remarks  and  I  don't  believe  in 

*■  » 

hitting  him  or  sending^him  to  his  room  where  all  his  things  are."  In 
Peter's  home  his  sisters  are  responsible  for  getting  dinner  prepared; 
he  was  responsible  for. cutting  the  lawn.     When  his  mother  asked  him  to  help 
with  the  cooking  one  day,  he  did  not  pay  attention;  his  mother  left  and 
said  she'd  do  it  later.    Only  one  boy  has  daily  or  weekly  chores  in  the 
house:    Larry  is  supposed  to  vaccuum  a  room  daily  and  help  sat  the  table. 
However,  he  rarely  does  these  tasks  and  experiences  constant  friction 
with  his  mother  over  them.    Finally  Richie  is  in  charge  of  the  garden. 
Taken  together,  only  one  adolescent  male  is  routinely  expected  to  take 
part  in  interior  maintenance.   - 
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On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  girls  have  regular  jobs.    All  are 
responsible  for  keeping  their  rooms  neat  and  dusted.    One  girl  must  wash 
her  own  bedding  and  clothes;  she  and  another  are  responsible  for  changing 
their  sheets  weekly.     Another  girl  is  responsible  for  some  vaccuuming 

and  cleaning  one  bathroom;  others  help  set  and  clear  the  table  and  wash 

'it- 

the  dishes   (usually  by  putting  them  in  the  dishwasher).     In  the  girls1 
families  these  meal-related  chores  are  rotated  or  distributed  among  both 
male  and  female  siblings.    Finally  some  of  the  girls  care  for  their  pets. 
One  girl  feeds  her  dog.     Penny,  whose  family  has  horses,  is  on  a  rotating 
schedule  with  her  siblings  who  also  use  the  horses,  for  thle  care  of  the 
animals.     Each  rider  is  expected  to  care  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
horse  after  a  ride. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  assignments,  the  girls  at  times  help 
in  other  housework  if  asked  to  do  so  by  the  mother.    Thus,  Susan  dusts 
in  the  mornings  if  she  has  time  before  school.     "In  the  morning  my  mother 
says,   'Well,  you've  got  time;  dust  or  do  this ' . w    Other  adolescents 'claim 
to  assirt  with  vaccuuming,  cleaning  bathrooms,  and  setting  and  clearing 
tables  when  asked  by  the  mother.     These  requests  are  not  seen  by  the 
adolescents  as  things  they  normally  do,  but  as  deliberate  assistance 
to  the  mother.    Often,  however,  they  are  asked  to  help  and  refuse  or  ignore 
the  parent  or  simply  do  not  get  around  to  the  job.    That  the  mother  makes 
these  requests  and,,  usually  assigns  chores  probably  contributes  to  the 
children's  perception  that  housework  is  primarily  the  mother's"  responsibility. 

Thus,  both  boys  and  £irls  perceive  themselves  as  doing  very  little 
around  the  house,  but  the  girls  have  a  few  regular  jobs  they  perform. 
Yet  none  of  the  girls  feel  these  jobs  are  too  many  or  burdensome,  and 
jnost  £eel_  thatL_the_jiistriJbution  of.  chores  is  fair.    We  may  understand 
this  in  terms  of  the  way  chores  are  distributed  within  the  individual 
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households.    Although  males  and  females  perform  different  tasks,  within 
a  household  they  are  equally  or  reasonably  assigned.    In  Kate's  home, 
••There  are  three- jobs  and  we  each  take  one."    She  and  her  two  brothers 
each  do .one  of  the  three  jobs;  in  addition  all  have  to  take  care  of 
their  own  rooms  and  help  around  the  house.     In  Penny's  home,  everyone 
who  uses  the  horses  must  care  for  them  and  as  the  father  said,  "We  don't 
"bother  them  too  much  about  their  rooms. ~  Sonya  interprets  tne  distributlcn- 

of  work  in  her  home  in  terms  of  age.    Although  she  does  more,  she  is 

older  and  can  do  more,  so  it  is  fair. 

One  would  not  expect  the  boys  who  do  little  or  nothing  to  see 

the  situation  as  unfair  to  them.    But  Susan  does  sense  inequity  in  the 

balance  of  things  in  her  home.     She  states: 

James!      He  never  has  to  do  anything.    He's  gotta  read... I 
just  dust... His  job  is  reading. 

Susan  experiences  her  brother  as  doing  nothing.  The  fieldworker  observed 
the  mother  asking  James  to  help  with  household  chores,  with  which  he 
complied. 

Whether  or  not  on  a  day-to-day  basis  the  chore  distribution  is 
equal,  in  general  the  adolescents  feel  that  no  more  is  required  of  them 
than  of  their  siblings  and  friends.    Overall,  they  perceive  few  demands 
on  them  for  help.     In  their  view,  the  mother  should  and  does  take  care 
of  the  house,  with  minimal  assistance  from  her  teenage  children  and  her 
husband. 

Another  aspect  of  the  organization  in  the  home  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  family  decides  what  to  do  and  what  to  acquire.    We  have  seen 
that  in  the  area  of  household  chores  the  mother  is  the  primary  decision- 
maker and  director.    The  mother  determines  what  tasks  need  to  be  done 
and  parcels  them  out;  if  they  feel  like  it,  the  children  and  father  do 
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what  the  mother  asks  to  help  her  out.  In  the  area  of  household  maintenance, 
there  is  little  discussion  as  to  what  needs  to  be  done. 

However  in  other  areas  of  decision-making  that  we  observed  this 
is  not  true.    Generally,  options  for  buying,  vacations,  and  parties; 
about  what  the  adolescent  would  be  allowed  or  not  allowed  to  do;  issues 
related  to  parents'  work;  and  even  preferences  for  food  to  be  served 


daily,  are  discussed  openly  between  the  parents  and  often  with  the  adolescent 
before  a  decision  is  made.    Susan  says  that  "We  get  to  say  what  we  want 
for  meals.     Mom  will  call  out  and  say,   'What  do  you  want  for  breakfast'?" 
At  Laura's  home  the  mother  sometimes  calls  the  father  to  tell  him  what 
she  plans  for  dinner  and  to  see  if  it's  acceptable.    One  afternoon,  Lila 
was  watching  her  mother  make  two  meat  pies  with  spinach  for  dinner.  "Lila 
said  she  hated  spinach  and  wanted  hers  plain,  so  after  two  or  three  pleading 
statements  her  mother  made  one  without  spinach . "    These  three  examples 
display  the  three  main  forms,  of  talk  in  the  decision-making  process: 
asking  for  initial  input  before  a  decision  is  made,  consulting  with  another 
to  see  if  a  decision  is  acceptable,  and  trying  to  convince  someone  who 
has  made  a  decision  to  change  his/her  mind. 

This  last  form  of  convincing  occurs  especially  in  two  realms: 
decisions    about  activities  the  adolescent  may  engage  in,  and  decisions 
about  what  to  buy.     In  both,  the  adolescent  and  a  parent  who  agrees  with 
the  adolescent  have  the  power  to  convince  the  other  parent  who  has  made 
a  decision  contrary  to  their  wishes.     Even  though  three  of  the  adolescents 
state  that  their  father  has  the  last  word  on  purchases,  what  seems  to 
be  involved  here  is  the  common  perception    that  fathers  are  less  ready 
to  spend  money  than  mothers  or  the  teenagers  themselves.    Though  the 
fathers  try  to  restrict  spending,  their  determinations  are  not  final. 
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If  the  adolescent  and  the  mother  can  find  a  way  to  convince  the  father, 
the  decision  can  be  reversed.    Thus  Rachel  knows  that  her  father  is  unlikely 
to  say, approve  some  requests,  so  she  discusses  them  first  with  her  mother. 
The  mother,  who  is  "better  at  convincing  him  than  I,"  talks  to  the  father 
for  her.     Dick  describes  a  big  conflict  with  his  father,  who  is  "a  real 
tightwad  with  money."    He  and  his  mother  "were  conspiring"  to  get  HBO 


for  their  television;  together  they  argued  with  the  father.  Finally, 
the  HBO  salesperson  told  the  father  that  he  could  get  stock  market  quotations 
on  the  set,  something  the  father  wanted,  and  with  this  breakthrough  the 
family  acquired  HBO.    Purchases  seem  to  be  an  area  in  which  some  fathers 
have  greater  control  than  the  mothers  seemingly  because  certain  men  are 
more  likely  to  say  no  than  others.    This  tendency  does  not  occur  in  all 
of  the  families;  it  is  most  evident  in  the  homes  of  Rachel,  Dick,  and 
Lila.    Lila  says  that  her  father  decides  where  they  will  go  on  vacations, 
because  it  is  his  vacation.    Further,  her  mother  does  not  like  winter 
holidaying  and  believes  that  he  knows  more  about  such  things.     So  he 
chooses  a  place  he  will  enjoy,  and  they  all  agree. 

Ula  indicates,  along  with  several  other  adolescents,  that  they 
see  their  parents  as  making  decisions  together  by  talking  to  one  another. 
Jerry  states  that  "I  used  to  think  that  my  father  made  the  decisions 
but  I  started  watching  them  and  found  that  they  decide  together."  John 
says,  "on  major  things  my  mother  and  father  will  confer."    Lila  emphasizes 
that  in  making  decisions  about  buying  a  new  house  or  family  problems 
her  parents  either  do  not  inform  her  or  simply'  announce  that  they  will 
be  buying  a  new  house,.    Although  Lila  cannot  change  their  minds  on  such 
major  things,  for  example  not  to  move,  "Her  parents  would  try  to  tell 
her  all  the  reasons  she  should  like  to  move,  or  that  moving  would  be 
fun." 
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Decisions  made  by  the  parents  alone  that  affect  the  adolescents' 
lives  are  not  usually  presented  to  them  arbitrarily.    Rather,  they  are 
explained  and  arguments  are  offered  to  convince  them  of  the  rightness 
of  the  choices.     In  this  way,  the  adolescent  is  treated  similarly  to 
a  disagreeing  parent,  although  he/she  knows  that  the  decision  is  almost 
certainly  unalterable.     In  such  instances,  the  adolescents  realize  that 


their  feelings  areTeing  taken  into  consideration.  Susan  describes  the 
decision-making  about  where  to  go  on  vacation: 

Susan  said  that  she  didn't  want  to  go  to    but 

to  go  to  Florida,  where  they  were  originally  going.    Thev  u«ua*.j 
traveled  with  another  family  with  children  her  age  and  they  were 

"        c  Florida.    But  Susan's  parents  didn't  want- to  go  to  Florida 
again  so  they  decided  to  go  their  separate  ways.    This  upset  Susan, 
but  in  their  discussions  about  the  trip  her  parents  l^tened  to 
what  she  said  and  took  her  statements  seriously,  although  they 
still  decided  to  go  to 
Though    the  parents  did  not  change  their  plans  they,  discussed  the  vacation 
with  the  children  so  the  latter  knew  why  the  decision  was  made.  They 
also  listened  to  the  youngsters" arguments  before  making  the  final  decision 
Susan  thereby  feels  heard  on  tin  topic  and  knows  that  on  other  matters 
she  can  convince  them.    For  example,  her  parents  formerly  had  dinnertime 
discussions  of  the  father's  problems  at  work.    Susan  says  that  now  "My 
parents  don't  ever  talk  about  the  father's  work-anymore,  because  we 
told  then  that  we  didn't  understand  what  they  were  saying  and  it  wasn't 
right."    Similarly,  Patty  and  Penny  wanted  their  own  rooms.    Both  houses 
had  extra  rooms  used  by  parents  as  offices.    Because  Penny  was  fighting 
with  her  sister  so  much,  the  father  agreed  to  give  up  his  study.  Patty's 
mother  said,  ''Okay,  you  can  have  your  own  room,  but  I  have  to  have  a  plac 
for  my  desk.    So  as  long  as  I  can  have  my  desk  there  you  can  use  the 
room  for  your  bedroom." 
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As  we  will  see  in  discussing  decision-making  as  it  affects  the  adoles- 
cents' day-to-day  lives,  they  are  able  to  influence  parents  to  change 
their  behaviors,  to  allow  them  to  do  much  of  what  they  want,  and  to  acquire 
much  of  what  they  desire.    The  adolescents  generally  recognize  that  they 
have  little  power  to  influence  decisions  about  "big  things,"  but  considerable 
influence  over  things  that  affect  them  directly  in  the  routine  of  living. 
Even  in  the  big  decisions,  however,  the  parents  take  the  adolescents' 
feelings  and  desires  into  consideration.     In  some  homes  it  appears  to 
the  adolescents  that  the  father  has  more  influence  than  the  mother,  mainly 
because  he  more  often  says  no.    What  is  true  overall  is  that  no  member 
of  the  family  is  powerless  to  influence  some  of  the  decisions  in  the 
home.     Moreover,  discussion  between  parents,  and  between  parents  and 
adolescents,  is  seemingly  always  an  aspect  of  family  decision-making 
in  these  homes. 
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4.     Influence  Distribution  in  the  Family 

In  analyzing  relationships  between  parents  and  adolescents 
one  invariably  comes  to  speak  of  parental  influence  on  the  adolescent. 
In  this  section  we  will  discuss  the  Home  Climate  variable  of  Influence, 
its  connection  with  parental  involvement,  and  how  parental  influence 
seems  to  be  built  in  part  upon  parental  involvement  in  the  adolescent's 
life.    We  will  also  explore  the  Home  Climate  variable  of  Structure, 
as  expressed  through  the  adolescent's  role  in  decision-making  in  the 
home . 

There  are  at  least  two  vantage  points  from  which  to  understand 
paxental  influence  in  the  adolescent's  life.     One  is  the  adolescent's 
own  perceptions  of  parents  as  influencing,  controlling,  and  otherwise 
constraining  him/her.    A  second  is  the  observer's  description  of  parental 
behaviors  that  limit  the  child,  and  of  adolescent  behaviors  that  point 
to  deference  to  parental  authority.    We  observed  that  the  majority  of 
parent-child  interactions  manifest  or  implied  some  form  of  parental  influenc 
In  addition,  the  adolescents  reported  numerous  areas  of  their  lives  ' 
in  which   ±ey  were  required  to  gain  their  parents'  permission  before 
acting,  as  well  as  additional  aireas  in  which  they  were  less  directly 
influenced  by  their  parents. 

Over  the  course  of  ouy  field  work  we  were  increasingly  astounded 
at  the  range  of  situations  about  which  the  adolescents  consult  their 
parents  before  taking  action.     In  almost  no  area  of  life  beyond  the 
daily  routine  do  the  adolescents  not  seek  some  form  of  permission  or 
opinion  before  engaging  in  an  activity.    Every  adolescent  except  one 
informed  his/her  parents  when  entering  and  leaving  the  house.    The  majority 
ask  permission  to  go  somewhere  other  than  home  after  school.  Whatever 
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the  after school  or  weekend  activity  may  be,  the  adolescent  must  be  home 
by  a  certain  time.    Parents1  permission  is  necessary  before  an  adolescent 
can  pursue  a  hobby  because  the  parent  pays  for  lessons  and  materials, 
and  arranges  transportation. 

Friendships  are  dependent  on  parents1  consent  to  transport 
the  adolescent  to  each  other's  homes,  and  parents  closely  regulate  what 


they  take  to  be  age-appropriate  behavior  and  activities.    They  do  not 
like  the  seventh  graders  to  spend  time  with  older  eighth  graders.  Parents 
are  consulted  before  any  contact  with  the  opposite  sex  is  made  outside 
of  school,  and  give  permission  as  to  the  form  and  place  of  such  contact. 

The  type  of  movies,  the  types  of  books^  and  for  some  the  types 
and  amo'int  of  television  is  regulated  by  the  parent.    Parents  are  consulted 
about  style,  cost,  and  type  of  clothing  the  adolescents  wear.  Specific 
items  of  dress, > such  as  high-heeled  shoes,  nylons,  and  makeup  are  subject 
to  intense  parental  regulation.    What  the  adolescent  may  buy  with  the 
parents1  as  well  as  his/her  own  money  is  determined  by  the  parents, 
inside  the  home,  parents  are  consulted  before  taking  food  between  meals. 
One  adolescent  even  asked  her  mother  if  she  could  change  into  lighter 
weight  clothing  because  she  was  warm. 

Finally,  the  parents  deliberately  seek  to  influence  the  youngsters1 
behavior  in  areas  such  as  sibling* relationships ,  irritating  habits, 
manners,  and  decorum  in  the  home.    There  is  almost  no  aspect  of  these 
adolescents1  lives  that  the  parents  are  not  trying  to  influence. 

When  we  speak  of  parents  permitting  behavior  and  children 
asking  permission  to  proceed  we  must  be  aware  of  the  various  sources 
of  such  interactions.    Kevin  asks  his  mother  if  he  and  the  fieldworker  can  go  to 
the  shopping  center;  "Kevin's  mom  said  it  would  be  fine  to  go,  but  he  had 
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-o  be  back  by  five  because  his  brother  had  a  game  that  day  and  they 
had  to  eat  early."    During  an    outing,  Ellen  and  Debra  ask  the  researcher 
what  time  it  is;  being  5:00,  they  say  they  had  to  get  back  for  dinner. 
Fay's  mother  informs  her  that  -you  can  ask  your  friend  over  new  if  you 
want.    You  have  ar.  hour  before  Hebrew  School."    Alice  asks  her  mother 
if  she  can  go  for  a  walk  with  the  observer,  her  mother  says,  "You  have 
a  'naif  hour  before  gymnastic  lessons,  so  don't  go  far." 

in  these  observations  we  see  the  adolescent  asking  permission 
to  encage  in  legitimate  activity  at  a  particular  point  in  time.    The  ■ 
permissibility  of  the  activity  is  not  in  question,  rather  the  engaging 
in  it  at  a  particular  time.     These  adolescent  requests  and  parental 
••lettings"  are  related  to  'the  adolescent's  embeddedness  in  family  life. 
Because  Kevin  is  expected  to  go  to  a  game,  he  must  be  home  for  an  early 
dinner.     All  the  seventh  graders  (unlike  their  older  siblings)  must 
be  home  for  and  have  dinner  with  the  family.    Thus  they  must  be  cognizant 
*      of  the  time,  like  Ellen  and  Debra,  or  they  will  receive  punishment  and 

angry  reactions.     The  main  point  here  is  that  the  adolescents'  activities 
are  subordinate  to  parents'  plans,  for  themselves  and  for  the  adolescents. 
,Fay  phones  her  mother  upon  arrival  at  Gail's  home,    because  she  is  supposed 
to  call  wt.en  she  gets  there,    but  during  the  conversation  she  leams 
her  mothers  plans  for  the  afternoon,  reviews  her  own  schedule  as  she 
has  a  music  lesson,  and  determines  what  time  she  must  be  heme.     Similarly, ( 
before  agreeing  to  stay  longer  wfth  Heidi,  Carol  phones  her  mother-only 
to  discover  that  she  must  come  home  immediately  for  some  family  event.  ^ 

Suggested  here  is  that  the  parent  has  a  particular  agenda 
for  the  child  that  the  child  must  work  around.    Gail's  mother  says  that 
she  wants  to  know  where  Gail  is  going  in  the  afternoons  so  that  if  she 
has  to  do  an  errand  with  her  she  can  just  go  by  and  pick  her  up.  Beth 
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consults  her  mother  about  a  good  time  to  meet  with  the  fieldworkers 
assail  of  the  adolescents  did.    Beth' s  mother  replies  that  they  might 
go  visit  her  grandparents  on  the  suggested  day,  so  we  should  make  it 
earlier  ia  the  morning.    In  speaking  With  Debra  about  a  future  date 
she  looks  on  the  family  calendar  to  see  if  anything  is  scheduled,  but 
in  asking  her  mother  we  found  that  on©  date  w*3  better  than  another. 
On  another  occasion  Ellen's  mother  "came  out  and  asked  if  we  had  made 
an  appointment."  %     *  • 

Not  only, is  the  adolescent's  planning  of  his/her  own  time 
subordinate  to  the  plans  of  the  parents,  but  the  parents  also  keep  track 
of  the  adolescent's  activities,  and  are  sources  of  information  for  the 
adolescent  concerning  what  he/she  is  scheduled  to  do.    This  is  most 
elaborately  evidenced  by  Alice's  life.    Alice  goes  many  different  places 
to  practice  gymnastics,  at  different  times  on  different  days.  This 
is  in  addition  to  her  Hebrew  School  lessons  and  her  pre-bas  mitzvah 
^ practices  with  the  cantor.    Whenever  Alice  wants  to  do  something  she 
turns  to  a  parent  to  see  if  She  can.    She  is  not  so  much  asking  permission 
as  finding 'out  whether  the  planned  activity  is  possible  given  her  schedule. 
Much  of  the  asking  and  "letting"  discussed  here  is  not  so  much  requesting 
and  -receiving  permission  as  it  is  finding  out  whether  a  proposed  activity 

t 

Awill  fit  into  pre-existing  daily  and  weekly  schedules  made  up  of  the 

v 

youngster's  chosen  and  required  acitivites,  as  well  as  the  parents' 
plans  for  activities  that  the  teenager  might  not  know  about. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  that  the  adolescent  does 
not  have  to  make  it  his/her  business  to  know  what  is  upcoming  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis,  since  the  parent  keeps  track  of  the  adolescent's  obligations 
for  him/her.    Thus  one  adolescent  justifies  not  going  to  a  friend's 
bar  mitzvah  by  saying,  "My  mother  lost  t     invitation,"  which  is  perfectly 
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acceptable  to  the  boy's  friend  since  he  shares  the  view  that  i-  is  not 
a  child's  responsibility  to  keep  track  of  his  dates.    On  the  whole, 
the  parents  kept  track  of  when  the  adolescents  were  to  meet  with  the 
researchers.    Tom's  mother  did  not,  but  became  more  aware  of  the  dangers 
when  Tom  forgot  his  appointment  and  went  for  a  haircut.    After  this, 
the  parent  chided  Tom  to  "be  sure  and  write  down  your  next  appointment." 
3y  and  large  the  adolescents  use  their  parents  as  their  timekeepers 
and  ask  them  for  information  about  their  schedule  whenever  they  have 
to  maxe  decisions  about  going  places. 

Here  we  again  see  parental  involvement  as  supporting  adolescents ' 
separate  life.    The  parents  know  about  the  adolescents1  plans  sc  that 
they  can  ensure  the  youngsters  meet  their  obligations.     In  addition, 
however  we  observe  the  adolescents'  imbeddedr.ess  in  their  families. 
They  are  expected  to  participate  in  family  activities  and  to  go  places 
with  their  parents,  and  are  not  allowed  to  maintain  fully  separate  lives. 
Neither  are  they  spontaneously  pushing  to  be  in  charge  of  their  own 
time  schedules.    They  do  not  evince  movement  toward  the  creation  of 
separate,  individual  lives,  at  least  in  terms  of  taking  responsibility 

for  their  own  schedules. 

The  adolescent  also  asks  the  parents  for  permission  because 
the  youngster's  activities  are  subodinate  to  the  plans  of  the  parents. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  a  mother  is  present  in  the  home  as  opposed 
to  being  at  work,  for  a  mother  at  home  can  go  places  at  almost  any  time. 
Generally  adolescents  whose  mothers  work  have  a  good  deal  of  freedom 
with  certain  guidelines  about  coming  and  going  during  the  time  the  parent 
is  away.    They  still  have  to  be  home  when  the  parent  is  home,  however. 
A  good  example  of  this  contrast  occurred  when  the  fieldworker  tried 
to  arrange  appointm«nts  with  two  boys,  one  whose  mother  is  home  afterschool, 
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and  one  whose  mother  is  not: 

Paul  reacted  when  I  was  setting  up  a  time  to  get  together. 
I  suggested  that  we  could  meet  at  1  p,m.  on  Monday,  which  is 
the  week  of  spring  break.    Paul  hesitated  before  committing 
himself,  saying  shouldn't  we  check  w"4.th  our  parents  first. 
Lee  seemed  taken  aback  by  Paul's  comment  and  replied,   'I  really 
don't  think  we  will  have  anything  else.' 

Paul  is  used  to  checking  with  his  mother  concerning  after-school  activities. 
When  leaving  Paul's  house  to  take  a  walk  Paul  made  a  point  to  go  upstairs 
and  tell  his  mom.    He  notified  his  mother  of  my  presence  and  of  what 
rooms  we  would  be  in.    Lee's  parents,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  home 
after-school,  so  that  he  is  on  his  own  at  that  time.    On  one  occasion 
when  his  father  was  home  sick  he  neither  told  him  he  was  home  or  that 
he  was  leaving.    Paul  's  comment  about  checking  with  parents  firsts  suggests 
that  he  does  not  define  his  time  as  his  own.    ijee's  response  reflects 
his  recognition  that  the  time  designated  is  in jthe  middle  of  the  day 
during  which  his  parents  are  working,  so  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will 
claim  it  with  an  alternative  activity. 

Being  in  control  of  one's  own  time  schedule— both  determining 
it  and  keeping  tract  of  it— is  associated  with  increasing  independence 
by  both  the  adolescents  and  the  parents.    Tom  states: 

He  still  felt  that  he  had  to  ask  hisi parents'  permission  to 
do  a  lot  of  things.    The  difference  between  the  way  he  and 
his  older  brother  related  to  his  parfents  was  that  the  brother 
can  go  on  long  bike  trips  walking  ou;t  the  door  says,    'I  am 
going  __.  '    For  the  same  type  of  trip,  Tom  would  have  to 
ask  his  mom  if  he  could  do  it.  ; 

implicit  in  the  asking  of  permission  is  the  possiblity  that  the  parent 

will  say  no,  and  the  child  will  be  unable  to  determine  his/her  own  actions 

Paul's' mother  associated  schedule  control  with  independence,  speaking  / 

■  .  I 

explicitly  on  the  topic: 
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Paul's  mom  indicated  that  she  felt  she  may  have  been  over- 
•■  a-ctective  too  long... Paul  mentioned  that  a  few  years  ago  some 
r  of- his  mother's  friends  felt  that  she  was  being  too  overpro- 
h  tective  and  not  fostering  Paul's  independence.    She  used  to  make 
I  all  his  plans  to  play  with  other  children.    Then  she  started 
to  push  Paul  to  become  more  independent  and  placed  the  responsi- 
bility for  his  plans  on  Paul.    Paul  mentioned  that  it  seemed 
verv  sudden  and  he  felt  scared  by  it.    They  both  felt  that  by  • 
then  all  the  other  children  had  developed  such  independence, 
in  terms  of  a  more  recent  example,  the  mother  said  that  over 
scvnc  break  while  she  was  working  she  let  Paul  do  whatever  he 
wanted  iust  as  long  as  he  checked  in  with  her  as  to  where  he 
was  going.    He  made  ail  his  own  plans  and  took  a  bike  trip 
•  to  the  'castle'  area,  although  she  was  concerned  about  the  tramc 
down  there.    Paul  minimized  the  danger  of  the  trip. 

both  of  these  examples"  (Paul  and  Tom's  brother)  the  adolescent 
was  able  to  determine  his  own.  plans  as  long  as  he  "checked  in"  abcu-  where 
he  was  going.  'One  cf  the  basic  rules  in  these  households  is  that  the  adole- 
scent" ensures  that  the  parent  knov.s  his/her  whereabouts  at  ail  tines.  We 
can  understand  this  rule  in  terms  of  the  parent  wanting  to  know  where  the 
child  is  in  case  cf  need  to  contact  him/her.    But  analyzing ^the  adolescents' 
discussions  of  what  they  refer  to  as  "keeping  tabs"  on  them  a  different 
function  for  this  rule  is  uncovered.    For  example,  Debra  and  the  fieldworker 
went  for  a  walk  in  the  neighborhood.    When  we  left  she  did  not  tell  her 
nether  we  were  leaving.    When  we  returned  her  mother  said,  "Debra,  you 
are  supposed  to  tell  me  when  you  go  out."    Debra  cringed  and  said,  "Sorry." 
in  later  discussing  this  continuing  point  of  conflict  between  her  mother 

and  herself,  Debra  stated: 

The  other  day  I  forgot  to  call  her  when  I  get  home  from  school. 
She  was  worried.     She  made  me  go  u?  to  my  room  and  write  a  note 
of  apology  to  her.     She  told  me  that  in  the  letter  I  had  to  telx 
her  how  I  shouldn't  have  caused  her  worry... I  felt  that  sne  knew 
there  was  nothing  wrong,  I  had  gone  to  visit  my  friend.  She 
probably  figured  that  I  was  either  at  someone's  house  or  at  the 
playground.     She  shouldn't  worry,  but  she  worries  every  five 
seconds... Usually  when  I'm  not  home,  I'm  at  my  friend's.  So 
I  figure  that  she  should  assume  by  now... If  something  happened, 
they  would  know  about  it.     I  would  call  them  or  someone  would 
call  them. 
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Ellen's  mother  also  became  angry  with  her  "when  I  wasn't  home 
when  I  was  supposed  to  be."    Heidi's  older  sister  was  grounded  when  "she 
stayed  out  all  night  and  didn't  tell  her  parents  and  they  sat  up  all  night 
worrying."    Parental  worry  about  the  welfare  and  safety  of  their  child 
seems  to  play  a  tremendous  role  in  determining  the  rules  and  the  permission- 
giving  behavior  of  the  parents.    Recognition  of  a  dynamic  tension  between 
the  child's  and  parent's  belief  that  the  child  must  move  toward  greater 
control  over  his/her  own  life,  and  the  parents'  'worry  about  the  welfare 
of  the  child  when  unsupervised,  helps  us  understand  the  rules,  issues, 
and  permission  negotiations  between  adolescent  and  parents,  as  well  as 
the  evolution  of  these  rules. 

Child  health  and  safety  is  a  frequent  matter  of  dispute  between 
parent  and  child.    Beth  notes  that  "in  the  beginning,  when  they  first  moved 
to  [this  town]   they  lived  on  a  main  street  and  her  parents  were  scared 
and  she  was  scared  to  go  out."    Now  she  is  allowed  to  walk  down  this  street 
to  the  town  center  and  generally  around  the  neighborhood.     Tom's  parents 
"won't  let  him  use  the  pool  when  no  one  is  around.. -but  he  thinks  he  would 
be  okay."    Heidi's  father  "told  a  story  of  how  he  once  let  her  ride  a  small 
motor  scooter  and  it  flew  out  from  under  her,  but  now  she  knows  how  to 
ride  pretty  well  and  he  can  trust  her  on  it."    She  is  not,  however,  allowed 
to  ride  at  her  will  but  must  ask  her  father  first  for  him  to  start  it  for 
her.     Steve  says  that  his  parents  treat  him  like  a  baby  because: 

Sometimes  there  are  things  that  I  am  able  to  do  that  they  don't 
think  I  can,  like  wood  work... Like  last  time  I  wanted  to  make 
something  and  I  never  got  through,  I  just  gave  up.  It  seemed 
like  Dad  would  do  most  of  the  work.     I  mean,  I  was  doing  the 
sanding  and  maybe  a  little  bit  of  sawing  and  that  was  about  it... 
he  does  have  some  rather  dangerous  things.     I  may  think  that 
I  can  handle  it.and  my  father  will  think  not. 
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Carol's  parents  insist  she  wear  elbow  pads  when  skating.    Ron's  parents 
will  not  let  him  get  a  skateboard.    Ron  has  a  small  motor  bike  but  will 
not  get  a  larger  one  until  he  masters  riding  and  fixing  the  smaller  one. 
All  of  the  adolescents  are  limited  as  to  where  they  can  walk  and  take  their 
bikes.'   None  are  allowed  to  ridfe  on  or  cross  the  major  highways  that  criss- 
cross the  community . 

In  each  of  these  decisions  the  parents  are  responding  to  their 
cor.cections  of  the  general  dangers  that  the  adolescent  is  attempting  to 
circumnavigate,  as  well  as  to  their  appraisal  of  the  general  competence 
of  the  adolescent  to  handle  these  dangers  and  emerge  unscathed.    But  the 
conditions  they  impose  also  restrict' the  movements  and  activities  of  the 
adolescent,  who  may  want  to  go  places  and  do  things  that  involve  some  decree 
of  risk.    Whereas  swimming  alone  and  crossing  a  major  highway  on  foot  or 
bike  are  not  advisable  ever,  for  experienced  adults,  the  other  situations 
involve  the  possibility  that  the  adolescent  will  develop  a  competency  that 
will  make  the  adult  restrictions  less  necessary.    As  Heidi  improves  or. 
the  scooter,  she  uses  it  more.    When  Steve  shows  his  father  that  he  can 
safely  use  the  woodworking  tools,  presumably  he  will  be  able  to  increase 
his  use  of  them.    When  Ron  demonstrates  his  competency  with  the  smaller 
motor  bike  he  will  be  allowed  a  larger  one  that  is  more  difficult  to  handle. 
And  as  Carol  gains  skill  at  skating  she  will  be  able  to  skate  with  less 
protection . 

The  rules  and  decisions  that  parents  make  about  the  child's  behavior 
vis-a-vis  safety  and  well  being  are  not  absolute  rules.    Rather,  the  child's 
freedom  increases  as  he/she  demonstrates  the  ability  to  provide  self-care. 
As  the  child  changes,  the  rules  and  decisions  and  extent  of  parent  influence 
also  decline.    What  we  begin  to  recognize  here  is  that  guidelines  for  the  ' 
child's  behavior  and  activities  are  determined  not  by  the  parents  alone, 
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but  by  the  child  and  the  parents  together.    As  the  parents  gain  trust  in 
the  child's  competence  and  responsibility,  they  lessen  their  monitoring 
and  restrictiveness. 

Implicit  in  the  evolution  of  parental  rules  and  decisions  is 
the  goal  all  of  them  share  of  fostering  the  adolescent's  control  over  his/her 
own  life.    As  the  parents  give  the  child  greater  leeway  or  permission  to 
;      do  something  potentially  dangerous,  they  also  worry  about  the  outcome  of 
the  freedom.    Thus  Paul's  mom  "worried  about  the  traffic"  on  a  bike  trip 
that  Paul  planned.    But  she  was  determined  that  he  become  more  independent 
and  make  his  own  plans,  and  did  not  allow  her  anxiety  to  restrict  his  movements. 
But  Steve's  father  worries  about  his  son  using  the  tools  and  does  restrict 
his  actions.     Steve  gives  up  his  woodworking  project  and  does' not  gain 
greater  skill  with  the  tools  so  that  he  can  use  them  independently.  Thus, 
worry  pushes  the  parents  -to  restrict  the  child  while  the  value  of  independence 
simultaneously  presses  them  to  ignore  their  fears. 

We  see  here  a  means  for  understanding  the  evolution  of  rules  and 
decisons  in  the  home.    Fundamental  to  the  decline  of  parental  influence 
in  the  child's  life  is  growth  in  parents'  trust  in  the  ability  of  the  child 
to  care  for  himself /herself  without  being  hurt.    As  the  parents  see  repeatedly 
that  the  child  can  handle  something,  they  worry  less  about  the  child  in 
that  setting.    But  the  adolescents  are  aware  of  this  process  also.  As 

they  show  their  competence  in  a  particular  setting,  they  expect  the  parents 

t 

to  worry  less  and  be  less  restrictive.    Thfy  also  pressure  the  parents 
to  relinquish  control.    Thus  we  may  understanj  what  occurs  between  Debra 
and  her  mother  about  after-school  activities"  when  her  mother  is  at  work. 
She  says  that  her  mother  "should  worry  but  she  worries  every  five  seconds." 
For  Debra,  her  mother's  worries  are  inappropriate  because  "usually  when 
I'm  not  home,  I'm  at  my  friend's.     So  I  figure  that  she  should  assume 
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by  now."    Day  after  day  Debra  has  been  fine  and  had  not  gotten  into  or 
caused  trouble.    Thus  she  feels  her  mother  should  realize  she  can  care 
for  herself  after  school  and  not  cause  worry.    The  rule  about  calling  after 
school/  she  feels,  should  be  eliminated.     She  should  be  able  to  determine 

% 

her  own  after-school  activities,  as  does  Lee,  without  checking  in  because 
she  has  demonstrated  her  ability  to  care  for  herself. 
Similarly,  Tom  notes  how: 

They  used  to  bug  him  about  where  he  was,  keep  tabs  on  him  every 
ten  minutes.    When  he  used  to  play  games  outside  with  some  of 
the  kids  on  the  block,  they  would  all  hide  and  it  was  invariably 
then  that  his  mom  would  come  outside  and  yell,   'Where  are  you, 
Tom?1    He  said  that  they  kept  tabs  on  him  because  they  were 
afraid  he  might  get  into  some  sort  of  trouble  because  he  was 
really  wild  and  he  might  get  into  fights.    A  couple  of  years 
ago  they  stopped  keeping  tabs  on  him  and  in  addition  last 

year  they  let  him  take  a  bus  up  to    for  a  friend's  bar 

mitzvah.     He  thought  that  represented  a  real  change  in  allowing 
him  to  make  such  a  long  trip  by  himself... A  couple  of  years  ago 
he  felt  that  he  was  being  tested,  that  he  had  to  prove  to  his 
parents  that  he  could  go  unsupervised  for  some  stretch  of  time. 
Now  they  pretty  well  trust  him. 

It  is  significant  that  Tom  refers  to' his  parents'  observations  in  terms 
of  a  test,   indicating  that  he  is  aware  that  how  he  acts  on  initial  or  trial 
outings  will  determine  the  decisions  his  parents  make  thereafter.  All 
of  the  adolescents  recognize  this  implicit  process  through  which  rules 
and  decisions  evolve:  if  they  show  competency,  responsibility,  and  ability 
to  care  for    themselves  in  situations  demanding  increasingly  more  of  such 
capabilities,  their  parents  not  only  will,  but  are  expected,  to  allow  further 
autonomy    to  the  child.     It  is  in  part  on  the  force  of  this  mutual  under- 
standing that  adolescents  sometimes  try  to  convince  parents  to  allow  them 
greater  leeway.    When  Ron  later  states  that  he  can  convince  his  mom  to 
give  him  a  larger  motor  bike,  we  may  presume  that  he  has  mastered  riding 
and  repairing  the  smaller  one  and  that  these  achievements  will  influence 
his  parents  to  buy  the  bigger  bike  for  him. 

i 
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Beth  also  uses  this  approach  in  convincing  her  parents  to  let 
her  stay  at  "a  girlfriend's  home  for  two  hours,  when  her  parents  were  going 
out . 

I  say,   'Why  do  you  treat  me  like  a  baby.'     I'm  thirteen  years 
old  and  I  like  to  make  my  own  decisions.'     So  they  say,  'No, 
you  can't  and  you're  not  going,'  and  then  I  get  mad  and  I  run 
up  to  my  room  and  when  I  think  of  something  to  sayi  come  down 
and  say  it. ..Like  I  wanted  to  go  to  my  friend's  house.     It  was 
vacation  and  they  were  going  out  for  two  hours.     So  I  said,  'Could 

X  go  to    while  you  go  out?'  And  they  say,   'No,  I  think  you 

should  stay*~home  with  your  [older]  brother.  '    And  my  brother 
had  a  friend  over  and  I  didn't  want  to  stay  home.    So  I  said, 
•Come  on!'  and  they  said,   'No!  You're  too  young  to  go  out  and 
stay  alone  with  your  friend.'    And  I  said,  'Mom  I'm  almost  13, 
and  I  think  I  should  be  able  to  stay  alone  in  the  house  for  about 
two  hours.'    She  said,   'Well,  I  don't  know.'     I  say,  like,  'I 
babysit  now  and  nothing  happens. '     She  says,   'I'll  think  about 
it.  Go  ask  your  father.'    He  thought  it  was  all  right^ 'cause 
I  got  a  little  older,  more  responsible.     So  he  said,  'Okay,' 
so  my  mom  said,  'Okay.' 

in  her  arguments  Beth  uses  her  ability  to  babysit  and  having  been  alone 
for  two  hours  in  another  setting  to  convince  her  parents  that  she  should 
be  allowed  to  do  the  same  at_the  friend's  house.    The  adolescent  will  refer 
to  comparable  situations  in  which  he/she  has  demonstrated  a  comparable 
ability  or  responsibility  to  convince  parents  to  revise  a  rule  or  decision. 
When  the  adolescent  is  able  to  cite  observable  and  potentially  measurable 
behaviors,  the  parent  seems  more  ready  to  relinquish  control.    As  Heidi 
demonstrates  her  ability  to  ride  her  bike  safely,  she  is  allowed  to  do 
it  more  often.     As  Tom  does  stay  out  of  trouble  for  increasingly  long  periods 
of  time,  his  parents  relax  their  supervision  of  him..    However,  many  areas 
in  which  parents  make    rules  and  decisions  are  not  so  well  delineated  as 
these.    Nonetheless,  in  most  families  parents  and  children  have  developed 
implicit  procedures  for  documenting  and  rewarding  the  growth  of  the  children's 
capabilities. 
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implicit  in  this  process  is  the  requirement  that  the  parents  < 
overcome  their  worries  about  their  child's  safety  and  abilities.  When 
the  child  feels  that  he/she  has  been  sufficiently  responsible,  and  the 
parent  does  not  respond  by  ceding  increased  autonomy,  friction  between 
the  parent  and  child  develops,  as  in  the  case  of  Debra  and  her  mother. 
Steve  also  believes  that  he  is  capable    of  handling  the  tools,  but  his 
father  is  not  convinced  and  takes  over  Steve's  project.     Steve  thus  leave 
the  setting  and  is  not  able  to  share  the  activity  with  his  father.  He 
sees  his  father  as  unfair.    Beth's  mother  (above)  had  a  hard  time  overccr. 
her  worry  about  leaving  her  daughter  alone  and  only  with  the  reinf crcer.er. 
of  the  father's  judgement  was  she  able  to  acquiece.     When  an  adolescent 
decides  that  he/she  is  capable  of  doing  something  that  his/her  parents 
do  not  see  them  capable  of  doing,  the  youth  is  likely  to  brand  the  elders 
as  overprotective  and  restrictive. 
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5.     Evolution  of  Adolescents'  Freedom  in  the  Family 

Most  parents  have  rules  about  the  types  of  movies  the  adolescents 

may  see,  basically  those  rated  PG  but  not  those  rated  R.    The  parent,  even 

when  the-  f ieldworker  escorted  a  child,  insisted  that  the  film  be  at 

an  appropriate  level  for  the  adolescent.    Beth  states: 

My  mother  won't  let  me  see    because  it's  rated  R.     I  couldn't 

see  an  R  unless  my  parents  said  it  was  all  right.    Like  I  could 

see  }  they  did  it  PG  except  that  they  called  a  dog  sniw- 

head"*    Now"  if  they'd  name  the  dog  something  else,  then  it  wouldn't 
have'been  rated  R...My  brothers  saw  it  the  day  before  I  saw  it 
and  they  said  it  was  all  right. . . 

The  parents  do  not  want  the  adolescents  exposed  to  certain  content  in  film 
and  in  books  and  magazines.     Ron  says,  pointing  to  a  pile  of  Playboy,  magazines, 
"My  dad  is  different  from  other  parents.    Most  parents  wouldn't  let  their 
kids  touch  these  magazines,  but  my  dad  lets  me  help  straighten  them." 
(Presumably,  Ron  is  not  allowed  to  read  the  magazines,  however.)  Fay's 
mother  is  upset  that  Fay  wants  to  ready  Mommy  Dearest  which  she  calls  "trash." 
She  lets  Fay  read  it  but  she  becomes  very  angry  with  her  afterwards,  asking 
why  Fay  wanted  to  waste  her  time  with  a  book  full  of  lies.    Fay  said  that 
she  convinced  her  mother  to  allow  her  to  proceed  by  "telling  her  that  I 
wanted  to  read  it  and  that  I  knew  it  might  be  lies  and  I  knew  what  it  was 
about. " 

This  media-screening  is  rooted  in  the  parents'  concern  that  the 
adolescents  be  able  to  handle  psychologically  certain  kinds  of  material 
which,  though  harmless  to  an  adult  who  understands  that  life  is  not  as 
depicted  in  the  media,  may  be  emotionally  harmful  to  a  seventh  grader. 
The  parents  must  try  to  gauge  what  is  potentially  harmful  to  their  child. 
The  movie  ratings  help  the  parents  as  do  statements  by  the  adolescents 
showing  that  they  understand  the  nature  of  the  material.    For  example, 
Fay  indicates  that  she  knows  Mommy  Dearest  could  be  lies  but  just  wants 
to  read  it  for  "entertainment,"  which  she  says  she  obtained. 
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We  may  understand  parents1  decisions  about  the  social  situations 
the  adolescents  may  enter  in  these  terms  as  well.    The  youngsters  seek 
their  parents*  permission  to  attend  parties  and  to  go  out  on  dates  with 
the  opposite  sex.    Lee's  parents  weren't  going  to  let  him  go  to  a  school 
party  because  they  thought  it  would  be  pretty  much  an  eighth  grade  party. 
But  Lee  told  them  that  it  would  be  for  the  whole  group,  and  finally  they 
allowed  him  to  go.    The  party  turned  out  to  have  both  seventh  and  eighth 
graders,  as  he  had  said.    Asked  why  his  parents  were  opposed  at  first, 
he  said: 

I  don't  know. .. 'cause  those  kids  are  going  into  high  school  and 
we  stay  another  year... I  didn't  know  what  she  was  concerned  abou 
I  was  staying  out  late  a  lot  at  first  and  she  didn't  want  me 
to.. -She  might  think  that  the  eighth  grade  kids  are ^more  into 
smoking  and  stuff  and  drinking,  I  guess. 

Here  Lee  suggests  that  he  believes  his  parents  fear  the  older  adolescents 

may  act  as  a  model  for  him  to  engage  in  behavior  that  the  .parents  do  not 

sanction,  and  provide  him  with  access  to  cigarettes,  alcohol,  and  the  like 

In  initially  restricting  his  action  they  were  trying  to  lessen  influences 

and  situations  that  might  encourage  him  to  try  out  potentially  harmful 

things.     The  restriction  on  the  age  of  other  adolescents  with  whom  the 

seventh  grader  may  associate  with  in  groups  is  fairly  widespread.  The 

parents  do  not  want  their  children  to  socialize  with  teenagers  older  than 

themselves.    Particularly,  they  do  not  want  them  inolved  socially  with 

an  older  crowd. 

Carol's  parents  will  not  let  her  have  a  boy-girl  party  at  the 
house  because  "her  brother  had  a  seventh  grade  party  and  it  ,y/as  a  flop." 
Gail  regrets  that  she  convinced  her  parents  to  let  her  go  to  a  party  they 
originally  vetoed  because  "then  I  didn't  have  a  good  time."    Carol  also 
is ^ sorry  she  swayed  her  parents  to  allow  her  to  sleep  over  at  a  friend's 
because  she  "had  an  awful  time."    Beth  gets  to  go  on  a  movie  date  because 
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it  is  "in  the  afternoon  and  they  knew  we  were  going  with  somebody  e^e." 
The  parents  also  drove  the  children  to  and  from  the  movies.     Some  parents 
are  beginning  to  allow  their  youngsters  to  go  out  with  the  opposite  sex 
in  double-date,  day-time  outings.     Others  are  not. 

in  these  examples'  it  is  clear  that  the  parents  are  trying  to 
regulate  the  exposure  of  their  children  only  to  various  types  of  models, 
and  also  to  insure  that  the  experiences  they  have  are  positive.  Overnights 
with  friends,  parties,  and  dating  are  potentially  enjoyable  or  stressful, 
depending  on  how  things  are  handled.    In  deciding  what  to  allow,  the  parents 
must  weigh    these  opposing  possibilities.     For  example,  most  of  them  favor 
double-dates  at  the  movies  to  single  dates  alone  and  at  night.    They  must 
also  predict  what  their  particular  child  can' c^pe  with  on  an  outing.  These 
guesses  are  highly  subjective,  frequently  leading  to  disputes  and  disappointments. 

If  we  look  back  to  Beth's  original  description  of  how  she  convinced 
her  mother  to  allow  her  to  stay  alone  with  a  friend,  we  see  that  she  emphasizes 
that  she  stayed  alone  before  and  that  "I'm  13  years  old,"  after  her  mother 
had  said,   "You're  too  young."    A  criterion  different  from  that  of  repeatedly 
demonstrated  competence  (discussed  earlier)  is  being  used  in  this  instance, 
that  of  what  is  appropriate  for  a  child  of  a  particular  age.  Numerous 
activites  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  age  appropriateness:    being  left  alone 
in  the  house,  dating,  types  of  clothes,  makeup,  etc.    Beth  notes  that  her 
mother  and  her  friends'  mothers: 

All  think  the  same;  that  we're  too  young  to  get  heels,  like  some 
kids -wear  to  school.    My  mom  saw  that  once  and  she  said,  'Well, 
why  do  they  wear  them?'  and  I  said  that  they  just  want  to  and 
their  parents  let  them.    We  went  for  shoes  once  and  I  said,  'Look 
at  these,'  and  she  said,   'No  way!    Forget  it!    You're  not  getting 
those. ' 

Beth' s  mother  has  a  particular  idea  of  how  old  one  should  be  to  wear  certain 
shoes,    in  shopping  for  clothes  parents  look  not  only  at  fit  but  also  at 


the  appropriateness  of  the  clothing  for  the  age  of  their  child.    When  Alice 


went  to  pick  out  something  to  wear: 

She  tried  on  a  blue  blazer  and  loved  it,  but  her  mother  thought 
that  it  was  too  bulky  and  that  she  looked  too  old  and  like  a 
business  person  in  it,  so  they  got  an  off  white  one  which  Alice 
liked  but  didn't  love.  t 

Alice's  mother  bases  her  decisions  on  an  image-  of  how  someone  in  seventh 

grade  should  look  and  dress.' 

But  no^  only  the  parents'  ideas  of  what  is  appropriate  for  the 

child  to  wear  determine  how  they  dress.    Beth  describes  her  shift  from 

socks  to  nylons : 

So  I  said,   'Mom,  I  want  to  wear  nylons.'     She  says,   'Well  you 
look  like  an  old  lady,'  and  I  said,    'Mom  all  the  kids  are  wearing 
them.'    So  she  says,   'Well,  okay.     You're  kind  of  old  enough 
now  to  wear  them.    Okay,  we'll  try  them  .out,  and  if  you  don't 
like  them  you  don't  have  to  wear  them.'    And  ever  since  then 
I've  been  wearing  them. 

Beth's  mother  is  not  sure  that  Beth  is  old  enough  for  nylons,  but  she  acquiesces 

r 

to  Beth's  plea  apparently  because  "all  the  kids  are  wearing  them."  Similarly, 

Fay  influences  the  use  of  makeup  by  her  friends: 

In    (where  Fay  lived  before)  all  the  kids  wore  a  little  makeup 

to  school  at  her  age.     She  wears  eyeshadow,  no  mascara,  maybe, 
some  lipstick,  but  her  mother  said,    'How  was  I  to  know  that  a 
few  hours  away  they  didn't  wear  makeup?'  Other  mothers  were  calling 
her  up  asking  what  was  she  trying  to  start  by  letting  Fay  wear 
makeup.    Now  all  Fay's  girlfriends  wear  a  little  makeup. 

The  appropriate  age  for  certain  behavior  is  not  so  clear  cut 

that  the  parent  can  assume  that  what  is  acceptable  in  one  part  of  the  country 

is  age-appropriate  in  another.    Clearly  the  parents  who  phoned  Fay's  mother 

recognized  that  age-appropriate  behavior  is  established  not  only  by  the 

parents'  sense  of  what  is  acceptable,  but  also  by  what  the  peer  group  is 

doing.     All  of  Beth's  friends  do  not  wear  heels,  but  they  all  wear  nylons; 

she  now  wears  nylons.     Fay  started  a  trend  permitting  a  little  makeup  for 

seventh  grade  girls.    Age  for  dating,  types  of  dates,  and  parties  with 
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the  opposite  sex  as  wwll  as  clothing  and  the  use  of  makeup,  are  as  often 
decided  by  what  other  peer  group  members  are  doing  as  they  are  by  the  parents' 

b 

intuitive  sense  of  age-appropriateness.  , 

We  need  not  understand  this  as  the  parents  relinquishing  control 
to  the  peer  group.    Rather,  the  parent  is  trying  to  allow  the  child  to 
become  involved  in  activities  that  he/she  can  both  handle  and  derive  positive 
experiences  from.    When  parents  see  their  child's  peers  successfully  handling- 
a  situation  they  frequently  conclude  that  their  child  is  ready  for  the 
same  situation.    Thus  Beth,  who  was  not  allowed  to  babysit,  is  now  like 
her  friends,  permitted  to  do  so.    Further,  by  babysitting  she  shows  that 
she  is  competent  and  reliable,  is  allowed  related  privileges,  such  as 
staying  with  a  friend  on  her  own. 

# 

We  now  see  the  parental  influence  cannot  be  understood  ao  a  static  ^ 
aspect  of  the  parent-child  relationship.    The  parents  do  not  have  a  set 

of  rules  or  standards  that  they  use  in  determining  the  things  they  wzll 

t 

let  their  child  do.    Rather,  the  rules  are  continuously  evolving,  and  the 
child  is  allowed 'increasing  opportunity  to  experience  aspects  of  life  requir- 
ing greater  skill  and  psychological  .capability.    Successful  completion 
of  such  "tests"  produces  changes  in  the  rules  in  force,    'in  all  cases  the 
parents  make  the  final  determination  of  the  .child's  maturity  and  of  the 
appropriateness  of  proposed  rules  changes. 

Part  of  this  decision  is  based  on  the  parents'  intuitive  ideas' 
of  what  is  appropriate  for  a  person  their  child's  age  and  par    is  based 
on  their  knowledge  of  their  child.' s  specific  capabilities  and  .ychologi.-al 
strengths.     In  this  we  see  an  important  link  between  parental  influence 
and  parental  involvement. <    Insofar  as  the  parents  are  involved  with  their 
child,  both  interacting  and  communicating  with  him/her,  they  have. knowledge 
of  the  child's  life  and  how  he/she  is  developing  skills  and  coping  with 
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day-to-day  aspects  of  life.     This  knowledge  assists  the  parents  in  making 
more  or  less  informal  decisions  as  to  whether  to  allow  the  child  to  engage 
in  more  demanding  aspects  of  life. 

In  the  preceding  it  is  clear  that  parents  do  not  simply  decide 
to  say  yes  when  a  child  makes  a  request.    Rather,  the  parental  decision 
•merges  out  of  various  pressures.     The  parents  may  be  pressured  by  their 
own  friends  and  adults  in  the  community  to  give  their  child  more  (or  less) 
independence,  as  Paul's  mother  was  advised  by  her  friends.    Parents1  observation 
of  the  child's  peer  group  may  indicate  their  child,  too,  is  capable  of 
handling  a  particular  activity,  forcing  them  to  think  about  whether  the 
child  is  "kinda  old  enough  now."    However,  the  greatest  pressure  comes 
from  the  adolescents  themselves,  in  their  arguments  that  they  are  old  enough 
and  responsible,  in  their  pointing  to  evidence  from  the  recent  past  that  they 
are  to  be  trusted,  and  in  their  describing  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  their 
peers.    They  continuously  push  the  parents  to  allow  them  greater  leeway 
and  decision-making  powers.     The  adolescents  themselves  therefore  play 
a  major  role  in  determining  the  course  of  their  lives,  even  though  parents 
make  the  final  decisions. 

Each  adolescent  has  a  different  way  of  persuading  his/her  parents 
to  acquiesce  to  specific  requests.     Some,  like  Beth,  employ  a  strategy 
of  persistence.     If  they  receive  *  negative  response,  they  "go  back  a  half 
hour  later  and  ask  again."     Some,  like  Tom  move  from  parent  to  parent 
typically  beginning  with  the  one  who  usually  says  yes.     Some,  like  Steve, 
wait  until  their  elders  are  in  a  good  mood,  or  (like  Paul)  enlist  the  one 
who  agrees  to  convince  the  parent  who  does  not.    Others,  like  Carol,  "went 
up  to  her  dad  in  her  little  girl  voice  and  said,   'Dad,  could  I  have  some 
money  for  the  carnival?'"    When  asked  if  this  is  really  how  she  gets  what 
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she  wants,  she  says,  "no,  its  just  a  joke."    However,  the  approach  may 


affect  his  mood  and  dispose  him  to  respond  positively,-:    Ellen  says  that 
she  doesn't  get  everything  she  wants,  but  lots  of  it/.    She  says,  "she  convinces 
her  mother  to  do  things  by  pouting  and  staring  at  her,  and  being  very  silent 
and  withdrawn  until  she  gives  in;  and  she  also  yells." 

When  an  adolescent  pressures  his/her  parents  the  litigants  usually 
do  not  rationally  discuss  the  youngster's  capabilities  and  the  reasons 

that  something  may  or  may  not  be  done.     In  addition  to  the  reasoning,  the 

/  / 
adolescent  makes  his/her  feelings  clear  through  psychological  and  emotional 

/ 

pushing/  a  negative  response  to  a  request  is  ^eldom  accepted  the  first  time 

'  .  j 

it  is  offered.     This?  assertiveness  by  the  adolescents  is  a  prominent  aspect 

t 

of  the  parent-child! relationship  for  all  of / the  adolescents. 

tiL 


Through 


lese  techniques  the  adolescents  get  permission  to  do 

/ 

most  of  the  things  !they  want  to  do.    Lee  makes  an  interesting  observation 

!  / 

about  this  process  :|  / 

Lee  referred  to  one  kid  at  school  whose  parents  would  never  let 
him  do  anything.    He  said  that/  this* kid  always  has  to  ask  his 
parents'  permission  to  do  anything  and  they  most  often  won't 
let  him.     He  gave  an  example  of  going  to  a  party  and  spending 
time  with  friends.    Lee  has  to  ask  his  parents'  permission  to 
do  various  things;  the  differ/ence,  he  said  is  that  they  usually 
say  yes.   ...He  said  that  he  thought  his  parents  were  more  lenient 
than  other  parents.     It  is  not  that  his  parents  let  him  do  more 
things  than  other  parents,  fc^t  he  felt  that' they  are  easier  to 
persuade,  thati  when  he  wants  to  do  something  he  doesn't  have 
to  spend  a  lot'vof  time  and  Energy  trying  to  get  them  to  let  him 
do  it.    He  gavA  the  example/ of  the  eighth  grade  trip  to  Washington. 
He  said  he  asked  his  parents  now  to  see  if  there  was  going  to  * 
be  any  hassle  about  it.    H6  said  it  took  them  all  of  about  two 
minutes  to  decidk  that  it  was  okay.    He  said  that  other  parents 
took  about  a  weeK  even  though  they  eventually  decided  that  it 
was  okay.    The  paint  was  that  it  took  so  .much  longer. 

Lee  observes  that  the  parent^  of  some  of  his  .friends  take  longer  to  give 


permission  than  other  parent^,  including  his  own.    Carol  observes  Heidi 

\  i 

asking  to  bake  a  cake  as  an  a^ternbon  activity  and  her  mother  responding 

\  i 
\  ! 
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"Okay"  immediately,  and  laments  that  Mmy  mother  wouldn't  let  me  cook  that 
easily.1'    Carol  does  not  say  that  her  mother  would  not  let  her  cook  unsupervised, 
only  that  it  would  take  more  effort  on  her  part  to  induce  her  to  do  so. 

The  teenagers  understood  parental  strictness  in  two  ways.  Lee 
sees  his  friend's  parents  as  strict  because  they  will  not  let  the  friend 
do  most  of  what  he  wants.     Alice  employes  the  same  idea  when  she  describes 
"her  mother  as  giving  her  more  leeway  than  other  mothers  because  she  will 
let  her  help  cook,  and  her  friend's  mother  wouldn't  let  them  touch  a  thing." 
But  Lee  also  understands  that  parents  differ  in  the  amount  of  energy  it 
requires  to  get  them  to  give  permission.     This  is  the  more  dominant  under- 
standing of  strictness  than  denial  of  permission.    As  Lee  sees  it,  and 
as  Ellen  intimates,  the  parents  usually  say  yes  to. the  adolescent's  requests 
although  it  may  require  more  or  less  effort  to  achieve  the  affirmative 
response. 

Are  we  to  understand,  therefore,  that  these  adolescents  are  more 

or  less  guaranteed  of  getting  what  they  want  from  their  parents  if  they 

utilize  the  appropriate  strategy  for  persuading  them?    If  we  look  at  the 

total  number  of  daily  requests  by  the  adolescents,  it  is  clear  that  the 

parents  do  say  yes  much  more  often  than  no.    But  if  we  also  look  at  the 

types  of  requests  that  the  adolescents  make,  we  see  that  most  of  them  are 

within  the  realm' of  possibility,  having  been  granted  in  the  past,  like  going 

to  a  friend's  house  after  school,  and  pertain  mostly  to  the  scheduling 

of  the  event  within  the  overall  family  context.     The  adolescent  has  a  good 

sense  of  what  the  parent  will  say  yes  to,  and  asks  for  those  things.  So 

Ellen,  whose  parents  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  her  clothes,  asks  to  have 

a  new  pair  of  pants  and  a  ring,  and  a  particularly  expensive  piece  of  sporting 

equipment .    But  Debra,  who  sees  her  parents  as  much  more  money-conscious, 

being  unwilling  to  buy  her  everything,  does  not  even  consider  asking 
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for'1  the  same  equipment.    Beth  proposes  going  on  a  date  with  a  boy  in  the 
afternoon  with  another  couple;  she  would  never  consider  asking  to  go  on 
a  nighttime  date,  alone.    Paul  asks  for  a  boy-girl  party  at  home  and  although 
he  is  allowed  to  have  other  boys  sleep  over  one  night  a  week  when  his  parents 
go  out,  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  suggest  having  the  party  on  a  night 
they  are  out. 

However,  after  showing  responsibility  when  on  their  own  the  adolescents 
may  ask  for  futher  leeway  the  next  time  around.    These  parents  are  permissive; 
rather,  they  communicate  well  the  things  that  are  permissible  in  their 
homes  and  families.    The  adolescents  understand  these  standards  and  ask 
for  privileges  within  them.      One  of  the  conditions  the  adolescents  seem 
to  understand  clearly  is  that  if  they  show  trustworthiness  in  one  setting, 
they  will  be  allowed  greater  freedom  subsequently  in  that  related  setting. 
It  is  because  they  are  so  clear  about  the  nature  of  this  principle  that 
they  are  able  to  argue  so  effectively  for  new  privileges.      They  are  guided 
by  the  parents'  past  behaviors,  the  implicit  rule  system,  and  their  own 
past  success  and  failure  when  formulating  their  requests. 

The  adolescent  can  predict  most  of  what  will  be  acceptable  by 
their  parents,  but  as  a  result  they  are  also  aware  of  that  certain  range 
of  activities  unacceptable.  This  understanding  in  addition  to  parents' 
actual  decisions  against  allowing  increased  freedom  for  the  children  due 
to  scheduling  problems  or  the  feeling  that  they  have  not  yet  earned  it, 
clearly  limits  the  children's  range  of  behaviors.    The  adolescents  are 
aware  of  these  limits.  In  describing  a  parent  as  over-protective  the  teenager 
is  accusing  the  adult  of  not  permitting  the  child  to  .do  things  of  which 
he/she    feels  fully  capable.    When      parents  say  no,  the  adolescent  almost 
always  becomes  annoyed  and  resentful.    Yet  for  the  most  part  the  adolescents 
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do  not  desire  to  lessen  the  present  extent  of  parental  influence,  Carol 


states: 

That's  what  mothers  do.     It  aggravates  you,  but  it's  a  good  thing. 
c        They  make  you  go  to  bed  at  the  right  time  and  they  won't  let 
you  go,  like  you're  too  young,  then  they  won't  let  you  go  to 
a  good  party  or  something,  they  don't  let  you  just  smoke ...  I 
think  they're  right  but  some  of  it  I  don't  like. . -They're  the 
right  thing  to  do  but  I  don't  like  them. . -because  if  they  let 
me  do  whatever  I  want  to  do  then  most  likely  I'll  do  something 
I'll  regret... I  can't  remember  what  but  it  happened  a  lot... like 
sleeping  over  at  a  friend's  house  when  I  had  an  awful  time. 

Like  Carol,  Tom  feels  that: 

His  parents,  are  fairly  strict:.    They  won't  let  him  use  the  pool 
when  no  one  is  around  and  he  can't  stay  over  at  a  friend's  house 
often.     He  realizes  that  they  are  doing  it  for  his  own  good  but 
he  still  doesn't  like  the  restrictions. 

Steve  says  about  restrictions: 

If  I  think  about  it  I  know  that  they  are  really  right. 

Gail  speaks  of  her  parents' decisions: 

She  knows  it's  what  her  parents  think  is  best  and  often  when 
they  do  give  in  she  regrets  it.    She  says,   'Why  did  you  let  me 
do  that?'     She  talks  of  a  party  someone  was  having  that  she  wanted 
to    go  to  and  finally  convinced  her  parents  and  then  didn't  have 
a  good  time. 

Beth  also  believes  that  her  parents  know  what  is  best  for  her: 

 ^   Sometimes  she  treats  me  like  a  baby  and  I  don't  like  it.  But 

I  guess  it's  right  for  me  if  she  doesn't  let  me  see  a  movie... 
I  don' t\  think  its  right  for  me  not  be  able  to  go.    But  if  they 
think  its  wrong  for  me  to  see  it,  then  that's  the  decision... 
They  know  what's  right  for  me. 
(Better  than  you?) 
Right. 

Even  Fay,  whose  family  has  the  most  rules,  evaluates  these  regulations  and 
their  enforcement  by  saying  that  if  "Their  mother  did  not  discipline  them 
they  would  have  food  fights  all  the  time  and  wreck  the  house  and  beat  each  other 
up  and  be  wild."    Finally,  Alice  states  that  her  mother  and  she  are  "like 
this,"  holding  up  two  fingers  close  together  and  that  "we  agree  on  everything / 
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so  what  she  chooses  for  me  is  what  I  want." 

Thus,  the  adolescents  usually  see  their  parents1  decisions  as 
in  their  own  best  interests.     Beth  describes  her  parents  as  protectors. 
"She  says  that  her  dad  protects  her  -from  things  and  she  likes  it,  even  though 
he  could  also  be  overprotective. "     Implicit  in  such  statements  is  the  adoles- 
cents' recognition  that  they  do  not  fully  trust  themselves  to  make  decisions 
that  will  be  most  appropriate.    Further,  in  terms  both  of  unanticipated 
outside  dangers  and  their  own  misguided  impulses,  Tom  knows  it  is  foolish 
to  swim  alone,  but  he  wants  to.    Carol  thinks  that  she  might  "do  something 
I'll  regret."    Gail  remembers  that  "often  when  her  parents  do  give  in  she 
regrets  it  and  says,  "Why  did  you  let  me  do  that?"    Fay  would  be  "wild" 
if  left  to  herself.    Not  just  the  parents,  gain  trust  in  the  adolescent 
as  he/she  shows  increasing  ability  to  cope  independently.    The  adolescent 
also  acquires  informal  self-confidence  as  he/she  is  successful  in  increasingly 
more  independent  acitivities-    The  adolescents  see  parents'  decisions  as 
guiding  them  as  well  as  restricting  them. 

What  becomes  apparent  here  is  that  even  though  parents  and  children 
skirmish  as  the  child  seeks  permission  to  do  something,  these  periodic 
and  even  frequent  battles  do  not  reflect  a  -fundamental  rebellion  by  the  ^ 
child  against  the  parents'  right  to  make  decisions  about  his/her  life. 
The  adolescents  want  their  parents  to  have  influence  on  their  lives;  what 
they  battle. over  is  primarily  whether  the  child  can  be  trusted  in  a  particular 
situation. 

Moreover,  the  adolescents'  statements  that  their  parents  know 
what  is  right  for  them  indicate    that  they  are  not  in  a  fundamental  conflict 
about  what  is  reasonable  for  them  to  be  doing.     At  a  very  basic  level, 
the  adolescents  suggest,  and  we  also  agree,  that  they  have  tremendous  respect 
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for  the  parents'  knowledge  and  opinions.    They  see  themselves  as  in  agree- 
ment with  their  parents  a  good  part  of  the  time,  perceive  the  parents' 
decisions  as  reasonable  and  based  on  sound  principle.    Thus,  they  accept 
these  decisions  and  rules  as  equitable,  even  as  they  seek  to  change  their 
parenrs'  minds  on  specific  issues  and  even  as  they  occasionally  break  the 
rules . 
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6.     Rules,  Chores,  and  Discipline 

We  have  described  the  evolving  nature  of  the  rules  that  the 
parents  use  to  guide  the  adolescents1  lives.     A  rule  is  a  condition 
placed  on  the    adolescent's  behavior  or  activities;  in  part,  it  is 
a  set  of  limits-     In  discussing  the  rules  in  an  adolescent's  home 
we  may  ask  who  makes  them,  whether  or  not  they  are  absolute,  and 
how  they  are  enforced-     Our  previous  discussion  establishes  that 
parents  make  the  final  decisions  about  limits  to  be  placed  on  an 
adolescent  but  the  teenager  is  able  to  influence  those  parental 
decisions-     Thus,  we  may  say  that  adolescent  and  parents  together 
construct  the  limits  on  the  child-    This  being  so,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  adolescents  are  not  overly  resentful  of  the  limits. 

We  have  also  seen  that  decisions  change  as  parents  increasingly 
respect    their  children's  competence/  and  thus  are  not  absolute,  but 
evolving-     At  any  point  an  adolescent  may  go  against  his/her  parents' 
wishes  and  thereby  break  a  rule,  but* the  rules  also  change  as  the 
adolescent  develops.     The  adolescents  themselves  recognize  that  the 
rules  are  not  absolute  and  will  change  over  time  in  recognition  of 
their  increased  capacities.     They  know  today  that  they  may  not  go 
to  a  party  or  on  a  single  date  but  they  also  know  that  within  the 
next  few  years  or  months  this  rule  will  be  amended. 

For  the  most  part,  the  rules  in  these  adolescents'  homes  are 
of  this  evolving  nature,  rather  than  absolute,  all-time  restrictions. 
It  is  likely  that  this  accounts  for  the  adolescents'  general  conclu- 
sion that  their  homes  do  not  have  a  lot  of  rules.     Debra  contrasts 
her  home  with  a  friend1 s,  where  "a  list  of  rules  that  they  have  to 
obey  is  taped  on  their  refrigerator."     In  speaking  to  Gail's  mother 
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the  fieldworker  asked  about  family  rules  and  the  mother  said  that 
"it  must  bother  the  kids  to  have  so  many  rules."    But  asked  what  these 
many  rules  are,  Gail  can  only  think  of  two:  she  must  not  leave  her 
younger  brother  alone  in  the  house  until  her  mother  comes  home,  and 
she  has  to  be  in  bed  at  10:00  p.m.     Fay,  on  the  other  hand,  who  says 
that  her  family  has  lots  of  rules,  can  list  many  of  them:    be  in 
bed  by  9:30  p.m.;  no  eating  between  meals;  no  jumping  on  the  furni- 
ture; no  fighting,  physically  or  verbally,  between  her  and  her 
brother;  etc.     Heidi  is  aware  of  only  one  rule,  that  they  are  not 
to  go  in  the  living  room  with  dirty  shoes,  do  gymnastics  there,  or 
leave  their  things  lying  around.     Ton's  major  rule  is  that  he  may 
not  go  swimming  alone.     All  of  the  youngsters  have  to  tell  t^eir 
parents  where  they  were  going,  when  leaving  the  house. 

If  we  look  at  what  the  adolescents  recognize  as  rules,  we 
see  that  a  rule  is  something  absolute  and  unchanging-     Fay  is  never 
allowed  to  go  on  the  furniture  or  fight  with  her  brother-    Tom  is  never 
allowed  to  swim  alone.     As  long  as  Gail's  brother  needs  someone  to 
look  after  him  she  will  have  to  stay  home  (in  her  parent's  absence) , 
and  as  long  as  they  live  in  the  house  the  adolescents  will  have  to 
tell  their  parents  where  they  are  going,  even  if  they  do  not  seek 
permission  to  go  there.  Rules  are  continuing  limitations  in  the 
adolescents'  lives,  whereas  parental  decisions  only  set  current 
limits  that  are  going  to  change.     Rules  are  not  subject  to  change 
through  persuasion  by  the  adolescents;  they  may  break. a  rule, 
but  they  are  unable  to  get  it  eliminated. 
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The  one  rule  tha£  sometimes  may  be  altered  is  the  bedtime 
rule.     Most  of  the  adolescents  do  not  have  a  specific  bedtime  rule 
enforced  as  it  is  in  Fay's  and  Gail's  homes.    When  Ellen  and  her 
family  talked  with  the  fieldworker  past  her  bedtime,  her  mother 
said,  "You  don't  have  to  go  to  bed;"  depending  on  the  circumstances, 
the  bedtime  rule  changes.    Even  Gail  has  experienced  change:  she 
is  able  to  stay' up  one  hour  longer  than  her  younger  brother,  and 
looks  forward  to  a  later  deadline  when  she  is  older.     Debra's  mother 
explains  that  "Debra  has  to  go  to  bed  by  9:00,  or  she  is  too  tired 
in  the  morning  to  get  up!"     Debra  concurs  and  says  that  she  doesn't 
have  to  be  asleep  at  9:0.0,  but  can  listen  to  the  radio  for  a  while. 
Heidi  also  says  that  "she  has  to  go  to  bed  by  9:30  or  she  can't  wake 
UP  for  school."     Her  mother  says  that  she  is  usually  in  bed  by  8:30 
because  she  gets  tired.    At  another  time  Heidi  indicated  that  she 
goes  to  bed  at  10:00.    Neither  the  mother  or  daughter  spoke  in  terms 
of  a  bed  time  rule  but  rather  emphasized  tiredness  or  special  occa- 
sions as  reasons  for  particular  bedtimes.     As  parent  and  child 
learn  how  much  sleep  the  child  needs,  the  parent  moves  into  a  role 
of  reminding  the  child  what  is  necessary  to  function  the  next  day. 
Since  the  bedtime  rule  is  based  upon  the  sleep  needs  of  the 
adolescent,  as  these  needs  change  the  rule  also  changes  or  perhaps 
bedtime  is  no  longer  regulated  by  a  rule.     Rather,  the  parent  reminds 
the  child  of  the  amount  of  sleep  he/she  needs.    The  bedtime . rule  may 
therefore  be  seen  also  as  an  evolving  limit  on  the  adolescent  over 
which  he/she  gains  control  as  he/she  matures,  needs  less  sleep,  and 
takes  over  responsibility  for  his/her  own  schedule. 

Looking  back  at  the  other  rules  cited  by  the  children,  however, 


we  understand  why  they  are  likely  to  remain  parentally  determined, 
little  influenced  by  the  adolescents.     The  other  rules  have  to  do 
with  safety  and  decorum. Tom's  mother  will  not  change  the  rule  about 
swimming  because  it  is  always  dangerous  to  swim  alone  whatever  one's 
age.     Gail's  mother  will  not  allow  her  to  go  out  after  school  as 
long  as  hejr  brother  is  too  young  to  remain  by  himself.     The  rules 
about  fighting  with  siblings,   jumping  on  furniture,  and  picking  up 
after  one's  self  pertain  to  proper  ways  of  treating  persons  and  things 
in  our  society ,  and  have  been  told  to  the  adolescents  for  many  years. 
Growing,,  older  and  more  trustworthy  does  not  mean  that  they  will  no 
longer  need  to  abide  by  these  rules;  if  anything,  the  adolescents  * 
will  be  expected  to  behave  more  properly,  since  increasing  maturity 
is  not  an  argument  for  acting  without  concern  for  the  safety  and 
integrity  of  other  persons  and  objects.     The  rules  that  we  have  beer, 
talking  about  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  codified  standards  of 
mature  behavior,  through  which  parents  seek  to  foster  particular  qual- 
ities in  their  childrtfff^They  are  another  means  by  which  parents 
may  inf iuence^fcheir  adolescents. 

r*'\^*'  """Parents  also  attempt  to  influence  the  qualities  their  children 
develop  through  their  decision-making.  Some  of  the  parents*  decisions  focus 
on  the  responsible  use  of -money..  They  decide  whether  to  buy  the  adolescent 
something  that  he/she  wants,  and  decide  whether  to  pay  for  it  or  have 
the  adolescent  use  his/her  own  money. 
Deb ra  tells  us  that: 

She  can  only  spend  her  own  money  with  her  mother's  approval. 
For  example,  »he  wanted  a  silk  blouse  and  her  mother  would  not 
buy  it  for  her,  so  if  she  wanted  it  she  had  to  pay  for  it  her- 
self.   But  she  could  not  get  it  because  her  mother  said  that 
she  would  still  have  to  pay  the  dry  cleaning  bill. 

Debra  exemplifies  a  general  rule  in  the  families  that  the  adolescent 
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may  use  his  or  her  own  money  to  buy  something  the  parent  will  not 

buy,  but  only  with  the  parent's  approval.    Here  Debra's  mother  withholds 

permission  because  she  does  not  want  a  large  expense  cleaning  the 

new  clothing.     Debra's  parents  generally  allow  her  to  get  what  she  wants 

"but  it  depended  on  how  much  it  cost."     Her  parents  have  a  sense  of 

what  is  reasonable  for  Debra  to  spend  on  any  item. ■     These  parents 

are  also  interested  in  whether  the  items  the  adolescents  want  to  buy 

are  reasonable  and  necessary.    Lee  tells  of  how  he  "and  his  brother 

bought  a  plant,  and  his  parents  told  them  to  take  it  back  because 

it  cost  too  much  and  they  didn't  need  it."    Ellen  states  that  she 

can  often  get  what  she  wants  but: 

She  can't  always  have  what  she  wants.     Some  things  she  has 
to  pay  for  herself,  like  her  camera,  taperecorder ,  and  a  few 
stuffed  animals.     Her  father  decides  what  to  spend  money  on, 
and  if  the  thing  she  wants  is  reasonable  and  necessary  she 
can  get  it;  if  not,  she  has  to  pay  from  her  bank  account. 

Fay  reports  that  her  mother  will  not  let  her  get  new  jeans  even  though 
hers  are  worn  in  the  knees,  because  they  are  not  worn  enough.  Her 
parents  also  will  not  let  her  get  roller  shoes.     In  an  observation  of 
Fay's  younger  brother  trying  to  promote  roller  shoes  we  gain  access  to 
the  parents'  thinkiny : 

The  brother  tries  to  politely  get,  around  his  mother  by  asking 
for  new  skates  because  his  don't  fit.     She  asks  if  he  enlarged 
them  all  the  way  and  he  says,  "Yes",  and  she  asks  if  Dad  looked 
at  them.    He  says,  "It  is  all  the  way,  but  dad  didn't  look  at 
it."    She  says,  "If  they  are  too  small  then  you  can  get  new  ones 

The  mother  will  not  let  either  child  buy  new  skates  until  the  old  ones 
are  completely  outgrown.     In  addition,  they  may  not  have  roller  shoes 
presumably  because  unlike  the  old  type  they  are  easily  outgrown  in  a 
year.     In  all  of  these  examples,  the  parent  is  trying  to  avoid  wasting 
money  on  something  that  is  unnecessary,  will  be  a  continuing  expen.se, 
or  is  not  a  practical  buy. 
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Beth  reports  a  discussion  between  her  father  and  her  older 

brother  about  spending  money    he  had  made  on  his  job : 

My  father  gets  mad  at  my  brothers.     They  work  and  today  my 
brother  bought  a  TV  with  his  twc  weeks  pay.     My  father  paid  not 
to,  but  he  did.     He  said  I  don't  want  you  spending  your  money 
like  that.    He  had  already  bought  a  new  stereo.    My  older  brother 
is  going  to  college  and  he's^going  to  heed  his  money.     M'/  parents 
aren't  going  to  give  him  any  money  to  spend  because  they  know- 
he  has  a  job.     It's  not  bad  to  buy  things,  but  it's  just  that  he 
should  stop  spending  his  money.    He  spends  too  much  of  it 
and  its  really  bad. 

Eeth's  father  wants  his  son    to  think  of  future  financial  needs  and 

not  spend  his  money  as  he  earns  it.     Beth  herself  supports  her  father's 

position-     In  their  talk  and  through  the  decisions  they  make  cor.cerr.ir.g 

money  the  parents  serve  as  models  for  the  adolescents  in  the  appropriate 

use  of  money.     Beta's  father  seeks  deliberately  to  influence  his  son's 

spending  habits,  and  does  influence  Seth's  attitude.     Steve's  parents 

more  directly  influence  his  spending  habits  by  putting  him  on  a  budget\ 

From  the  f ieldnotes : 

[Steve's  parents  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  pay  for  his 
lunch  (out  of  his  work  delivering  newspapers)*,  because  they 
couldn't  afford  it  anymore.       —  My  mother  will  sometimes  say 
'Now  Steve,  remember  your  budget.  *    when  I  am  deciding  to  go 
somewhere,  like  t^e  movies,  and  I  have  to  pay  for  it.] 

Whether  the  parents  can  in    fact  afford  to  pay  for  Steve's  lunch,  by 

making  him  responsible  for  paying  for  some  of  his  needs  they  are  teaching 

him  to  be  aware  of  the  value  of  his  money.  This  is* possibly  what  is 

behind  the  parents'  willingness  to  let  the  adolescents  spend  their 

money  on  things  that  they  really  want  but  are  unnecessary.     In  spending 

their  own  supply    of  money,  they  may  realize  that  there  is  a  limit  to 

their  resources,.     Parents'  decisions  to  pay  or  not  to  pay    to  put  the 

child  on  a  budget,  and  so  forth,  deliberately  or  not,  socialize  the 

adolescent  into  thinking  about  money  as  a    scarce  commodity. 
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Thus,  through  th.tt  «lk  and  decisions  parents  foster  certain  ; 
gu.litie.  in  their  sdolesoents  and  do  not  reinforce  others,  intentionally 
or  not.    independence  in  planning  and  carrying  out  one's  activities,  is 
on*,  such  quality,' responsibility    in  the  use  of  »on.y*is  another.  .But 
a  „oney  sense  and  independence  are  not  the  oniy  qualities  the  parents 
encourage  in  rh.it  adolescents.    Most  ot  all  of  the  patents  al.o  try 
to  influence  various  aspects  of  their  children- s  social  behavior, 
dice's  -other  discusses  reducing  her  gymnastics  for  a  while  because 
it  niait.  her  social  life ."  She  is  never  with  girlfriends  and' only 
.ccr.li.es  at  school."    Pay's  nothe'r  won't  let  her  phone  boys  because 
,h.  "doesn't  want  her  to  be  boy  crary.r    Beth'.  =»:her  "bug.  her 
^  being  overweight."    To.-,  -Cher  becar*    ail  a3grav.c,d  with 
her  son  for  not  offering  [the  researcher*!  any  strawberr.es  when  h. 

...j     >'ue  •  =' been  Y.eze  six  times  already, 
helped  himself.    The  son  replied,     He  s  ->een  ..-ire 

c-       xrav's  aothor  won't  let  Fay's  brother  swim  at  a 
He's  not  a  guest.      ray  s  a*— ..o- 

neighbor',  house  again  became  "we  don't  want,  to  wear  out  our  welccae." 
,acR  was  told  by  his  .other  teat  "it  isn't  right  to  bring  the  mvlta- 

.ions  next  door.    They  should  be  mailed."     As  tnese  examp.es  s   , 

Parents  see,  to  induce  their  adolescents  to  develop  appropriate 

« 

social  relations  and  etiquette. 

Through  rule-maXing,  rule-enforcing,  and  decision-maxi:.,  tr.« 
Pa-rents  foster  a  wide  range    of  qualities  m  their  children.  «* 
discussed  three  that  see,  especial!,  common ,  independence,  resccnsicili 
with  money,  and  interpersonal  skills.     A  .-a.  ar.a  . 
Parents  attempt  to  direct  the  adolescents,  and  which  fi*i«t.  Fr«- 

14  ^n«'i-*s    is  that  of  task-completion.  Here  we 
inently  in  parent-cnild  co.n^i~-s,  is 

.wlUtv  for  self-care,  which' was  discussed  earlier, 
do  not  mean  responsibility  tor  seu 
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We  refer  to  the  fact  tr.at  the  adolescent's  life  includes  various  tasks 
whxcr.  he/she  is  expected  to  perform.     Some  of  these  tasks  are  oblig- 
atory, like  scr.ool,  Hebrew  School,  and  chores.     Some  the  youngster 
cheeses  like  participating  in  a  class  play  or  volunteering  to  be  in 
this  study.     In  eit.-rw^case ,  the  adolescent  usually  must  complete 
these  tasks  or  components  of  them,  according  to  seme  criteria.  In 
observing  parer.t-cr.ild  interactions  and  listening  to  the  adolescents' 
retorts,  we  learned  tr.at  most  parents  must  devote  considerable  energy 
zz  getting  the  cnildren  to  ccr.pl ere  these  tasks. 

?a;.  '  s  mctner  and  Fay  herself  insist  that  sne  always  "finish 
<*:  u~\ v„r  sr.ti  Hearts."    When    she  commits  hereself  tc  a  prefect  cr  activity 
v^r  parents  and  sr.e  expect  ner  to  carry  tr.rouer.  with  wnatever  tr.at 
ccmr.itrvr.t  entails*     Thus  Fay  resjrended  wr.er.  asked  how  she  felt  about 
ext**r.i-r.5  the  fieldwork  through  the  summer,   "I  want  to  see  this 
tr.ir.g  all  tne  way  to  the  end.    Whatever  it  involves  I  will  'do. »  The 
value  of  finisr.ir.a  what  one  starts  nas  been  transmitted  to  Fay. 

Tne  *d«3  of  accomplishing  one's  tasks  is  a  ma^or  these  in  Ren's 
relation*;.*;  witn  his  parents.     Ren  says  that  they  "feel  most  dis- 
ss j<  -nt"U  in  him  wr.en  he  doesn't  complete  a  particular  chore  that  they 
r.ave  aa*c*d  mm  tc  do; M 

He  experts  his  mother  to  harp  at  him,   'Oc  you  have  your  homework 
d^t.e?    Do  you  have  your  bar  mitzvah  training  done?    Gc  do  the 
stapling.'    He  figures  he  9et  it:  dor-e'  but  are  zzr~ 

utantly  bugging  him  about  vhitxher  it  is  done  at  this  time. 

fUfop-msbility  for  task  completion  involves  not  simply  getting  something 
dene  but  getting  it  done  by  a  particular  time.     Ron's  parents,  and  others 
*s  will,  seer  to  tost  m  the  adolescents'  ability  to  pace  themselves 
c-rro^ly.    Thus  the  parents  constantly  inonitor  and  demand  that  the 
+&§<r>  b*'  finished - 
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They  do  this  monitoring j in  the  same  manner,  as  they  monitor 

the  adolescents'  schedules  and  I  lesser  obligations.    Alice's  mother  ^ 

speaks  of  this  in  terms  of  her] responsibility  as  a. parent: 

Alice's  mother  said  that  she  was  never  organized.     I  commented 
on  how  organized  she  waJs  now.     She  said  that  she  had  to  work  at  it. 
Her  mother  had  never  organized  things  for  her  or  remembered 
things  for  her,  so  she  was  always  going  to  school  without  her 
homework  or  lunch  or  something  until  she  was  25  and  got  herself 
organized.     She  had  vowed  that  her  kids  wouldn't  be  that  way, 
so  she  remembers  things  for  Alice  and  keeps  track  of  her 
activities. 

This  mother  sees  acting  as  ah  organizer  and  reminder  for  her  daughter 
as  part  of  her  obligations  as  a  parent.     She ' therefore  keeps  track 
of  the  school  work  and  other  activities  Alice  has,  inquires  whether  . 
Alice  has  accomplished  them,  and  reminds  her  when  requirements  are 
due  and  to  deliver  them  on  time.     The  parent  in  the  role  of  reminder 
and  organizer  is  a    consistent  theme  in  the  adolescent's  relationship 
with  the  parent,  for  the  parent  takes  responsibility  for  keeping  tract 
of  the  adolescent's  dates  and  activities,  for  calling  attention  to  how 
much  sleep  the  youngster  needs  and  the  time  of  day  it  now  is,  for 
reminding  them  about  homework  and  other  chores  that  need  to  be  done, 
etc.     They  do  not  expect  the  adolescents  to  organize  and  remind  them- 
selves  about  their  commitments. 

But  we  must  distinguish  reminders  to  the  'adolescents  that 
something  is  due  or  upcoming  from  similar  verbalizations  which  are 
attempts  to  stimulate  the  adolescent  to  get  a  task  completed.  Ellen 
and  Debra  state  that  they  "can't  tell  their  mothers  that  they  have 
a  report,  because  they  bug  them  every  moment  about  whether  it  is  done." 
There  is  a  difference  between  informing  a  child  that  something  is  due 
on  a  particular  date  or  a  chore  to  be  done  at  a  .particular  time,  - 
and  continuously  "nagging"  the  child  until  it  is  accomplished.  Ron's 
parents -"bug"  him  continuously  about  completing  chores  such  that  he 
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calls  them  "pests. "    Ellen,  in  speaking  about  her  father's  behavior 

surrounding  chores,  states: 

He  says,    'Go  feed  the  dogs!1     and  you  say  'No.'      'Go  feed  the 

dogs!'   and  you  keep  saying   'No.1      'Go  feed  the  dogs!*   and  you  go  and 

you  go  feed  the  dogs.     Then  he'll  give  me  this  whole  big  thing 

about  how  he  has  to  do  everything,  all  my  jobs,  and  I  tell  him 

he  never  gives  me  allowance  anyway.    He  says  she  has  to  do 

the  dishes  and  take  out  the  garbage...    'Do  your  homework!     Can't  I 

just  sit  here  for  five  minutes?  No!     You'll  never  get  it  done.  Go!' 

Ellen's  father  believes  that  Ellen  will  fail  to  complete  her  chores 

on  time,  and  that  she  will  never  finish  them,  and  that  he  will  end 

up  doing  her  assigned  obligations.     Unlike  school  work  which  has  a 

due  date  and  a  poor  grade  as  a  consequence  of  poor  performance,  the 

deadline  for  many  chores    shifts  according  to  parents'   ideas  of 

when  the  task  ought  to  be  done  and  their  notions  of  cleanliness. 

Unable  to  wait  for  Ellen  to  do  her  jobs,  the  father  does  them  and 

is  angry.     He  seeks  to  induce  his  daughter  to  reform  by  yelling  at 

her. 

Beth,  imitating  her  mother's  reaction  to  Beth's  failure  to 
clean  her  room,  says,  "You  should  have  cleaned  up  your  room,  but  you 
didn't.    Now  we  have  to  go  clean  up  your  room  for  you.     That  wasn't 
responsible."    Beth's  parents  determined  that  Beth's  room  is  dirty 
and  order  her  to  clean  it  but  Beth  may  not  have  felt  that  her  room 
needed  attention.  Chores  frequently  involve  doing  something  at  a  time 
the  parents  determine  it  should  be  done  with  which  judgement  the 
teenager  may  not  concur.    Conflict  between  them  often  ensues. 

Implicit  in  the  examples  cited  .thus  far  is  the  assumption  by  the 
adolescents  that  they  should  be  the  ones  to  decide  when  to  clean  their 
rooms,  feed  the  dogs,  or  execute  the  chores  assigned  to  them  and 
which  they  classify  as  appropriate.     Additional  conflict  arises  when 
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the  parents  define  that  the  child  should  do  seething  and  the 
=hild  does  not  see' it  as  an  appropriate  responsibility.    We  have 
already  seen  that  boys  regard  household  chores  as  the  domain  of  the 
mother.' and  „ot  as  legitime  parts  of  their  responsibilities.  They 
m,y  Help  out  their  others  to  be  nice,  but  not  because  they  feel  they 
ought  to  assist  around  the  house,    one  .other  reports  that  she  asked 
,«  son    to  set  the  table.    She  says,  "because  I  a*  busy,  he  gives 
ne  a  bunch  of  backtalk.    He  says.  "No.  I  don' t  want  to  do  it.  I 
did  it  two  years  ago!    If.  Just  easier  to  do  it  .ys.lf  than  to  ask 
hi3."    jack's  .other  asked  Jack  to  look  after  the  roast  in  the  oven 
and  began  giving  his,  instructions,    seeing  that  he  was  not  listening 

*     «-^c:>"       "no,"  he  replied.     "Then  I'll 
she  asked,  "Are  you  going  to  do  -o. 

do  it  later."  t  .  .other  says.    The  boys  do  not  see  donestic  chores 

as  ieg.ti.ate  obligations  and  thus  refuse  to  perform  the.  if  they 

.ant  to.    Apparently  «t  of  the  .others  also  do  not  see  help  around  , 

,he  house  as  a  bonafide  responsibility  for  boys  and  thus  do  not 

acte.Pt  to  enforce  co.pliance.    To.  and  his  .other,  on  the  other  hand, 

,.hat  hi<?  responsibilities  are: 
disagree  as  to  v.nat  nis  «bMUiio 

He  said  sometime  she  w.r.ts^.e         °  '  e    and  didn't 

„ith  my  friends,    one  ti»e  Tom  fighting  about 

co»e  in.  At  dinner  she  said  they  es  he  refused  and 

it  and  when  she  'edat  hi.  and  then 

went  up  to  his  too..  She  MIOJM  »  y  t  his 

Pulled  his  hair  -*  *  *£  ^.Ihoutdn't  »lk  back  to  his  som. 
father  came  in  and  saia  tne        si^"  , 

do.    He  does  not  even  indicate  like  *on  that  he  is  willing  to  do  it 
,t  a  ti.e  chosen  by  hi^erf.    one  has  the  i.pression  that  To.  does  not 
see  the  3ob  as  a  legislate  assign^.    To.'s  .other,  on  the  other  hand, 
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does  think  that  Tom  should  do  this  chore ,  and  is  caught  in  conflict 
with  him  as  she  tries  to  force  him  to  accomplish  it.     The  parent, 
in  pressing  the  child  to  carry  out  certain  duties,  is  attempting  to  teach 
responsibility  for  task  completion  as  well  as  acceptable  levels  of 
cleanliness.     But  first  the  child  must  accept  the  assigned  tasks  as 
part  of  his/her    responsibilities  as  appropriate  to  his/her  age,  sex, 
and  role  in  the  family. 

If  the  parent  does  not  wait  for  the  adolescent  to  do  a  chore , 
or  'if  the  parent  cannot  convince  the  adolescent  that  a  task  is  app- 
ropriate from  him  or  her  to  do,  the  parent  may  end  up  being  the  person 
who  does  it.  Parents  therefore  become  involved  in  influencing  their 
adolescents  to  complete  their  work  in  a  third  way,  discipline.     Through  « 
various  techniques,  the  parents  of  the  seventh  graders  seek  to  influence 
them  to  emit  particular  behaviors.     One  of  the  most  difficult  chall- 
enges for  a  parent  is  to  get  a  child  to  do  something  against  his/her 
will*     Whereas  through  negative  sanctions  a  parent  can  often  stop  an 
adolescent  from  doing  something,  applying  positive  rewards  to  produce 
desired  behavior  is  much  more  difficult. 

We  have  already  noted  the  extensive  reasoning  that  parents 
engage  in  to  justify  their  decisions.     The  adolescents  argue  with 
their  parents  about  these  decisions  but  do  not  seriously  object  tc  what- 
ever their  parents  finally  decide  about-  an  issue.    But  with  respect 
to  chores  and  the  techniques  parents  use  to  induce  them  to  perform, 
all  of  the  adolescents  frequently  experience  anger  and  resentment. 
It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  that  reasoning  is  used  minimally 
to  assure  the  completion  of  chores.    The  major  means  of  accomplishing 
this" is  to  "nag/*  "hassle,"  and  "pester"  the  adolescents  continuously. 
These  continuing  reminders  irritate  the  adolescent  so  that  eventually 
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he/she  may  do  the  task  to  end  the  "bugging. " 

When  nagging  is  not  effective  the  parents  often  resort  to 
yelling,  as  did  Ellen's  father.    Ellen  suggests  that  when  her  father 
yells  loud  and  long  enough  she  does  her  chores.    Alice  notes  that 
"when  her  mother  yells,  she  has  to  dc  it  and  she  doesn't  yell  back." 
Beth  says  that  she  does  what  she  is  asked  because  otherwise  her  dad 
yells.    When  he  yells,  you  don  t  want  to  be  in  the  room.  Tom's 
mother  also  nags  and  yells  but  he  ignores  her  and  does  not  comply.. 
Her  yelling  may  then  escalate  into  hair-pulling.    Another  mother 
threatens  to  hit  her  children  and  occasionally  does  hit  them  for 
lack  of  compliance.    Finally  the  parents  may  utilize  more  aversive 
means  than  this.    Fay  reports  that  "I  have  to  clean  my  room  or  my 
mother  throws  out  all  my  things  that  are  on  the  floor."  Beth 
emphasizes  now  she  cleans  her  room  because  once  "her  dad  came  in  and 
ripped  all  the  sheets  off  of  the  bed  and  dumped  all  the  drawers  on  the 
floor,  and  left  it  like  that  for  me  to  clean  up."    Neither  girl  wanted 
that  to  happen  again  and  became    more  compliant  when  nagged  and  yelled 
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To  attain  chore  compliance  the  parents  use  various  forms  of 
threatened  and  imposed  negative  consequences  to  induce  the  adolescents 
to  act.     Paul's  mother  is  an  exception;  she  said  she  no    longer  tries 
to  get  Paul  to  help  around  the  house  because  she  does  not  believe  in 
hitting  or  sending  him  to  his  room  for  lack  of  compliance.     Except  in 
the  areas  of  chores  and  serious  rule -breaking ,  negative  consequences 
are  not  often  used  by  the  parents.    Beth  states  that  she  "doesn't  get 
punished  unless  I  do  something  really,  really,  really,  bad-"    This  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the' adolescents.     Doing  something 
really  bad  usually  means  not  calling  or  coming  home  when  required,  for 
which  the  consequence  may  be  grounding,  loss  of  TV,  or  extra  housework. 
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Causing  the  parent  to  worry,  and  endangering  one's  self,  are  the  causes 
of  these  more  serious  punishments.    But  they  occur  very  infrequently, 
and  the  adolescents  do  not  see  their  parents  as  punishing. 

Some  of  the  parents  express  their  expectations  that  the  youngsters 
show  increased  maturity  and  responsibility  by  commenting,  as  Beth' s  and 
Gail's  mothers  do,  on  the  girls  "not  being  too  responsible"  about  cleaning 
their  rooms.     Insofar  as  the  adolescents  want  to  feel  more  mature  and 
responsible  this  may  induce  them  to  accomplish  their  tasks.    But  Beth's 
parents  also  pair  negative  consequences  with  this  appeal.    Debra's  mother 
required  her  to  write  apology  notes  for  causing  her  mother  to  wcrry  wher. 
she  did  not  phone  after  school  to  say  where  she  was  going.    With  such 
strategies  the  parents  direct  the  adolescents  to  reasons  for  a  rule  and 
for  the  punishments  that  occur  if  it  is  broken. 

Whereas  reasons  usually  are  given  to  help  an  adolescent  accept 
and  understand  a  parental  decision,  various  negative  consequences  are 
most  often  threatened  or  used  to  enforce  adherence  to  rules,  such  as 
chores  and  checking  in  after  school.  Even  Heidi,  who  generally  does  do 
her  chores,  understands  the  implicit  threat  in  the  statement  that,  if 
she  wants  to  have  horses,  she  has  to  take  care  of  them.    But  the  use 
of  negative  consequences  does,  not  ensure  the  completion  o'f  tasks.  The 
parents  are  still  left  to  nag  and  yell  to  get  the  chores  done.    At  the 
very  least,  they  must  remind  often.    The  adolescents  do  not  spontaneously 
take  responsibility  for  organizing  themselves  so  as  to  create  time  to 
do  their  chores.    We  understand  this  in  part  as  a  consequence  of  the 
adolescents  not  seeing  chores  as  a  legitimate  part  of  their  lives,  in 
addition  to  competing  with  more  interesting  things  like  being  with  friends. 
We  also  recall  that  the  adolescents  take  little  responsibility  for  organizing 
their  lives;  it  is  not  surprising  that  chores  are  not  routinely  included 
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in  their  schedules.    Lastly,,  we  hypothesize-  that  lacking  valid  reasons 

as 'to  why  they  should  do  chores,  the  teenagers  do  not  seek  to  become  more 

reliable  task-completers  in  this  area. 

in  general,  however,  the  adolescents  accept  their  parents'  decisions 

and  with  nagging  eventually  do  their  tasks  and  conform  to  other  rules. 

Why  Co  they  do  so?    Running  throughout  the  discussion  in  this  chapter 
is  the  theme  of  the  adolescents'  quest  for  greater  self -responsibility . 
They  are  interested  in  feeling  and  being  treated  as  more  mature  and  grown- 
up, and  being  free  to  do  what  one  wishes  is  part  of  this  maturity,  in 
their  eyes,'  at  least.     However,  the  parents  see  increasing  maturity  in 
other  tens,  as  including  involvement  and  reliability  in  the  performance 
of  useful  tasks.    Carol,  however,  points  to  a  third  and  often  overlooked 
correlate  of  maturity.     In  discussing  her  father's  possible  reaction 
to  swearing  in  the  house  she  says: 

She  would  get  some  kind  of  punishment  like 

-"ieidworker  asked  if  that  would  be  a  big  loss  to  her.     She  said, 
C  it's  not  that  bad,  but  I  like  to  watch  TV.    And  then  I  wouldn't 
Z  •«.  Lli'n  •     'Because  you  don't  want  to  lose  TV? '     'No,'  sne 
said!  'I T-t  wou^lvt  do  it  again  because  being  punished  embarrasses 

me.  ' 

For  Carol,  embarrassment  rather  than  punishment  is  the  negative  consequence 
that  causes  her  to  obey  in  the  future.    The  potency  of  the  embarrassment 
stems  from  the  association  between  being  punished  and  being  treated  like 

child.     She  does  not  want  to  be  treated  like,  or  to  think  of -herself, 
as  a  baby,  and  thus  avoids  situations  which  might  produce  this  embarrassment 
the  future.     Implicit  in  Carol's  remark  is  the  suggestion  that  parents 
ght  deliberately  associate  chores  with  the  responsibilities  of  maturity, 
and  thus  gain  a  more  positive  and  productive  means  of  gaining  compliance 
than  the  use  of  negative  consequences. 
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Another  motivation  is  revealed  in  Beth's  statement  of  her  reasons 

for  obeying  her  parents: 

When  he  says ,  ' Don't  do  it  again,'   I  donft  do  it  again  'cause 

I  don't  like  to  disobey  him  because  he's  my  father  Like,  we're 

close  and  if  I  ever  disobeyed  him  then  we  wouldn't  be  that  close 
anymore, . .We're  just  really  close. 

All  three  forms  of  influence  discussed — decision-making,  the  fostering 

of  qualities,  and  disciplining — take  place  within  the  overall  context 

of  the  parent-child  relationship.     Beth's  parents  use  reasoning,  appeals 

to  be  responsible,  and  negative  consequences,  but  she  says  she  obeys 

primarily  to  preserve  the  close  relationship  she  enjoys  with  them.  She 

feels  that  she  would  destroy  this  affiliation  with  her  father  if  she 

consistently  disobeyed  him.     Fundamentally,  parental  influence  is  exercised 

within  the  context  of  a  cohesive  relationship  between  parent  and  child. 

Through  it,  the  parent  gains  the  knowledge  of  necessary  qualities  to 

foster  in  the  child  that  helps  them  to  make  correct  decisions  about  the 

child's  activities.    But  involvement  also  represents  an  aspect  of  the 

cohesiveness  of  the  relationship.     If  the  adolescent  sees  that  his  parents 

make  reasonable  decisions  and  also  are  involved  with  and  care  about  him/her, 

the  relationship  with  the  parents  is  valuable.    We  must  not  underestimate 

the  force  of  this  closeness  in  motivating  adolescents  to  do  as  their 

parents  ask* 

finally,  although  the  adolescents  generally  comply  with  their 
parents'  wishes  and  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  parents,  compliance 
and  influence  are  not  unidirectional.     As  discussed  earlier,  through 
their  reasoning  and  their  willingness  to  evidence  responsible  behavior, 
the  adolescents  significantly  affect  their  parents1  decisions  and  the 
nature  of  the  housework  and  other  activities  the  parents  actually  do. 
The  nature  of  this  reciprocal  influence  process  is  discussed  more  fully  above. 
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F.      Personal  Development 

in  this  section  we  will  focus  on  the  learning  environments  of  seventh 
graders,  the  social  contexts  in  which  they  acquire  knowledge  and  skills. 
We  will  examine  both  home  and  school  environment,  as  well  as  other  contexts 
in  which  children  acquire  skills  and  knowledge,  emphasizing  particularly 
the  children's  and  parents'  perception  of  school  learning  and  performance, 
and  the  conditions  within  the  home  which  they  see  as  fostering  school 
learning  and  performance.     In  addition,  we  will  compare  and  contrast 
the  children's  experiences  of  school  learning  and  out-of-school  learning. 

We  will  deal  directly  with  three  of  the  four  factors  within  the 
Personal-  Development  domain  of  the  HCQ:  School  Learning,  Out-of-School 
Learning,  and  Aspirations  and  Identify.  Maturity,  the  fourth  variable 
under  Personal  Development,  was  discussed  in  the  previous  section  on 
relationships,  in  connection  with  parental  influence.    We  will  also  examine 
several  factors  from  the  SCQ  which  deal  with  students'  perceptions  of 
their  school,  i.e.,  Learning  Orienation,  Expressiveness,  and.  Influence 
Distribution.    Finally,  we  will  discuss  the  children's  .understanding 
of  the  overall  school  environment. 

!.    studentsj  and  ParentsJ  Attitude.  Towards  Learning  and  School  Performance 
in  this  section  we  focus  on  the  students'  perception  of  the 
relative  importance  of  grades  and  learning,  and  their  evaluation  of  '-he 
meaningfulness  and  usefulness  of  what  they  are  learning  and  of  doing 
well  in  school.    We  also  discuss  parents'  expectations  for  their  children's 
performance  in  school.     This  discussion  relates  to  the  School  Climate 
factor,  Learning  Orientation  and  to  the  Home  Climate  factors,  Aspirations 
and  Identity.    Finally,  we  compare  and  contrast  the  children's  experience 
of  school  learning  and  out-of-school  learning. 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  school  learning  to  a  seventh  grader? 
Several  of  the  items  on  the  School  Climate  Questionnaire  concerning  the 
learning  orientation  of  the  school  provide  access  to  this  area  of  their 
thinking.     Ten  of  the  Jewish  students  completed  SCQ,  at  the  f ieldworkers ' 
request.     Of  them,  eight  agreed  with  the  statement,  "Students  here  care 
more  about  good  marks  than  what  they' learn."    A  second  related  item 
is  "Learning  is  more  important  than  marks  in  this  school."    Seven  of 
the  students  disagreed  with  this  assertion.    One  of  the  three  boys  who 
agrees  wizh  the  second  statement  justified  his  answer  with,  "The  teachers 
keep  saying  that,  so  it  must  be  sc."    But  does  he  himself  really  see 
learning  as  the  central  task  of  school?    When  asked., why  it  is  important 
to  work  hard  in  school,  he  answered  "Because  it  is  important  to  get  good 
grades."    Thus,  although  he  is  one  of  the  three  who  assert  that  learning 
is  more  important  than  grades  in  his  school,  his  answer  to  the  item  appea 
to  reflect  the  teachers1  ideology  mere  than  his  own  perception.     He,  like 
seven  other  students,  appears  to  define  the  acquisition  of  good  grades 
as  his  primary  task  in  school. 

.  Lee  disagreed  with  the  statement,  "Learning  is  more  important 
than  marks  in  this  school,"  and  agreed  that  "Students  care  more  about 
good  marks  than  what  they  learn."    Asked  if  this  is  also  true  for  him, 
since  the  question  asks  about  students  in  general,  he  replied,   "I  don't 
care  what  I  learn,  what  counts  is  getting  good  marks."      Comparing  himsel 
with  how  he  was  two  years  ago,  Lee  observed  that  "I  guess  more  pressure 
has  been  put  on  me  in  school  work... In  fifth  grade  the  teachers ...  don 't 
grade  you... They  just  give  reports  on  conduct  and  spelling  and  reading; 
but  there's  no  grades."    He  agreed  that  grades  and  pressure  go  together. 
He  receives  pressure  from  his  parents,   "but  not  just  from  my  parents,- 
from  myself.     I  pressure  myself  to  get  good  grades." 
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Lea  clearly  experiences  school  in  terms  of  demands  on  him  to 
do  well.    From  his  vantage  point,  getting  good  grades  is  the  primary 
task  of  school,  rather  *.  what  is  learned.    Locking  at  the  other  students' 
responses  to  the  SCQ.  we  see  that -most  of  them  agree  with  Lee. 

Although  Kevin  indicates  that  his  teachers  keep  telling  him 
that  "learning  is  more  important  than , good  marks,"  a  story  Ellen  related 
suggests  that  teachers  are  one  source  of  the  students'  attitudes  towards 
,„des  and  learning.  "  Ellen  recalls  one  teacher  for  whom,  she  "did  a  lot 
,£  work  drawing  animals  for  my  project.    He  [the  teaoherl  wanted  to  hang 
-.hem  up.    Then,  instead  of  giving  the  pictures  back  to  me,  he  threw  them 
out."    Ellen  said,  •*«*  time  I  traced  the  picuture  instead  of  drawing 
&m.  and  still  got  an-*."    from  Ellen ...  perspective ,  the  teacher  placed  . 
.  greater  premium  on  the  grade  than  on  the  work  itself,  for  what  he  gave 
•oaok  to  Ellen  was  only  the  grade.    The  work  itself  wa5  unimportant  or.oe  . 
it  had  accrued  a  particular  grade.'   Ellen  seams  to  have  learned  that 
„.r  sense  of  the  worth  and  value  of  the  work  she  produces  is  unimportant 
as  ion,  as  the  product  meets  her  teacher's  expectations.  Discovering 
she  can  trace  the  pictures. and  •■still  get  an  A,"  she  decides  that  it 

-    *-K  affnrf  if  with  l*ss  of  it  the  same  grade  can 
is  not  worth  putting  rorth  effort  if  wirn  i-ss 

be  earned. 

We  did  uot  systematically  -explore  the  children's  attitude  towards  > 

_ tfnr^ji^ous  observations 
their  work  in  school,  but  several  student  comments  and  .or-ai^u 

sucgest  that  the  attitU^s  Ellen  reveals  here  are  shared  by  other  students. 

Ron  once  had  to  go  to  the  library  to  loo,  up  material  on  a  European 

chief  industries,  climate,  and  geography,  from  two  references.     In  the 

library  he  examined  the  Encyclopedia  Britannic. description  of  France, 

out  decided  that  it  contained  too  much  material.     He  then  looted  at  the 

section  on  France"in  the  World  Boot,  decided  that  there'was  just  -the 
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right  amount:  of  material,  xeroxed  it  because  he  wanted  to  work  on  it 
later, yand  indicated  that  he  was  finished*     He  told  the  fieldworker  that 
he  was  just  going  to  write  down  the  name  of  a  second  encyclopedia  at 
the  library  ^ar.d  submit  that  with  his  assignment. 

Ron  did  this  task  to  the  extent  he  felt  required  to  getk,^  satisfactory 
grade.     Believing  that  he  would ^gain  nothing   (grade-wise)    from  a  second 
reference. he  obtained  all  of  his  material  from  one,  and  copied  the  name 
of  a  second.     Ron  could  also  have  used  other  source  books,  but  this  would 
have  involved  abstracting  more  material.     Ron  felt  that  it  was  unnecessary 
tc  provide  a  detailed  report  for  this  assignment.     Ke  did  all  he  thought 
required  to  g*et  a  satisfactory  grade,  and  no  more. 

We  suspect  that  for  Ron  this  task  had  no  intrinsic  significance 
as  a  learning  task.     Ke  did  not  seem  to  see  it  as  an  opportunity  to  learn 

about  another  country,  and  showed  no  interest  in  the  material  he  was 

i 

collecting.     Rather  he  was  oriented  to  what  the  teacher  required  to  assign 
an  acceptable  grade. 

j     Ron's  and  Ellen1  s  attitudes  are  similar.     B'.th  are  oriented 
towards  .'the  teacher's  requirements  for  a  satisfactory  grade,  and  neither 
is  guided  by  a  personal  sense  of  accomplishment.     Ellen  felt  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  in  the  work  she  gave  her  teacher  for  the  first  pro3ect, 
'but  the jpride  she  originally  felt  was  undermined  by  the  teacher's  insensitivi ty . 
Similarly,  Ron  appeared  uninterested  in  what  he  could  learn  through  the 
task  he  jhad  been  given. 

Tom,  the  second  of  three  students  who  indicated  that  "iearr.ms 
is  more  important  than  grades, "  nevertheless  reveals  a  similar  attitude 
t<bwards»schoolwork.     One  afternoon  one  of  Tom's  friends  mentioned  an 
extra-credit  task  they  were  supposed  to  hand  in  the  next  cUly .  ;  Apparently 
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three  boys  (Tom  and  two  of  his  friends)  had  completed  their  work  and 
asked* the  teacher  if  there  was  other  work  that  they  could  turn  in.  He 
gave  this  extra-credit  assignment.     All  of  the  boys  agreed  that  the  extra- 
credit  was  "kind  of  dumb;"  but  Tom  added,  "Who  cares,  as  long  as  we  get 
the  extra-credit . M    For  Tom  and  his  friends  the  meanir.gfulness  of  the 
assignment  itself  was  irrelevant.     The  sole  value  of  the  task  lay  in 
its  potential  for  extra-credit. 

These  students*  comments  and  behavior  suggest  more  runpiex 
interpretations  of  the  two  items  on  the  SCQ  with  which  we  began.  What 
ices  it  mean  when  youngsters  agree  that  "Students  ;ac<>  nor*-  ifccut  T-  T.  d 
-arks,  than  about  what  'they  learn/1  and  disagree  ihafc  "Lejrrair.q  is  re  re 
irrtortant  than  grades?"    We  suspect  that  these  iters  ir;  1 ;  ;-itly  rntr)  - 
two  possible  orientations  towards  work  and  Iteming  ;n  ;rr.::  I.     ";r.  *h#» 
or.e  hani,  schcel  work  is  seen  as  an  opportunity  to  learn,   u  w,  and  „r.  j«vi«s 
:n  the  ether,   schcel  work  is  a  task  to  acscmplxah  in  Tier  tr  earn  a 
7raie.    Ellen,  Pen ,  ani  Tom  all  f*3cu5  >n  acrcmpl  ijhi:,q  ta.:ka  in  irier 
tc  earn  grades.    The  students'  respenses  to  the,  SC;  -hat  rt%t 

i;  the  students  define  school  wcrk  similarly*     Y**t  ir  **.v  »*y  Uv  i4*:*.r.r 
.13  "kind       June,"  then  the  grades  that  .an  t*P  ear:*"  i         -  Jf.         *  *  * 
be;:me  the  snly  reason  for  icing  then, 

l  iul ,  the  third  of  the  three  students         a*  *t*ru*  i  tnat  >ar^s 
xs  mere  important  than  grades*  f#»<!l*  ne  is  ur.u&u-ai  ir.  ;-r.:ar:'^.  tw 
classmates.     Paul  said,  H 'Jr.  like  mnst  >f  the  ?,ther  xiii,  I  2 
out  of  ry  way  to  do  more  than  is  ror-i^l#,,.5/<*»         ft:'(l"*ri  X  I    :  x 
fecial  studies."    Referring  tc  a  c^mng  i  r--*»»«t  jn  tfct?  f.rt*-fe«vt la* ;  try 
;clanies,  Paul  indicates  that  he  and  a  f rx^ri  *r<>         -i  to  |  i  k  ar.    z  *  :;r.al 
topic.    They  are  thinking  of  roi:nial  '  omr»»         ;t*  i  " >s 
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will  do  something  like  the  Boston  Tea  Party,"    "But/'  he  says,  "Who  would 
do  something'  on  colonial  coins?" 

^  Paul  did  not  select  the  project  on  colonial  coins  simply  for 

its  originality.     He  is  an  avid  coin  collector.    He  sees  this  assignment 
as  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  colonial  coins,  and  thus  is  able 
to  give  personal  meaning  to  the  task  the  teacher  assigned.    He  regards 
it  as  an  opportunity  through  which  he  can  expand  his  knowledge  about 
coins.    But  to  what  extent  do  the  students  in  general  see  what  they  -are 
learning  in  school  as  worthwhile  and  meaningful?    Do  the  students'  answers 
that  learning  is  less  important  than  grades  reflect  feelings  that  what 
they  are  learning  lacks  personal  meaning? 

Various  comments  the  students  made  regarding  school  suggest 

that  many  of  them  do  perceive  school  learning  as  meaningless.  Asked 
what  is  most  important  about  school,  Fay  and  Gail  first  reply,  "It's 
boring,"    After  that  they  mention  "Being  able  to  go  to  college,"  Tom, 
asked  about  schoolwork,  said  it  is  boring  and  "I  have  better  things  to 
do  with  my  time  than  go  to  school."    Ron  similarly  says,  "I  would  rather 
be  doing  othe^r*  things  than  going  to  classes;  I  have  better  things  to. 
do  with  my  time."    Kevin  told  us  that  things  get  pretty  boring  during 
the  summer,  asked  if  he  feels  like  getting  back  to  school  after  the  summer 
he  says,   "No  way... School  is  bad    for  your  health!     It  could  rot  out 
your  brains,"  because  "They  don't  teach  you  anything  useful  in  school." 
Kevin  also  suggests  that  school  would  be  more  meaningful  for  h.un  if  he 
could  learn  something  useful  there,  such  as  "learning  about  the  law," 

o 

since  he  wants  to  be  a  lawyer. „   Kevin  hopes  for  some  connection  between 
what  he  is  learning  now  and  what  he  will  become.    He  cannot  see  that  conne 
Paul  expresses  a. similar  feeling,  saying: 
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I  can',t  imagine  what  I'm  going  to  be  doing,  as  a  job,  as  a 
career.    Maybe  school  is  just  a  waste.    We  learn  so  much 
that  we  forget.     I  can't  really  remember  what  I  learned 
last  year.    So  much  of  what  I  learned  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten.    What  is  the  point  in  learning  it?    I  am  just 
going  to  forget  it.    What  is  the  purpose  in  this?  What 
good  is  it  going  to  do  me?    It  is  just  going  to-be  forgotten. 

These  students  define  the  meaning  of  education  in  terms  of 
preparation  for  the  future,  but  they  cannot  divine  the  connection  between 
present  school  and  future  work!    As  Paul  notes,   so  much  of  what  he  is 
learning  seems  destined Vo  be  forgotten.    And  since  he  doesn't  have  "any 
idea  what  he  wants  to  become,  he  is  left  wondering,  "What  is  the  purpose 
in  this?    What  good  is  it  going  to  do  me?"    On  the  SCQ  eight  out  of  ten 
students  did  not  agree  that  "This  school  does  well  in  preparing  students 
for  a  job,"  and  six  rejected  the -notion  that  "This  school  does  well  in 
preparing  for  college."    Yet  eight  of  the  ten  also  dismiss  the  idea  that 
"No  one  in  this  jschool  thinks  that  the  work  is  very  important/'.  The 
students  see  school  as  important.    When  asked  what  is  important  about 
it,  they  focus  on  the  connection  between  schooling  and  the  future.  Fay 
and  Gail  believe  school  is  important  to  get  into  college.    Heidi  says 
"School  is  important  because  if  you  want  to  be  a  doctor  or  something, 
you  have  to  get  an  education."    Tom  says,  "Doing  well  means  a  lot  to 
.me  because  doing  well  now  will  lead  to  success  in  getting  into  college." 
Steve  notes  that  if  he  doesn't  do  well,  he- won't  be  able  to  go  to  the 
Air  Force  Academy  as  he  wants. 

These  students  do  not  focus  primarily  on  what  they  are  learning 
and  its  future  usefulness.    Rather,  they  connect  their  current  performance 
with  getting  into  college.    They  believe  if  they  do  well  they  will  be 
able  to  get  into  college,  and  they  see  college  in  turn  as  necessary  to 
pursue  a  career.    However',  what  they  are  doing  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
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is  not  meaningful;  the  skills  and  knowledge  they  are  acquiring  do  not 
make  sense  to  them  as  skills  and  knowledge  worthwhile  to  learn;  they 
are  unable  to  differentiate  between  what  is  important*  to  know  and  what 
is  unimportant.    Thus,  many  adopt  Lee's  attitude  of  "I  don't  care  what 
I  learn.    What  counts  is  getting  good  marks." 

Given  the  emphasis  the  students  place  on  good  marks,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  most  of  them  see  themselves  as  tryincj  hard  in*  school. 
Only  one  girl,  Debra,  indicates  that  she  does  not  try  very  hard  in  school, 
a  posture  in  marked  contrast  to  the  attitudes  of  the  others.    When  Debra 
received  several  C*s  on  her  report  card,  her  mother  asked  Debra  if  she 
cared.     Debra  replied,  "Nal . . .You  don't  want  me  to  be  different  do  you? 
C  is  an  average  grade  and  what  is  wrong  with  being  average?"    Debra* s 
mother  did  not  respond,  but  her  expression  showed  that  she  was  disgusted 
with  Debra1 s  attitude. 

.♦«^The  reactions  of  most  of  the  students  and  their  parents  reveal 
that  C  is  not  an  acceptable  grade  and  in  general  all  strive  to  do  better 
than  C  work.     However,  on?.y  two  of  them,  Gail  and  Beth,  did  not  receive 
any  C's  during  the  entire  seventh  grade  year.    Gail's  response  to  Fay's 
C  in  Spanish    was,  "I  wouldn't  like  it  got  a  C.     I'd  work  harder 

in  that  course."    Beth  expressed  a  similar  aCtitude.    When  asked  "Is 
it  important  to  yo«  not  to  get  any  C's?"    She  replied,  "Yeah,  because 
then  I  get  Honor  Roll."    Reactions  of  the  students  to  C  grades  varied 
depending  on  the  course  in  which  they  receive  the  grade.    Three  students 
received  a  C  only  in  Spanish,  which  generally  they  attribute  to  a  lack 
of  effort.    For  example,  Kevin  by  request  rated  how  hard  he  tries  in 
school  on  a  five-point  scale.     H6  replied,  "A  4.5  except  in  Spanish, 
where  I  try  about  a  3."    After  Fay  received  two  A's,  three  B's  and  a  C 
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in  Spanish,  she  said,  "I  was  concentrating  on  my  B  grade,  which  had 
been  a  B-  and  I  brought  it  up."    She  added,  "Spanish  isn't  very  important." 
Paul  saia  about  his  C  in  Spanish,  "I  don't  care  as  much  about  Spanish... I 
don't  seem  to' be'. putting  in  the  same  time  with  it  as  I  do  with  other 
subjects.".  The  students  indicate  that  they  see  Spanish  as  different, 
as  less  important  than  their  other  grades.    They  do  not  feel  distressed 
by  a'C  in  that  class  since  they  aren't  trying  as  hard.    But  they  imply 
that  they  are  striving  for  at  least  B's  in  all  of  their -other  subjects. 
Tom  received  one  O  during  the  entire  year: 

* 

He  said  he  got  the  C-  because  he  had  transferred  from  one  class 
to  another  and  had  missed  the  first  major  test.    His  teacher 
gave  him  a  zero  for  the  test  and  only  later  discovered  her 
mistake.    When . . he  received  the  C-  and  others  saw  the  grade, 
the  word  got  around  very  fast  and  he  felt  embarrassed.  He 
felt  that  he  had  disappointed  his  parents.    When  he  came  home 
last  year  with  a  C,  his  dad  told  him  that  if  he  got  all  C's 
he'd  end  up  nothing  more  than  a  garbage  man.    That,  he  said,  / 
kind  of  'bummed  him  off.1    He  said  his  parents  got  all  A's 
in  school  and  expect  A's  and  Bfs  from  him.    He  says  he  puts 
*  a  great  deal  of  effort  into  doing  well  in  school.     Doing  well 
means  a  lot  to  him  because  if  he  does  -well  this  year  he  can 
be  put  into  the  high  group  next  year  and  being  in  the  high 
group  next  year  means  he  can  be  in  the  high  group  'the  year 
after.     It  is  basically  this  type  of  streaming  that:  he  sees 
as  motivation  for  doing  well  in  school,  because  it  will  lead 
to  success  in  getting  into  college.    He  said. half-kiddingly , 
but  "also  fialf-serxously,  that  he~would  like  to  go  to  "Harvard 
or  Yale.  <££^! 
Tom's  attitude  is  intertwined  witt^his  parents1  attitudes  towards  performance. 
He  sees  his  parents  as  expecting  all  Afs  and  B's  and  is  sensitive  to 
disappointing  them.  . 

Several  of  the  other  students  referred  to  their  parents'  reactions 
in  describing  their  own  feelings  about  C  grades.    Ellen  received  3  A's, 
3  B's,  and  a  C  in  math.    When  asked  about  her  grades  she  replied,  "The 
C's-'are  no  good  according  to.  my  parents.    My  mother  thinks  of  jne  as  an 
A  student  and  so  thinks  a  B  isn't  good.    She  was  upset  about  the  C  in 
math  although  I  always  get  C's  in  math.    But  I  got  a  B  last  term  so  mom 
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expected  more  from  me."    Alice,  who  feels  that  she  is  overall  a  B  student, 
received  two  C's  one  term.    She  felt  that  the  C's  were  not  good  and  she 
said  she  wanted  to  pull  them  up  to  a  B.    Her  parents  did  not  get  mad  ^ 
at  her  because  of  the  C's  but  they  "seemed  to  be  hovering  about/  asking 
about  homework  more," 

When  Steve  received  two  C's  and  the  rest  Bfs,  his  parents  told 
him  that  they  know  his  aspirations  are  for  college  and  a  career,  andx 
that  he  should  understand  that  he  will  have  to  do  better  in  school  if 
he  wants  to  achieve  those  goals  he  has  set  for  himself.    He  feels  that 
his  parents  would  like  him  to  get  A's  and  B!s  if  not  all  A's.    He  himself 
wants  to  do  better  in  school.    Lee  received  a  O  in  science  because  he 
failed  to  complete  two  homework  assignments.    He  focused  on  the  reactions 
of  his  parents,  who  told  him  "It's  one  thing  to  not  do  well  on  a  test 
after  you've  triec^  and  studied,  but  you  shouldn't  do  poorly  in  a  course 
just  because  you  don't  complete  the  assignments."    Lee  reported  feeling 
•pressure  from. his  parents  to  do  well  in  school,  but,  he  added,  "not  }ust 
£rom  my  parents,  but  from  myself.     I  pressure  myself  to  get  good  grades." 

Carol  also  received  a  C  in  science  after  not  completing  a  couple 
of  assignments'.  When  asked  about  her  parents'  reactidh  to  this  report 
card,  Carol  reported,  "My  mother  was  mad    because  I  was  missing  th§  assignments 
but  she  wasn't  because  of  the  grade."    Carol  indicates  that  what  is  important 
to  her  mother  is,  "if  I  try."  9 

Beth  commenting  on  her  B  in  science  notes: 

I  went  down  two  whole  grades.     I  had  an  A-;  I  went  down  to 

a  B.    But  they  didn't  mind  because  they  know  I  don't  like  science. 

I  hate  science... They  know  I  try  hard  and  they  don't  really 

mind,  as  long  as  I  donft  bring  home  any  C's.     (Did  they  say 

you  can't  get  any  C's?)    Oh,  no!    They  understand, . .Last  year... 

I  tfot  a  C+  [in  French]  and  they  said  'We  don't  mind  about  French, 

because  we  know  you  don't  like  it,  and  we  know  you  tried  hard.1 

So  they  don't  mind.     (So,  then  how  come  you  say  it's  not  okay 
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with  them  if  you  get  a  C?)  >  Well,  they're  upset,  but  not  upset- 
upset.    Just  upset  that  I  got  a  c. 

Beth  explained  that  her  grades  are  important  to  fier  parents  so  "I  can 

get  into  a  good  college  and' get  into  a  good  profession." 

Ron  received  a  B+  in  Math  and  C's  in  his  other  coura^.'4 

$pn  said  he  didn't  like  what  he  received."  He  felt  ffso  that 

he  deserved  higher  grades  in  math  and  in  science.    He  didn't 

know  why  he  received  the  grades  that  he  did... He  felt  that 

he  could  do  better,  but  because  he  is  in  the  high  level  classes, 

the  work  is  harder.    He  felt  he  deserved  the  C  he  received 

in  social  studies,  but  said  that  the  teacher  is  boring  and 

he  falls  asleep  in  class. 

When  asked  what  his  parents  thought  of  his  report  card,  Ron 
said  that  he  hadn't  shown  it  to  his  mother  for  a  week  until 
the  end  of  the  spring  vacation.    He  said  that  that  worked  out 
because  his  mother  was  more  upset  about  not  having  been  shown 
the  report  card  than  about  his  grades... He  said  he  didn't  mention 
his  grades  to  his  dad. . .Apparently  he  had  been  quite  upset 
about  the  last  report  card  and  this  on^was  worse. 

Clearly  Ron  feels  that  coming  home  with  a  report  card  that  is  primarily 

C's  is  totally  unacceptable  to  his  parents,  to  the  extent  that  he  tries 

to  conceal  it  from  them. 

Overall,  almost  all  of  the  students  strive  to  obtain  at  least 
B  grades.    Their  attitudes  towards  C  grades  appear  to  be  strongly  influenced 
by  their  parents'  attitudes  on  the  subject.     Many  parents  appear. to  expect 
B  grades  or  better  from  their  children.    However,  when  their  children 
fail  to  obtain  at  least  a  B  in  a  course  they  communicate  theit  dissatisfaction 
by  focusing  on  the  child's  effort  rather  than  on  the  grade  itself.  They 
communicate  that  they  expect  the  child  to  try  hard  in  school  and  that 
they  are  disappointed  in  the  youngster  when  he/she  does  poorly  if  the 
reason  is  that  he/she  did  not  try  hard  enough. 

Comments  from  a  couple  of  parents  suggest  that  parents  perceive 
their  expectation  that  their  chldren  receive  at  least  B  grades  as  a  reasonable 
demand  that  does  not  place  undue  pressure  on  the  youths.    Paul's  mother 
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notes  that  she  feels  she  "wasn't  pushing  Paul^l^ecause  he  has  a  lot  going 
for  hinv  and  has  the  ability  to  become  something  as  long  as  he  wSrks  for 
it.     If  he  hadn't  the  ability  I  wouldn't  encourage  him  like'I  do.  That 
would  be  pushing  him." 

Gail's  mother  indicates  that  althougj^  Gail  receives  all  A's 
and  B's  in  school  she  sees  her  daughter  as  "an  average  student  who  works 
hard."  "An  average  student,"  Gail's  mother  continues,  "is  one  wHo^can 
hand  material  for  her  grade."      Implied^ in  her  comments  is  the 

J 

belief  that  an  average  student  will  receive  A's  and  B's  as  long  as  they 

try  hard.    The  reactions  of  Lee's,  Carol's,  and  Beth's  parents  to  their 

children's  C's,  together  with  Paul's  and  Gail's  mothers'  comments,  indicate 
*  • 

that  the  parents  press  their  children  to  try  hard  in  school.  Implicit 
in  their  emphasis  on  effort  is  the  message  that  if  you  try  hard  you  will 
receive  at  least  B's  in  your  school  work. 

In  summary,  we  have  seen  that  the  students  in "our  sample  stress 
doing  well  in  school  in  t^rms  of  grades,  over  what  they  are  learning. 
They  do  not  appear  to  experience  much  of  what  they  are  learning  as  meaningful 
or  important  to  learn.    But  they  recognize  that  it  is  important  to  do 
well  in  school,  associating  performance  in  seventh  grade  with  future 
success.    As  a  consequence,  almost  all  of  the  students  strive  to  obtain 
at  least  B  grades.    The  students'  attitude  towards  school  performance 
appear    to  be  strongly  influenced  by  their  parents'  expectations.  Many 

of  the  parents  anticipate  at  least  B  grades  from  their  children  in  all 

* 

subjects. 

2.      Students'  Experience  of  School 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  the  adolescents'  attitudes  toward 
grades  and  learning.    But  the  children's  experience  of  school  also  includes 
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what  happens  in  the  classroom.  „  Since  we  were  unable  to  observe  the  children 

in  that  setting,  we  tried  to  encourage  them  to  articulate-  their  perceptions  * 

of  school.    They  found  it  difficult  to  convey  a  full  sense  of  what  happens 

in  the  classroom,  however.    By  and  large  we  could  only  get  them  to  focus  "A 

on  what  they  found  most  and  least  enjoyable  about  school.    We  recognize 

in  retrospect  that  our  ability  to  talk  in  much  greater  depth  with  the 

students  about  their  experiences  of  home  relationships  originated,  in 

part,  in  the  fact  that  w£  also  observed  them  in  their  homes.    By  using 

the  observations  we  could  focus  the  children's  conversations  with  us  on 

a  much  wider  range  of  experiences. 

Through  focusing  on  what  the  students  found  most  and  least 

enjoyable,  interesting,  satisfying  about  the  classroom  we  were  able  to  identify 

one  particular  dimension  of  classroom  instruction  that  is  particularly 

significant  for  the  children's  experience  of  school.    Beth  observes  that 

certain  courses  are  interesting  and  others  boring: 

Fieldworker:      Why  is  English  more  interesting  than  history? 

Beth;  In  English  we  do  grammar  and  staff  like  that.    We  do  different 

things."   We  don't  just  do  the  same  thing  everyday.  Social 
studies  is  the  same  thing.    He  givas  notes  and  we  take  notes,  we 
see  films,  we  do  all  this  stuff,  and  its  really  boring. 

Fieldworker:      And  what  about  math?    What  makes  math  interesting? 

Beth:  I  just  like  it.     I  usually  get  it. 

Fieldworker:      You  like  to  get  the  problem  right? 

Beth:  Yes. 

Fieldworker:      So,  how  come  science  can't  be  interesting? 

Beth:  It's  really  boring.    We  never  do  games  of  stuff  like  that. 

We  just  work,  wor;k,  and  more  work. 


Fie 


ldworker:      Well,  what's  work?    What  would  be  a  gamers  opposed  to  work? 


Beth:         We  have  to  take  notes,,  take  tests,  more  notes,  do  worksheets, 
get  homework.    It's  really  a  pain. 
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Carol  also  seeks  to  distinguish  teachers  who  are  interesting 

and  boring.     She  explains. 

Teachers  that  I  like  make  learning  better  and  more  interesting. 
Teachers  I  don't  like  just  give  it  to  you  and  say  take  this  down 
as  notes  and  make, it  boring.    The  good  teachers  will  ^really  get 
you  involved.    They  will  give  you  a  variety  of  things  pertaining 
to  the  subject .. .The  main  thing  that  makes  a  good  teacher  is 
Athat  they  have  a'  lot  of  different  things  for  you  to  do... There 
is  something  to  work  on.  but  it  would  be  a  little  more  than  what 
we  can  do. 

Lee  spoke  of  a  couple  of  teachers  that  he  liked  who  let  "you  teach  everything 

Others  don't  give  y  ui  a  chance. .  .They  don't  let  you  try  to  explain 
what  they  mean  that  once  happened  to  you  or  how  you  understood 
what  they  said.    The  don't  let  the  kids  try  to  relate  to  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

Carol,  Beth,  and  Lee  refer  to  boring  teachers  in  similar  terms: 
the^  require  students  only  to  "take  notes"  and  "don't  let  you  try  to  explain 
what  they  mean."    Thus  boredom  may  be  understood  as  more  than  lack  of  variety 
in  the  learning  process.    All  three  students  want  to  be  involved  in  the  * 
learning  process,  through  either  discussion  or  working  on  particular  tasks. 
They  suggest  that  they  do  not  en joy  education  when  they  experience  it  as 
a  process  through  which  they  are  supposed  to  absorb  anq^abstract  information. 
They  are  bored  by  lecturing,  for  which  they  must  sit  passively  and  take 
notes.    But  they  also  dislike  social  studies  and  science  in  which  they 
are  asked  'only  to  locate  and  routinely  process  information  that  is  printed 
in  the  text.      The  students  want  to  be  involved  in  what  they  are  learning 
by  solving  problems,  particularly  somewhat  challenging  ones,  ~^nd  by -relating 
the  material  to  what  they  already  understand,  and  kn6w.    They  feel  bored 
when  they  see  themselves  only -acquiring  information  and  doing  nothing  with 


it. 


The  experience  of  involvement  that  students  look  for^in  school 


is  a  consistent  dimension  of  their  out-of-school  learning  activities.  Most 
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are  engaged  in  some  type  of  extra-curricular  activity  in  addition  to  Hebrew 

School-  •  Paul  is  learning  about  coins,  as  well  as  American  history;  through 

\ 

his  coin  collecting,     Steve  is  interested  in  ships  and  planes  throughout 

history;  he  r.eads  about  ships  and  planes  and  constructs  models  of  them, 

Ron  is  learning  to  fix  the  motor  on  his  motorbike  and  how  to  ride  more 

powerful 5bikes.    Gail,  Fay,  and  Tom  are  learning  to  play  musical  instruments.! 

/ 

Heidi  is  learning  to  ride,  jump,  and  show  horses.  Both  Alice  an^t 
lesser  degree,  Beth  are  involved  in  gymnastics.    Several  of^ibtf'Uoys  are 
coached  in  sports  through  their  membership  on  organized  teams. 

Each  of  these  out-of-school  learning  activities  entails  a  great 
deal -of  continuing  physical  involvement  by  the  adolescent.    Each  involves 
the  adolescent  in  doing  something  physical  to  activate  his/her  interest 
area.    Sports  and  music  require  physical  movement  and  skill  to  accomplish 
the  sport  or  create  the  music.    Even  model-building  and  coin-collecting 
have  concrete  physical  actions  associated  with  them.     Further,  the  actions 
the  adolescent  takes  determine"    the  outcome  of  the  task  he/she    *  doing, 
whether  this  is  making  a  long  jump,  playing  a  game,  creating  a  model,  or 
buying  for  a  coin  collection.    The"  hobbies  both  physically  an£  mejfctally 
engage  the  adolescent  in  a  task;  the  youngster's  activities  have  visible 
consequences.     It  is  this  lack  of  physical  and  mental  involvement  and  of 
clear  -consequences,  that  the  adolescents  point  to  in  the  subjects 'at  school 
that  they  enjoy  least.  \ 

What  we  point-  to  here  goes  beyond  involvement  and  to  the  results 
of  that  involvement.    Through  m^st  out-of-school  activities  the  adolescents 
can  hav|  impact  and  see  the  results  of  their  skil^levelopment  and  learning. 
In  all  of  the  "hobbies,"  because  they  are  so  dominated  by  skills,  the  adolescents 
can  see  and  feel  themselves  growing  and  changing  and  *  developing. m  Improving 
one's  btftting  average,  leaping  further  than  one  could  before,  jumping  a^ 
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higher  hurdle, '•play in<J  a  harder  nrusical  piece  or^fri  old  piece  better,  fixing 


a  motor  one  could  not/  fix  before,  etc.,  are  all  observable  goncrete  manifesta- 
tions  of  a  person's  development  over,  time*    Even  coin  collecting  can  provide 
the  adolescent  with  a  sense  of  development,    Paul  notes: 


Right  now  he  is  trying  to  collect  one  coin  of  all  the  major 
types  of  coins  minted  in  the  United  States  since  the- establish- * 
ment  of  the  Republic.   .He  goes  to  two  coin, shows  a  yeat.  Before 
going  he  checks  over  his  coin  books,  surveying  what  he  has,  and 
makes  a  decision  as  to  which  coin  he  wants  and  how  much  he  should 
spend  for  it.* -He  sai'd  that  the  collection  began  with  some  coins 
that  his  father  had  in  an  old  collection,  but  he  has  done  the  «J 
primary  job  of  building  the  collection* 


Paul  may  not  experience  himself  developing,  but  he  experiences^ his  collection 
a&ywi] 


V 

wilding  and  growing.     %  v 


JThe  adolescents'  immediate  sense  of  either  himselJ;  or  of  something 

else  developing  through  his  involvement  points  to  a  significant  difference 

between out-of -school  and  in-school  learning  from  the  perspective  of  these 

youngsters*    Observing  Heidi  during  a  riding  lesson,  we  noted: 

^  The  teacher  describes  everything  that  the  girls'  bodies  should 
be  doincf^  how  it  should  feel,  why  this  is  the  right  thing  to 
do  to  coitftnunicate  with  the  horse. .  .Because  form  and  making  the 
horse  do  what  you  want  is  seeable  and  something' that  can  be  worked 
on  in  small  parts,  you  are  able  to  see  your  progress  concretely 
and  do  well... Also,  tjie  teacher  gives  signs  the  whole  time  of 
what  is  expected 'at  this  level  of  performance*    For  exajnple,* 
he  says  that  he  expects  all  of  the  morning  class,  the  advanced 
class,  to  get  into  a  frame,  but  only  a  few  of  this  class* 

The  difference  between  learning  this  skill  and  the  learning  the  child  does 

in  school  is  that  the  skill  Heidi  is  acquiring  is  broken  down  into  small 

units  that  Heidi  acquires  sequentially.     She  can,  therefore,  experience 

herself  developing  increasing  mastery.    Similarly,  Alice  in  her  gymnastic 

*■  1 

lessons^ains  a  sense  of  increasing  mastery  as  she  progresses  'through  sequen- 
tially and  hierarchically  arranged  skill'  levels*    But  it  is  not  only  through 
formal  lessons  that  the  teenager  may  gain  this  sense  of  increasing  mastery. 
Ron *s  brother  helps    Ron  to  learn  how  to  fix  his  motorbike.    Ron  wants 
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to  buy  a  larger  bike,  but  his  mother  insists  that  he  must  master  fixing 
'the  one  he  has  now  before  buying  a  new  one.    Ron  thus  sees 'repairing  tffe 
motor  of  the  smaller  bike  as  part  of  a  sequence  that,  if  fol^wed  out, 
will  enable  him  to  progress  to  a  larger  bike. 

Thus  in  looking  at  the  adolescents'  behavior  in  Vut-of-achool 
learning  "settings  which  they  self-select  for  interest  we  discern  two  aspects 
•  of  the  learning  process  that  are  important  if  the  youngsters  are  to  be 
authentically  engaged  in  it:    involvement  of  the  learner,  and  sequentially 
arranged  tasks.    Unlike  their  out-of-school  activities,  many  areas  of  school 
learning  are  not  presented  as  sets  of  interacting  and  increasingly  complex 
problems  that  the  adolescents' can  solve,  seriatim.      Rather,  the  students 
experience  school  as  a  bundle  of  tasks  and  tests  which  they  must  complete. 
Especially  in  subjects  such  as  social  studies,  science,  and  English  (and 
not  math)  the  students  experience  each  assignment  and  unit  isolated  from  ^ 
the  activities  that  preceed  it  and  that  will  follow  it.     In  school,  the 
goal  is  to  succeed"-,  on  each  of  these  separate  tasks,  and  unlike  the  components 
of  out-of-school  learning,  many  school  tasks  do  not  send  messages  to  the  • 
student  about  his/her  own  development  and  increasing  competence.    In  addition, 
most  of  the  adolescents  do  not  feel  personally  involved  in  many  school 
tasks.    These  circumstances -seem  directly  implicated  in  the  students,  categor- 
ization of  school  activities  as  not  meaningful,  unimportant.,  and  boring.  ^ 
.     3.     School  tasks  and  Students'  Use  of  Time 

4 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  this  study  is  to  identify  factors 
associated  with  ethnicity  that  contribute  to  school  success.    We .noted 
in  the  last  two  sections  that  from  the  students'  perception  school  confronts 
them'with  a -"series  of  mostly  boring  tasks  that  they  must  perform  to  get 
good  grades.     "Success"  for  each  task  is  defined  byT the  assigning* teacher ' s  . 
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definition  of  it.     In  order  to  understand  what  contributes  to  overall  success 

""in  school  we  must  first  establish  the  range  of  tasks  with  which  students 

must  deal.     Then  we  can  begin  to  consider  students'  strategies  for  confronting 

these  tasks,  under  what  circumstances  they  change  their  tactics  to  try 

to  deal  more  successfully  with  the  tasks,  the  directions  in  which  -they 

change  their  behavior,  and  finally  how  students1  relationships  with  their 

parents  hid  or  hinder  their  coping  with  school  tasks. 

The  first  set  of  tasks  on  which  much  school  success  is  dependent 

is  tests  and  quizzes.     One  student,  Tom,  feels  that  tests  are  overemphasized 

in  evaluating  student  success.    He  said: 

Grades  only  Reflect  test  performance,  but  not  class  participation  

Up  until  sixth  grade  the  report  cards  we  got  were  fairer.  These 
report  cards  didn^t  give^, grades.     Instead  teachers  wrote  comments 
about  how  students  were  doing. . .These  comments  gave  a  fuller 
picture  of  how  a  student  was  doing. 

From  other  students'  comments  we  learn  that  other  tasks  like  homework  and 

written  classwork,  are  also  incorporated  into  a  teacher's  evaluation.  But 

we  gained  the  impression  that  test  grades  are  the  primary  determinant  of 

student  grades.,, 

/J        All  of  the  students  prepare  for  tests  by  studying  for  them  during 
a  short  period  prior  to  the  tests.    The  length  of  this  period  varies  from 
"student  to  student.    :Most  appear  to  study  only  the  night  before' a  test. 
One  student  said,  "I  do  a  lot  of  studying  during  homeroom  [the  day  of  the 
test]  because  I  think  if  you  study  it  really  soon  then  it's  going  to  be 
really  fresh,  as  well  as  studying  $}ae  night  before  a  long  time."  Tom, 
however;  indicates'*tf^at  his  parents  emphasized  that  "I  shouldn't  try  to 
cram  .the  night  before,  but  rather- prepare  over  a  few  days'  period. "  He 
said  that  in  preparing  for  a-  test,  "I  usually  re-read  the  chapter  a  couple 
of  days  before  the  test,  then  rewrite  my  notes,  and  then  go  over  my  notes." 
Finally*  his  mother  quizzes  him. 
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Lee's  study  strategy  differs  from  Tom's  in  more  repsects  than 
the  amount  of  time  prior  to  the  test  that  they  study.    Lee  only  goes  over 
his  notes  and  does  not  re-read  anything,  since  the  teacher  only  tests  what 
he  covers  in  class.     He  also  does  not  rewrite  his  notes  or  ask  his  mother 
to  quiz  him.     He  believes  that  what  you  have  to  do  is  "really  pound  it 
in."    For  Lee,  the- primary  strategy  is  to  review,  review,  and  review  until 
the  material  is  deeply  engrained  in  his  memory,  compared  to  Tom's  more 
active  approach. 

A  couple  of  the  other  students  also  speak  of  their  parents  quizzing 
them  before  a  test.     Lee's  parents  don't  quiz  him,,  but  he  has  adopted  a 
strategy  of  quizzing  himself.    He  says: 

I  just  look  at  my  notes.,  then  I  cover  something,  and  I'll  lpok 
at  a  word,  then  I'll  defifte  it,  you  know,  because  that  usually 
is  what  the  test  is.    Even  if  they  are  multiple  choices,  they're 
really  definitions,  and  essay  questions  are  really  definitions, 
too. 

Lee  in  these  remarks  points  to  one  further  aspect  of  a  study  strategy, 
in  conceiving  of  tests  as  essentially  involving  defintions,  he  re-structures 
and  organizes  the  material  by  the  way  he  studies  for  it.    This  strategy 
is  thus  different  from  Jack's  who  in  studying  for  a  science  test  the  night 
c before  the  test  spends  only  half  an  hour  just  re-reading  his  notes. 

We  begin  to  see  in  describing  the  students1  strategies  that  studying 
for  a  test  is  a  complex  activity  potentially  involving  a  number  of  sub- 
activities.  Ml  of  the  students  re-familiarize  themselves  with  the  material 
shortly  prior  to  the  test.    But  some  also  practice  retrieving  material 
by  being    asked  questions  or  asking  themselves  questions.    Others  explicitly 
(through  re-writing  notes)  or.  implicitly  (through  specifically  studying 
definitions)  reorganize  the  material  that  they  are  learning. 

We  cannot  „via  our  survey  of  the  students'  study  strategies  assess  * 
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their  relative  effectiveness.    Mo^.of  the  youngsters  in  our  sample  are 
relatively  successful  academically;  eleven  of  the  fifteen  are  primarily 
B  or  A/B  students.  '  Jack,  who  spent  a  relatively  short  time  just  reviewing 
his  science  notes,  is  a  poor  student  in  science  (he  received  a  D) .  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  school  success  is  related  to  the  use  of 
effective  test  study  strategies,  but  establishing  the  relationship  between 
school  success  and  test  study  strategies  will  require  further  research. 

in  addition  to  studying  for  tests  the  children  are  required  to  complete 
a  broad  range  of  other  tasks  which  parents,  teachers,  and  students  collectively 
refer  to  as  homework.    Among  the  tasks  we  observed  the  youngsters  doing," 
or  about  which  we  were  informed,  are:    math  problems,  answering  questions 
that  required  abstracting  material  from  a  text  or  other  resource  book; 
preparing  written  and  oral  reports  on  a  variety  of  topics;  preparing  posters 
on  different  topics;  writing  stories  and  plays;  building  a  model  bedroom; 
reading  literature.    As  we  review  the  list  we  note  that  each  of  these  tasks 
makes  a  different  demand  on  the  children  and  requires  the  utilization  of 
different  skills.    Nevertheless,  when  parents  and  children  refer  to  such 
tasks  and/or  to  a  student's  success  or  failure  performing  them,  they  lump 
them  together  under  the  term,  "homework." 

Paul's  mother  said,  "Paul  is  extremely  conscientious  about  doing 
his  homework.     It's  important  to  develop  good  study  habits  in  junior  high 
school,  so  that  they  are  second  nature  by  the  time  he  gets  to  high  school." 
Alice's  mother  declared  that  "Alice  knows  that  she  won't  do  well  in  school 
unless  she  gets  all  of  her  homework  done."    On  several  occasions  during  . 
the  first  weeks  of  Alice's  involvement  in  the  study  her  mother  expressed 
concern  that  the  study  would  interfere  with  her  completing  her  homework.  Tom, 
referring,  to  learning  contracts  in  social  studies,  which  specify  particular 
levels  of  performance  and  amounts  of  work  required  for  different  grades, 
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said,  "I  usually  set  my  sights  on  the  amount  of  work  required  for  a  B. 
If  I  have  more  time  left,  then  I  do  the  rest  of  the  work  required  for  an 
A."    He  said  doing  it  this  way  helps  him  organize  his  time.    Tom's  mother, 
on  the  other  hand,  said,  "Tom  doesn't  know  how  to  use  his  time  well  when 
he  is  studying.    When  studying  to  memorize  something  he  jumps  up  thinking 
he  knows  his  lines  well." 

Carol's  parents  were  angry  with  her  when  she  received  a  C+  in 
one  of  her  courses.    Carol  said  they  were  not  angry  because  of  the  grade, 
but  because  she  had  failed  to  turn  in  two  homework  assignments.  Similarly, 
Lee's  parents  were  upset  when  he  received  a  C-  in  science.    He  said,  "It's 
not  the  grade,  it's  the  comments  [on  the  report  card]  that  kill  me.  'fflomework 
not  done '...My  parents  told  me  it's  one  thing  if  you  don't  do  well  on  a 
test  after  studying  for  it,  but  you  shouldn't  do  poorly  in  a  course  just 
because  you  don't  complete  an  assignment."    Heidi  showed  her  friend  a  model 
bedroom  that  she  had  completed  for  home  economics.     Heidi  said,  "She  gave 
me  a  D  for  this.     She  said  it  showed  no  effort."     "No  effort,"  her  friend 
exclaimed,   "I  was  here  when  you  were  spending  all  that  time  working  on 
it."    Heidi  also  said  she  was  late  turning  the  assignment  in. 

A  consistent  theme  runs  through  all  of  these  comments  concerning  ^ 
homework.     Each  refers  to  the  utilisation  of  time  and  the  completion  of 
tasks.    Homework  is  notraerely  a  variety  of  tasks  imposed  upon  the  child.  . 
It  also  requires  that  the  student  arrange  to  spend  blocks  of  his/her  time 
on  the  work.    Thus,  success  in  school  depends  in  part  on  the  child's  utilization 
of  time.     Homework  assignments  and  studying  for  tests  both  require  that 
the  child  utilize  time  in  a  particular  way. 

The  demand  placed  on  the  child  to  utilize  his  time  in  a  particular 
way  presents  him/her  with  several  interrelated  challenges.    First,  the 
students  must  decide  when  to  do  their  homework.    Paul's  mother  remarking 
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on  Paul's  "conscientiousness/1  reported  that  Paul  always  does  his  homework 
immediately  after  dinner-    The  decision  regarding  when  to  do  homework  is 
potentially  problematic  for  any  child  for  it  requires  a  choice  between 
'  that  activity  and  competing  alternatives  such  as  playing  with  friends  or 
watching  television.     Paul,  in  do,ing  homework  after  dinner  defines  that 
period  as  homework' time.     Several  other  students  indicate  that  they  start 
their  homework  when  they  come  home  frpm  school,  if  they  do  not  have  to 
go  to  Hebrew  School  or  another  activity  such  as  band  practice.  However, 
most  of  the  students  wait  until  after  dinner  before  beginning  their  homework. 
Tom  said  that  on  days  when  he  has  Hebrew  School  or  band  practice  he  does 
not  start  his  homework  until  the  time  before  he  goes  to  bed  around  9:00 
p.m.     Tonw  however,  appears  to  be  the  exception.     Most  of  the  students 
indicate  that  they  do  their  homework  early  in  the  evening,  before  watching 
television  or  engaging  in  another  activity. 

Second,  the  child  must  decide  which  homework  to  do  and  how  much- 
time  to  devote  to  the  various  possibilities.    These  are  the  problems  to 
which  Tom  points  when  he  explains  that  for  learning  contracts  he  sets  his 
sights  on  getting ;jjhB,  and  if  he  has  time  he  works  for  an  A.    This  is  one 
of  his  strategies  for  organizing  his  time.    When  Tom  says  that  he  sets 
his  sights  on  obtaining  a  B,  he  is  indicating  that  he  agrees  with  the  teacher 
to  do  a  particular  amount  of  work  by  a  particular  date.    He  implies  that 
he  is  not  sure  he  can  accomplish  all  the  work  required  for  an  A  during 
the  period  of  time  available.    However,  he  sees  -that  as  an  option  and  tries 
for  the  A  if  he  has  enough  time.    For  Tom  to  receive  an  A  or  a  B,  he  must 
obligate  himself  tb  completing  a  certain  amount  of  work  over  an  extended 
time  period,  and  what  portion  of  that  work  to  finish  on  a  particular  day. 

The  learning  contracts  to  which  Tom  refers  give  students  discretion 
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about  when  they  will  complete  work  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  typical 

in  most  classes.    Steve  is  the  only  other  student  to  refer  to  these  learning 

St 

contracts.    Asked  about  them,  he  says: 

I  like  them.     If  you  have  a  lot  of  time  one  night  you  can  do 
it  then.    Like,  if  you  have  a  lot  of  homework  in  another  class, 
you  don't  have  to  Ao  the  math  homework.    Our  English  teacher 
tells  us  that  there  are  certain  pages  and  exercises  which  she 
would  want  us  to  do  and  it,  has  to  be  done  by  the  end  of  the  week... 
That  way  you  try  to  get  ahead.     I  did  them  all  last  night.  She 
just  assigned  them  yesterday.     So  that's  good.    Now  I'm  ahead. 
If  she  had  assigned  them  night-by-night,  I  wouldn't  have  known 
what  to  do  next. 

Steve  indicates  that  he  likes  the  learning  contracts  because  he  is  able 
to  organize  his  own  schedule  to  work 1  on  these  tasks.    lie  can  modulate  how 
much  time  he  spends  on  them  according  to  how  much  other  work  he  has.  Tom 
and  Steve  are  both  in  one  of  the  highest  groups  academically  in  their  schools. 
The  school's  decision  to  provide  students  with  a  large  amount  of  discretion 
and  responsibility  for  structuring  their  own  time  is  probably  related  to 
the  academic  achievements  of  the  students  who  have  received  it. 

Learning  contracts  place  different  demands  on  students  to  structure 
how  they  utilize  their  homework  time  than  the  assignments  most  of  the  students 
normally  confront.    Most  of  these  assignments  are  relatively  short,  for 
submission  the  next  day  or  two.     In  doing  these  the  student  has  essentially 
no  discretion  as  to  the  use  of  time,  for  the  teacher  structures  it  entirely. 
The  oqly  decision  left  to  the  student  is  when  during  the  day  to  complete 
this  particular  piece  of  work. 

The  experience  of  one  student,  Lee,  points  to  a  potential  difficulty 
students  have  in  organizing  their  time  to  complete  assignments  not  due 
the  next  day,    Lee  says  that  he  failed  to  turn  in  a  couple  of  assignments 
in  science  because: 

The  way  this'  teacher  works  things  is  that  if  you  don't  complete 
the  assignment  satisfactorily ,  then  you  get  the  assignment  back 
and  have  to  do  it  over... After  you've  done  the  assignment  once, 
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it  is  hard  to  get  up  for  doing  it  again,  and  besides  with  no 
due  date  I  kept  putting  it  off  until  it  was  too  late, 

Lee  indicates  that  a  due  date  helps  to  structure  his  time-    When  there 

is  a  due  date  he  can  complete  art  assignment.    But  without  one,  he  does 

not  feel  the  needed  pressure,  which  brought  him  to  grief  on  this  occasion.  N 

Lee's  experience  is  unusual  in  that  teachers  usually  provide 
students  with  due  dates-    But  it  also  illustrates  the  students'  difficulty 
with  bringing  themselves  to  work  on  a  task  when  the  deadline  for  completing 
it  is  left  to  their  discretion,    A  couple  of  students  imply  that  generally  . 
they  do  not  perceive  themselves  as  having  much  control  over  the  amount 
of  time  they  spend  on  a  homework  assignment.    When  Jack  was  askfcdYO'ftow 
much  time  do  you  put  into  your  homework?"  he  replied,  "Whatever  time  it 
takes,"    Paul  responded  similarly  to  this  question,  saying,  "It  varies 
from  day  to  day.     If  I  have  five  minutes  [of  homework]  that's  all  the  time 
I  spend  on  it,  and  if  I  have  two  hours  [of  homework]  that's  what  I  spend 
on  it,"    Thus  the  amount  of  homework  due  the  next  day  generally  determines 
the  amount  of  time  the  student  spends  on  it. 

But  all  of  the  students  are  also  assigned  reports,  projects, 
'and  books  to  read  that  are  due  one,  two,  or  sometimes  three  weeks  after 
they  are  assigned.    Although  these  reports,  projects,  and  books  have  due 
dates,  compared  to  regular  homework  they  allow  the  student  greater  discretion 
regarding  the  utilization  of  time  and  place  greater  responsibility  On  him/her 
for  structuring  .the  product--    For  example,  scudents  are  required  to  do 
reports  for  social  studies  which  demand  library  research  and  the  preparation 
of  written  or  oral  reports  and  visual  illustrations.    Such  assignments 
require  the  student's  involvement  over  several  days;  therefore,  even  with 
a  due  date  it  is  not  practicable  to  wait  until  the  night  before  to  complete 
the  project.    These  extended  period  tasks  therefore  place  the  student  in 
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situations  similar  to  that  Lee  confronted  when  he  had  no  due  date,  as  well 
as  that  facing  Tom  and  Steve  with  their  learning  contracts.     The  time  for 
working  is  essentially  left  to  the  student's  discretion  and  he/she  must 
structure  the  available  time  to  complete  the  assignment  by  the  due  date. 

However,  when  students  are  assigned  projects  or  reports,  they 
are  less  sure  of  how  much  work  they  must  do  to  obtain  a  particular  grade 
than  in  the  case  of  learning  contracts  vhen  they  have  discretion  over 
both  when  to  work  on  the  project  and  how  much  time  to  devote  to  that  project. 
Paul  notes  that  on  projects,  e.g.,  in  social  studies,     "I  go  out  of  my 
way  to  do  more  than  most  students."    He  thus  acknowledges  that  projects 
and  reports  are  assignments  in  which  students  have  considerable  discretion 
about  how  they  will  invest  their  energies. 

The  disgust  of  Heidi  and  her  friend  over  the  teacher's  comment 
that  Heidi's  project  showed  no  effort,  and  the  friend's  insistence  that 
Heidi  had  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  it,  suggests  that  students  perceive  time 
spent  on  a  project  as  effort.    The  teacher  said  that  Heidi  had  not  put 
much  effort  into  the  project,  but *f rom  the  children's  perspective,  Heidi 
had  invested  considerable  time  in  it.    The  teacher  was  not  actually  commenting 
on  the  number  of  hours  Heidi  had  devoted  to  the  enterprise,  but  on  the 
quality  of  the  pxoject  to  improve,  which  perhaps  did  require  more  time. 
But  does  Heidi  recognize  wily  the  teacher  evaluated  her  work  as  poor  quality? 
The  only  feedback  she  received  was. that  her  work  showed  "no  effort,"  and 
to  Heidi  this  means  she  had  not  spent  enought  time  on  it,  when  clearly 
she  felt  that  she  had  invested  a  great  deal.    Heidi  has  not  learned  how 
to  evaluate  and  improve  the  quality  of  her  work,  as  opposed  to  adding  up 
the  hours  devoted  to  it.    Her  teacher's  comment  is  frustrating  to  Heidi 
because  she  does  not  see  how  she  can  improve  her  performance. 
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When  Paul  asserts  that  "I -go  out  of  my  way  to  do  more  than  most 
students,"  we  suspect  that  he  is  focusing  not  only  on  the  amount  of  time 
he  devotes  to  his  pro jets ,  but  on  what  he  does  to  improve  the  quality  of 
his  work.    Paul  showed  the  researcher  different  projects  he  has  completed, 
displaying  considerable  pride  in  the  quality  of  his  work.    He  appears  to 
be  guided  by  a  sense  of  the  quality  of  the  work  he  wishes  to  produce  for 
school.     In  his  statement  (above)  he  suggests  that  many  of  his  classmates 
are  not  guided  by  a  sense  of  quality  in  producing  reports  and  projects. 
His  and  Heidi's  experiences  raise  the  question  of  how  students  develop 
a  sense  of  the  quality  of  their  work.     If  students  do  not  produce  good 
work  in  school  is  it  because  they  are  not  motivated  to  do  so  as  Heidi's 
teacher  implies,  or  because  they  have  not  learned  what  to  do  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  work?    We  are  unable  to  answer  this  question  at  the 
present  time. 

In  summary i  we  have  seen  that  homework  and  tests  confront  students 
with  frequent  demands  to  utilize  and  structure  their  time  in  particular 
ways.    These  demands  force  students  to  determine  when  to  do  their  work, 
how  much  time  to  devote  to  it,  and  which  activities  to  undertake.  Different 
tasks  allow  the  students  different  degrees  of  discretion  over  their  time: 
homework  assignments  due  the  next  day  must  be  done  immediately  after  school 
or  the  same  evening,  but  preparing  for  tests,  writing  reports,  completing 
projects,  and  living  up  to  learning  contracts  provide  students  with  more 
discretion  concerning  the  amount  and  distribution  of o time  they  will  spend 
on  the  tafeks.    The  amount  of  time  a  student  spends  qn  such  assignments 
reflects  in  part  the  individual  student's  idea  of  how  much  is  sufficient 
to  adequately  prepare  for  a  test,  write  a  report,  or  construct  a  project, 
and  only  for  a  few  students  a  sense  of  the  quality  of  work  expected  by 
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the  teacher  \&  how  to  produce  that  quality  of  work.    Students  are  better 
able  to  judge  how  much  time  is  appropriate  for  preparing  reports  and  projects 
than  to  evaluate  how  good  the  work  is  that  they  have  produced. 
4.  .  inducements  for; improved  School  Performance 

Heidi's  teacher's  comment  about  her  project  may  not  have  been 
only  an  evaluation  of  h*r  project.     It  may  also  have  been  intended  as  feedback 
aimed  at  inducing  Heidi  to  try  harder  on  future  assignments.     In  general, 
grades  seem  to  have  two  functions.    They  evaluate  students'  work.     In  addition, 
they  provide  students  with  feedback  regarding  their  strategies^for  dealing 
with  the  tasks  of  school.    The  question  emerges:    do  grades  actually  induce 
students  to  change  their  behavior? 

Lee,  in  discussing  how  much  time  he  devotes  to  studying,  states, 
"I  never  try  to  set  myself  up  for  high  honor  roll  (all  A ' s) .. .because  if 
I  do  that  then  it  takes  away  a  lot  of  time  from  athletics."    The  researcher 
replies,  "So  you  think  that  there  has  to  be  a  limit  to  how  much  time  you 
put  into  it?"    "Yeah,"  he  answers,    "Or  else  life  wouldn't  be  fun."  Lee 
perceives  students  who  get  all  A's  as  "putting  all  their  time  into  studying." 
Lee  is  . typical  of  most  of  these  students  who  have  a  sense  of  how  much  time 
they  are  willing  to  devote  to  school  work.    They  recognize  that  time  spent 
on  school  work  takes  away  time  from  other  activities,  such  as  socializing 
with  peers.    Lee's  comments  show  that  the  youths  clearly  perceive  a  relation- 
ship between  grades  and  time  spent  studying  or  working  for  a  course. 

Jack  said  at  one  point  that  he  isn't  involved  in  a  lot  of  outside 
activites  like  the  other  kids  because  he  is  spending  a  lot  of  time  studying, 
trying  to  improve  his  grades.    When  Jack  got  his  grades  he  received  4  B's 
and  a  C.     He  said,  "I've  been  improving  every  grading  period  and  I  should 
be  able  to  get  all  B's  in  the  last  period."    But,  he  added,  "I  figure 
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I'm  not  an  A  student.    I'm  working  as  hard  as  I  can,  and  B  is  as  good  a  grade 
as  I  seen  to  be  able  to  get,"    Alice,  who  says  she  gets  all  B's,  similarly 
stated,   "I  can't  get  A's.     I  guess  I'm  just  a  B  student," 

Alice  and  Jack  share  an  attitude  different  from  Lee's  about  the 
amount  of  time  to  be  spent  studying  to  improve  one's  performance  in  school • 
Lee  feels  he  could  get 'all  A's  if  he  put  in  extra  time,  but  Jack  and  Alice 
believe  that  further  effort  by  them  will  not  pay  off  in  improved  performance. 
These  two  contrasting  attitudes  exemplify  twp  common  responses  by  the  children 
to  the  grades  they  receive.    Note  that  Jack,  dissatisfied  with  his  performance, 
began  to  try  harder.    He  saw  himself  as  capable  of  earning  higher  graaes 
if  he  worked  harder.    However,  he  is  not  obtaining  the  highest  possible 
"grades,  and  attributes  this  to  lack  of  ability,  rather  than  his  lack  of 
effort.    Alice  similarly  perceives  herself  as  trying  hard  yet  being  unable 
to  get  A's.'    Having  reached  the  highest  level  possible  in  their  own'  eyes, 
Jack  and  Alice  are  unlikely  to  change  their  study  and  work  habits  further. 

Jack's  and  Alice's  perceptions  that  they  are  B  students  emerge 
from  their  subjective  evaluations  of  the  effort  they  are  putting  into  their 
work.    Jack  says  he  is  "working  as  hard  as  I  can,"  and  is  unable  to  do 
more.     His  comment  recalls  Heidi's  reaction  to  her  D  and  to  her  teacher's 
remark  that  she  showed  no  effort.    Heidi  believed  that  she  had  worked  hard 
on  it.    The  low  grade  is  unlikely  to  motivate  Heidi  to  do  better  in  school. 
Rather,  she  appears  to  be  discouraged  by  the  feedback,  believing  herself 
unable  to  do  well  in  school.    Unlike  the  teacher,  Heidi,  attributes  the 
debacle  to  her  own  inability,  sees  herself  as  a  C  and  D  student,  and  (like 
Alice  and  Jack)  beieves  there  is  nothing  she  can  do  to  improve  her  grades 
beyond  C's  and  D's.    She  is  therefore  unlikely  to  try  harder  because  she 
thinks  it  would  not  payoff. 
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We  have  focused  thus  far  on  two  factors  that  may  influence  a  student 

it*  , 

to  change  his/h^y  behavior  in  response  to  evaluations  of  performance  in 
school.    First,  students  seek  to  balance  time  on  school  work  with  time 
spent  with  peers  and  in  other  activities.     Second,  a  student's  beliefs 
about  his/her  own  ability  influence  whether  he/she  will  make  an  effort 
to  obtain  higher  grades.    There  is  a  factor:    parents    who  try  to  play 
a  role  in  determining  how  a  student  responds  to  his/her  performance  in 
school-    We  have  already  reported  that  many  parents  express  dissatisfaction 
when  students  bring  home  C's.  In  addition  to  expressing  disappointment 
or  dissatisfaction  on  these  occasions,  several  parents  attempted  a  more 
active  approach  to  altering  their  child's  behavior. 

After  Lee  received  the  C-  for  not  completing  several  homework 
assignments,  his  parents  imposed  more  structure  on  how  he  utilized  time 
for  homework.     During  the  second  term  they  told  him  he  could  not  watch 
television  until  8:00  p.m.,  and  that  he  "had  to  work  on  science  every  day 
even  if 'he  didn't  have  an  assignment.    Lee  reported,  "But  we  don't  get 
a  lot  of  science  homework.  .  But  they  still  made  me  study  every  night... and 
I  got4 better  grades,"  partly  because  he  completed  all  his  assignments  under 
this  regimen,    during  third  term,  however,  his  parents  did  not  watch  him 
as  closely  and-^he  again  began  to  view  television  before  eight  o'clock. 
He  failed  to  do  all  of  his  homework  in  science  and  received  a  B-,  down 
from  B+  the  term  before.    After  this,  they  simply  told  him,  "You  know  what 
you  have  to  do.     Do  it!" 

Drring  the  second  term 'Lee's  parents  imposed  on  Lee  a  greater 
structure  than  any  of  the  other  parents  in  the  sample.    The  only  rules 
most  of  the  parents  impose] on  the  children'  is  that  they  must  complete  all 
their  homework  before  watching  television  in  the  evening.    Lee's  parents, 
on  the  other  hand,  required  Lee  to  work  at^least  until  8:00  p.m.  and  do 
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science  homework  every  night  regardless  of  what  was  assigned  for  the  next 
day.    Apparently  his  parents  wexre  willing  and/or  able  to  impose  these, conditions 
on  Lee  for  one  term.    During  thfi  third,  term  their^  control  slackened  and 
he  reverted  back  to  some  of  his  previous  study  habits.     They  responded 
by  placing  responsibility  on  him  to  structure  his  own  time  to  get  the  work 
accomplished,  which  is  the  stance  that  most  parents  adopt  on  sucb  matters, 
Kevin's  parents  were  the  only  other  ones  who  responded  to  their  * 
child's  poor  performance  in  a  subject  by  going  beyond  the  expression  of 
dissappointment .    Kevin  received  a  D  one  semester v  in  Spanish,    After  this 
his^parents  would  not  let  him  watch  televisidn  after  nine  o'clock.  Asked 
how  that  made  him  feel,  he  replied,  "I4 was  upset  since  there  were  pretty 
good  shows  and  movies  on  past  nine,"  But  did  he  work  harder  after  the  restriction? 
"No,  I  didn't,"  he  replied.    The  following  term  he  received  a  C  in  the 
course  after  flunking  the  last  test.    Keven  appeared  to  be  essentially 
unaffected  by  his  parents'  attempt  to  control  his  behavior  .through  punishment'. 
Kevin  says  that  in  other  subjects  he  receives  A's  and  B's-^He  indicates 
that  his  parents  feel  that  Spanish  is  not  as  important  as  tfSise  others. 
They  expect  him  to  get  A's  and  B!s  in  them,  he  says,  a  C  in  Spanish  is 
okay  with  them. 

The  parents ^generally  do  not  rely  on  material  rewards  or  punishments 
to  influence  their  children's  behavior.     Rather,  they  focus  on  the  importance 
of  doing  well  in  school.  '  Kevin's  experience  also  suggests  the  students 
are  more  strongly  influenced  bj£  their  sense  of  what  ^subjects  are  important 
than  ^yjnaterial  incentives  and  disincentives  contingent  on  their  performance. 
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5     "parents'  Involvement  in  School  Learning. 

We  have  thus  far  focused  on  some  of  the  major  task-  that  the 
child  must  Seal  with  in  order  to  succeed  in. school.    Common  to  all  taskt 
is  that  they  require  the  child  to  engage  in  school+r elated  activities  at 
home.    Most  of  the, students  have  some  homework  every  night,    in  addition, 
tests  and  quizzes  necessitate  that  the  students  study  at  least  the  previous 
night.    Since  marks  on  tests  and  homework  constitute  the  largest  portion 
of  final  grades,  school-related  activities  at  home  play  a  major  role  in  . 
determining  student  success  in  school.    Many  students,  like  Tom,  are  aware 
•t&at  class  performance  itself  plays  a  relatively  minor  role  in  determining 

report  card  grades. 

The  ,child's  activities  at  home  and  at  school-  thus  interpenetrate , ^ 
and  provide  opportunities  to  parents  to  become  involved  in  and  to  influence 
the  child's  schoolTperformance.    We  have  already  discussed  one  way  in  which 
parents  attempt  to. influence  their  child's  performance  in  school:  articulation 
and  rearticulations  or  their  expectations  for  their  children's  performance, 
which  technique  appears  to  have  significant  impact  on  many  youths'  actual 
behavior. 

•     '      in  this  section  we  discuss  several  additional  ways  in  wh'iqh  parents 
exert  influence  on  children's  performance  in  school.    Th.e  first  is  monitoring, 
seeking  to  control,  and  trying  to  change  how  the  children  use  their  time 
at  home  in  school-related  endeavors.. 

^  Parents  in  several  homes  often  ask  questions  such  as:     "Have  you 

completed  your  homework?"    "Do  you  have  any  tests  coming  up?"  Through 
the  questidns  the  parent  not  only  monitors' the  child's  school  work,  but 
.seeks "to  .control  how  the  child  allocates  time.    Tactics  other  than  questions 
are  also  used.    Tom's  parents  often  come  up  to  his  room  while  he  is  studying 
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and  ask  if  he  has  any  tests  in  the  next  several  days.     If  he  replies  affirm- 
atively,  tthey  often  suggest  that  he  start  studying  now,     Ellen  says  that 
her  mother  of  ten  "nags"  her  to  &o  her  homework  when  she  is  relaxing  after 
dinner  but  hasp.'t  finished rher  school  work,    Alice  describes  her  mother 
as  "hoveriag"  over  her  making  sure  that^er  work  is  completed  for  the  next 
day.     In  several  families  the  child  may  not  engage  in  any  other  activity 
after  dinner,  such  as  watching' television,  until  homework!  is  completed. 
.We  already  described  how  during  one  term  Lee's  parents  did  not  permit  him 
to  watch  television  until  e^ght  p.m. ,  regardless  of  how  little  homework 
he  had,  but  they  are  the^only  parents  to  impose  this  kind  o'f  restriction  ' 
on  their  child.    The  other  parents  depend  solely  on  their  child's  assurance 
that  his/her  work  is  finished.  #' 

By  and  large  the  students  themselves  are  responsible  for  oganizing 
the  time  they  devote  .  to  long-term  reports' and  projects.  Gael's  and  Alice's 
mothers  represent  contrasting  orientations  towards  their  child's  completion 

of  such  tasks-    Gail's  mother  says,  "I  carv't  keep  track  of  what  is  due 

«  -      «•  • 

and  when  it  i;s  due.     That  is  up  to  Gail."    Alice's  mother,  however  indicates 

that  when  Ihe  fas  a  child  she  always  had  trouble  remembering  her  homework, 

and  has  vowed  to  remember  things  for  Alice/   She'  therefore  inquires  frequently 

when    Alice  has  a  project  due  about  whether  the  project^  is  completed.  When 

parents  such  as  Alice's  mother  are  aware  of  pro jectA due  dates,  they  intervene 

primarily  thr<5ugh  inquiring  whether  ft  has  been  completed  yet.    Carol  note^ 

.  that  when r'S&5  is*  yeading  a  book  for  English,  her  mother:  ^ 

Lets  me  go  off  on  my  own,  but  then  if  I'm  really  behind  she'll 
say,  'Hey,  why  aren't^you  finished?'     [Her  mother's  behavior] 
aggravates  me. ..but  it's  a  goocj  thing. .  .That;  s  what  mothers  do- 
> 

Not  all  tRe  students  are  as' accepting  as  Carol  of  her  mother's 
monitoring  of  long-term  assignments*  '  Debra  says  that  she  does  not  tell 
her  mother  when  sKe  has  a  reporV^o  do  because  "she  would  be  on  my  back 

m  • 


the  whole  time."    Debra's  mother  tries  to  insure  that  Debra  completes  her 
homework  before  beginning  any  competing  activity  at  night.    However,  when 
her  mother  inquires,  Debra  only  tells  her  about  routine  assignments,  due 
the  next  day,  because  she  doesn't  want  her  mother  to  monitor  and  thus  bother 
her  about  progress  she  is  making  on  extended  projects.    Ellen  also  indicates 
that  she  doesn't  let  her  mother  know  when  a  report  is  due  because  her  mother 
would  then  "pester  her"  to  complete  it.    Thus  Debra  and  Ellen  escape  their 
parental  control  through  withholding  information  about  certain  assignments. 

One  of  the  difficulties  confronting  a  parent  in  monitoring  and 
controlling  their  child's  utilization  of  time  for  school,  work  is  determining 
how  much  time  is  needed  for  a  particular  task.    Parents  often  ask  their 
child  "Have  you  finished?"  this  task  or  that  task.    But  the  decision  that 
he/she  has  devoted  enough  time  is,  usually  the  child's  alone.    Most  parents  . 

l' 

do  not  directly  monitor  or  control  the  amount  of  time  the  children  spend 
on  a  particular  subject.    Only  Lee's  parents  required  that  he  spend  some 
time  every  day  studying  for  science,  even  though  he  felt  that  he  had  no 
science  homework.    To  the  extent  that  the  requirement  ensured  that  he  actually 
studied  more,  it  increased  the  quality  of  his  schoolwork,  as  measured  by 
the  grade  he  subsequently  received.    Although  Tom's  parents  do  not  enforce 
a  particular  system  for  studying,,  they  do  inform  him  that  he  should  spend 
several  days  preparing  for  a  test,  thereby  communicating  how  much  time 
is  sufficient  for  quality  performance  on  a  test,  and  influencing  to  some 
degree  how  much  he  actually  spends  on  it.    This  is  similar  to  the  parents 
who  "remind"  the  adolescent  of  impending  work  due.    As  we  saw  with  Heidi's 
project,  however,  time  spent  on  a  task  does  not  necessarily  translate  into' 
quality  work  or  appropriate  preparation. 

By  checking  the  quality  of  the  child's  work  directly,  or  through 
quizzing  the  child  prior  to  the  test  in  school,  a  parent  can  monitor  ■ 
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the  quality  of  the  child's  work  and  preparation.    At  least  seven  of  the 
children  indicate  that  their  parents  quiz  them  before  a  test.  Through 
such  testing  both  parents  and  child  can  decide  if  they  have  studied  suf- 
ficiently.    The  students  indicate  that  they  are  tested  by  the  parents  after 
having  -finished"  studying.    They  do  not  report  that  their  performance 
on  their  parents'  test  induces  them  to  study  more.    It  is  therefore  unclear 
how  the  students  use  testing  by  their  parents  within  the  total  context 
of  their  study  strategies. 

Finally.,  we  observed  or  heard  about  a  very  few  examples  of  parents 
-spontaneously  or  routinely  checking  the  quality  of  their  children's  work. 
We  saw  Fay  showing  her  mother  an  English  essay  she  was  writing.    Her  mother 
responded  that  she  thought  that  it  was  too  messy.  This  interaction  was 
the  only  time  that  we  directly  observed  a  parent  commenting  on  the  quality 
of  the  child's  work  before  submitting  it  to  a  teacher.    Most  of  the  youngsters 
indicate  that  they  show  their  work  to  their  parents  before  submitting  it 
to  teachers  only  when  they  need  help;  Gail  is  the  only  one  who  routinely  . 
gives  her  mother  essays  written  for  English.    Gail  said,  "Mom  is  great 
in  English  and  she  can  check  for  punctuation  and  stuff  like  that."  Generally, 
the  adolescents  may  use  parents  to  test,  review,  and  give  feedback  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  their  work,  but  the  final  product  and  the  sufficiency  of 
their  preparation  for  an  exam  is  left  to  the  youngsters  themselves  to  evaluate. 

in  addition  to  monitoring  the  adolescents'  schoolwork,  parents 
also  serve  as  resources  in  the  learning  process.     Since  students  consistenly 
bring  home  work  from  school,  many  parents  regularly  assume  the  helping 
role.    We. asked  the  students  about  help  from  parents: 
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Tom  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  had  difficulty ^xn  science. 
The  teacher  was  harder  than  the  teacher  he  had  last  year.  The 
teacher  mainly  focuses  on  facts  and  doesn't  beat  around  the  bush 
with  a  bunch  of  examples.    The  tests  he  hadtlast  year  were  multiple 
choice  and  real  easy.    This  year  they  were  essay  tests  and  much 
harder.    '  Sometime  during  the' early  part  of  the  year  he  went 
down  and  asked  his  mom  for  some  help  pn  something  he  was  having 
difficulty  with  in  the  course. . .Since  that  time,  up  until  recently, 
she  had  been  helping  him  every  night  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
Now  he  thinks  he  has  the  hang  of  it  so  he  dpesn't  ask  for. help. 

Steve  indicates  that  the  only  help  he  gets  is  from  his  mother 
in  French,  since  his  mother  is  from  Montreal.    He  says  that  he 
only  gets  help  when  he  asks  for  help  and  then  doesn't  get  too 
much  help.    He  notes,   'If  they  gave  me  too  much  help,  I  wouldn  t 
be  doing  my  own  work. '  • 

Paul  says' he  seldom  asks  his  parents  for  help.     Since  his  Dad 
is  an  engineer,  he  might  ask  his  dad  a  few  questions  when  he 
is  "studying  about  atoms. in  science.    Otherwise  he  doesn  t  ask 
for  help. 

Lee  says,   'I  sometimes  go  to  my  parents  for  help  on  math  problems 
when  they  are  hard.    If  I  have  a  problem  I  go  to  them.  They 
'      don't  come  to  me  and  say,   'How  are  you  doing' ?' 

.  Gail  says  that  since  her  mom  is  great  in  English  she  shows  her 
finished  essays  to  her  mother  to  check  for  punctuation  and  stuff 
like  that.    Otherwise  she  said  that  her  mother  seldom  helped 
her  with  her  work  and  then  only  when  she  specifically  asked  for  help. 

Beth  observed  that  she  doesn't  ask  her  parents  for  help  in  math, 
but  she  knows  that  her  mother  can  help  her  in  English  so  she 
goes  to  get  help  from  her.    Her  brother  sometimes  helps  her  with 
math  problems  but  the  teacher  explains  it  better. 

■  Ellen's  mother  asked  if  I  had  seen  Ellen's  home  economics  project 
that  she  got  in  the  show.     I  said  no... We  went  down  to  get  the  . 
bedroom  Ellen  decorated  and  the  mother  said  it  was  really  good. 
I  asked  if  she  had  helped  and  she  said  that  they  did  it  together. . .She 

r~  is  good  with  ideas  and  Ellen  is  good  at  putting  it  together., 

When  I  asked  Ellen  later  about  this,  she  said  that  it  was  she    •  ■ 
herself  who  had  the  idea  and  her  mother  who  helped  put  it  together. 

Overall  the  students  indicate  that  parents  provide  help  infrequently 

and  then  almost  only  if  asked.    Parental  assistance  is  therefore  dependent 

9 

on  initiative  by  the  child  as  well  as  parent.    Normally,  the  child  seeks 

and  the' parents  respond    with  assistance.    For  example,  Gail's  mother  notes: 

It  used  to  be  that  she  or  her  husband  would  sit  down  during  the 
day  and  literally  do  Gail.' 3  homework  with  her  and  study  with 
her.    But  in  fifth  grade' she  found  that  Gail  simply  could  not 
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or  would  not  do  anything  on  her  own.  They  thought  that  this  was 
bad,  so  they  made  a  rule  never  to  help  her  again  unless  she  asks 
for  it. 

However,  the  infrequency  of  unsolicited  parental  offers  of  assistance 
to  the    youngsters  is  not  always  attributable  to  thoughtful  decisions, 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  Gail's  parents.    Alice's  mother  does  not  usually 
help  Alice  with  homework,  but  after  the  fieldworker  did  so  on  one  occasion, 
she  suggested  that  they  "do  it  together  more  often."    The  parents  may  simply 
be  unwilling  to  sit  down  with  their  children  and  help  them  on  a  regular 
basis,     in  addition,  they  may  feel  unable  to  help  their  children.  Heidi's 
mother,  for  example,  says,  "My  husband  can  help  Heidi  in  math,  but  I  am 
simply  incapable  of  helping  her  with  her  school  work."    Hon  similarly  says 
about  his  mother,  "She  says  she  can't  help  with  the  math  because  she  says 
she  doesn't  understand  the  new  math." 

Since  the  availability,  of  parental  assistance- depends  on  the 
child's  initiative,  to  understand  the  types  of  help  parents    provide  we 
must  first  understand  the  circumstances  in  which  the  children  seek  help. 
•Most  often,  requests  are  made  when  the  child  is  experiencing  difficulty. 
This  may  seem  self-evident  but  it  also  means  that  the  child  must  be  aware 

that  he/she  is  having  problems,  learning  or  doing  the  material.  Students  

generally  seek  help  for  a  particular  task;  doing  math  problems,  punctuating 
and  writing  their  papers,  translating  from  a  foreign  language^pnstructing 
a  model  bedroom.    The  difficulty  the  child  experiences  is'  noting  able 
to  do  that  task.    Tom,  generally  a  very  good  student,  also  appears  to  be 
the  most  sensitive  when  it  comes  to  sensing  that  he  is  experiencing  difficulty 
understanding  certain  material.    He  is  the  only  one  who  asks  his  parents 
for  assistance  when  the  difficulty  is  not  performing  a  specific  task,  but 
understanding  a  range  of  material  presented  in  the  classroom  or  in  the 
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text.     Paul,  who  on  one  occasion  asked  his  dad  a  question  about  science, 
appeared  motivated  by  curiosity  and  the  realization  that  his  dad  knows 
something  about  this  topic,  rather  than  a  sense  of,  confusion. 

When  the  child  is  unable  to  understand  material  the  parent  often 
can  help  him/her  to  comprehend  it.    However,  already,  as  noted,  the  children 
seldom  seek  and  therefore  seldom  receive  this  form  of  assistance.  The 
children  who  are  quizzed  by  their  parents  before  a  test  may  be  assisted 
in  this  process  to  comprehend  material  they  are  having  difficulty  understanding 
However,  none  of  them  mentioned  actually  receiving  such  help,  except  for 
Alice,  whose  mother  provided  her  child  with  unsolicited  assistance  in  under- 
standing material  which  Alice  found  difficult.    Whenever  Alice  had  a  book 
to  read  for  school,  her  mother  also  read  the  book.    She  then  discussed 
it  with  Alice,  helping  her  to  understand  the  plot,  characters,  and  themes 
of  the  story. 

Generally,  parental  assistance  occurs  when  the  child  is  experiencing 
difficulty  and  wants  help  on  a  particular  task.    The  help  is  directed  towards 
the  task:  to  solving  the  math  problem,  translating  a  passage  in  another 
language,  punctuating  a  paper,  building  a  model.    How  does  the  child  benefit 
from  this  assistance? 

In  doing  a  math  problem  with  a  child,  the  parent  may  help  the 
child  understand  the  math  better.     However,  Lee  notes  that  when  he  asks 
his  parents  for  help  they  usually  end  up  "doing  everything  for  you."  Beth 
explains  that  her  brother  helps  her  with  some  math  problems  but  "the  teacher 
explains  it  better."    In  other  words,  the  particular  math  problem  may  be 
solved  with  parental  assistance ,  but  the  child  does  not  necessarily  learn 
math  better  because  of  the  help.     In  reference  to  his  mother  translating 
foreign  sentences,,;  Steve  insists  that  he  does  not  request  too  much  help  


because  "if  they  gave  me  too  much  help  I  wouldn't  be  doing  my  own  work." 
Steve  implies  that  when  he  gets  help  from  his  mother  she  translates  them 
for  him  and  the  result  is  her  work,  not  his  own;  he  is  not  likely  to  learn 
the  language  better,  through  this  help,    Ellen  and  her  mother  discussing 
the  help  Ellen  received  on  her  home  economics  project,  disagree  as  to  who 
contributed  what  to  the  final  design  of  the  bedroom,  but  clearly  the  final 
product  was  not  Ellen's  alone.    Again, t  the  child  is  helped  in  a  task,  but 
whether  she  will  be  able  to  do  this  task  better  in    the  future  is  question- 
able.   When  Gail's  mother  punctuates  Gail's  sentences  for  her  the  paper 
is  improved  but  whether  Gail  improves  her  punctuation  skills  for  the  future 
is  questionable. 

Throughout  all  of  these  examples  the  primary-  benefit  for  the 
child  is  that  "the  immediate  task  is  performed  better.  In  that  sense,  the 
youngster's  success  in  school  is  related  to  parental  assistance,  for  a 
better  task  is  also  graded  higher.  -Ellen,  who  worked  with  her  mom  on  her 
bedroom  received  an  A  for  the  project.    Heidi,  who  received  no  help  from 

her  mother  on  the  same  assignment  received  a  D.    /Gail's  mother  and  father, 

'  it 
who  made  the  decision  not  to  help  Gail  again  unless  she  asked  for  it,  express 

concern  that  help  sometimes  may  be  a  hinderance  rather  .than  a  benefit  in 

the  child's  education.    In  other  words,  all  parental  help  is  not  of  equal 

value.    Some  help  may  hinder  the  child  from  developing  the  ability  to  learn 

and  work  autonomously,  may  encourage  the  child  to  seek  parental  bailout 

whenever  he/she  experiences  the  slightest  difficulty.    Gail's  mother  remembers 

being  thrust  into  the  role  of  ''literally  doting]  her  homework  with  her." 

Lee  identifies  a  sim^ar  problem  in  how  he  and  his  parents  work 

on  math  together.    He  says,  "Sometimes  you  don't  even  learn  anything — All 

of  a.  sudden  you  are  doing  something  and  they  say,  'Oh,  yeah!     I  remember 

how  to  do  this,1  and  they  are  doing  everything  for  you.    They  just  get 
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carried  away."    Lee  points  to  an  important  aspect  of  parental  help,  implicit 

also  in  Gail's  mother's  reflections.    If  the  parent  actually  does  the  work 

for  the  child  the  child  does  not  benefit  from  doing  it.    To  avoid  this,, 

Gail's  mother,  accompanying  her  daughter  to  the  library  to  do  a  project, 

"will  direct  Gail  to  various  resources  if  she  has  a  problem,  but  will  not 

write  or  do  it  with  or  for  her."    She  insists  that  Gail  write  the  report 

on  her  own.    Only  after  it  is  finished  will  the  mother  read  it,  make  suggestions, 

and  improve  the  grammar. 

Thus,    Gail's  mother  provides  help,  while  at  the  same  time  encourag- 
ing her  child  to  work  on  her  own.    How  is  'the  help  Gail's  mother  provides 
distinct  from  that  which  she  withholds?    Remember  also  that  Gail's  parents 
••made  a  rule  never  to  help  her  again  unless  she  asks  for  it."    Is  the  distinction 
between  solicited  and  unsolicited  help  the  same  as  that  which  differentiates 
help  that  hinders  from  help  that  facilitates  development  and  education? 
Gail's  mother  implies  that  if  Gail  asked  for  help  while  writing' a  Pa.per 
she  would  not  proyide  it;  rather,  she  would  point  her  towards  various  resources. 
Thus,  when  Gail  asks  for  help,  her  mother  distinguishes  between  the  sort  ' 
she  will  provide  and  the  sort  she  will  not;  she  suggests  various  resources 
to  Gail  but  insists  that  the  girl  abstract  and  integrate  the  material  herself . 
This  strategy  of  helping  seems  to  demand  that  Gail  learn  how  to  learn  on 
her  own.    The  mother  notes  that  when  they  first  implemented  the  present 
policy  on  helping,  Gail  "had  difficulty  adjusting  to  this  new  arrangement... 
But  now  she  organizes  her  work  as  meticulously  as  [the  mother  had]  organized 
it  for  her."    Gail's  mother  suspects  that  Gail  has  learned  how  to  study «  . 
through  working  in  the  new  way.    Some  direct  evidence  of  this  occurred  wheftt. 
the  mother  found  Gail  using  flash  cards  Gail  herself  had  made  to  study 
Spanish,    in  the  past  the  mother  had  used  flash  cards  with  her.'    Thus  through 
working  with  their  children  in  appropriate  ways,  parents  may 
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both  model  and  encourage  good  study  skills. 

One  of  the  researchers  assisted  Alice  on  a  homework  assignment 
and  noted  that  Alice  did  not  know  how  to  use  the  index.    Alice  had  to  answer 
a  set  of' questions  based  on  material  in  her  science  text.  9  As  she  read 
each  question  she  flipped  through  the  pages,  until  the  researcher  suggested 
using  the  index.    The  researcher  also  noticed  that  Alice  frequently  answered 
only  part  of  the  question,  omitting  the*  other  portion.    She  pointed  out 
these  omissions  to  Alice  who  completed  the  responses  appropriately.  The 
next  time  they  met  the  researcher  asked  how  she  did  on  the  homework  they 
had  done  together.    She  received  a  high  grade  and  was  very  excited,  and 
her  mother  said  the  two  of  them  should  do  it  together  more  often.  Alice 
said  that  her  parents  usually  don't  do  homework  with  her,  but  if  she  has 
questions,  needs  help,  or  needs  to  be  tested  for  a  test,  her  mother  will 
do  so. 

We  may  note  that  the  f  ieldworker's  help  was  unsolicited,  whereas 
her  parents  assist  Alice  only  when  she  specif ically" asks.    Was  the  researcher1 
help  therefore  adverse,  similar  to  the  type  of  assistance*  that  Gail's  mother 
avoids?    Probably  not;  the  assistance  provided  made  Alice  aware  of  a  better 
way  of  obtaining  information  from  the  text    and  pushed  her  to  answer  the 
questions  completely.    But  the  researcher  did  not  do  the  assignment  for 
Alice.    Alice,  like  Gail,  probably  benefited    from  this  help  by  learning 

r 

skills  that  will  enable  her  to  be  a  more  successful  student. 

Another  mother  we  talked  to  explicitly    mentions  trying  to  help 
her  child  develop  a  particular  skill  she  feels  will  promote  school  success. 
Pay's  mother  wants  Pay  to  know  how  to  draw  so  she  can  do  school  tasks  that 
require  drawing.    "They  don't  really  teach  1  someone  without  talent  how  to 
do  it,"  she  said.    So  she  bought  Pay  a  book  that  teaches  how  to  conceptualize 
various  objects.    Pay's  mother  observes  that,  "Pay  used  it  and  did  well. 
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She  had  to  do  a  project  drawing  a  school  and  used  this  book  in  which  It 
tells  how  to  draw  a  house.    She  adapted  it  for  the  assignment  and  it  came 
out  well."       This  was  unusual  behavior  for  a  parent,  however.    If  parents 
promote  the  development  of  their  children's  learning  and  study  skills, 
they  do  so  nondeliberately  in  the  process  of  working  with  them  on  particular 
tasks. 

•In  this  section  we  have  identified  five  ways  in  which  parents 
through  involving  themselves  in  their  child's  school  learning  may  promote 
the  child's  success  in  school.    First,  parents  monitor  and  control  how 
their  children  utilize  time  for  homework  and  school  studying,  and  are  better 
placed  to  supervise  their  children's  work  on  daily  homework  than  longer- 
term  assignments.     Several  parents,  however,  monitor  the  adequacy  of  the 
child's  work  and  preparation.    Many  pre-test  their  children  before 
a  test  in  school;  in  doing  so,  they  can  assess  if  the  child  has  studied 
sufficiently.    However,  few  parents  spontaneously  or  routinely  check  the 
quality  of  their  children's  schoolwork. 

'    Third,  parents  help  children  who  are  experiencing  difficulty 
on      particular  tasks;  suQh  help  is  usually  initiated  by  the  child.  Children 

» 

seem  to  benefit  from  tH^s  help  primarily  through  being  able  to  complete 

that  particular  task  better.    It  tW  questionable  whether  tho  child  learns  

how  to  do  the  task  better  in  the  future;  however,  he/she  may  instead  learn 
to  depend  on  the  parents  to  do  the  task  for  him/her.  Fourth,  a  child  may 
be  helped  by  his  parents  to  understand  course  material  with  which  he  is 
experiencing  difficulty.    The  children  rarely  seek  this  form  of  assistance 
and  seldom  received  unsolicited  assistance \from  their  parents  of  this  kind. 
Finally  parents  provide  help  which  promotes  the  development  of  the  child's 
learning  and  study  skills.    Parents  in  providing ^such  help  give  the  child  . 
suggestions  about  how  to  do  a  task  and  avoid  doing  it  for  or  with  the child. 
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G.  Conclusions 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  study  was  to  identify  areas  of  congru- 
ence and  incongruence  between  adolescents1  perceptions  of  their  homes 
and  their  perceptions  of  their  schools.     In  this  section  we  will  discuss 
possible  matches  and  mismatches  in  these  two  areas,  within  the  three  Home 
and  School  Climate  domains:    Organization,  Relationships,  and  Personal 
Development. 

1.    Organization  in  Home  and  School 

We  have  focused  on  two  topics    related  to  the  adolescents'  experience 
of  structure  in  their  lives  within  home  and  school:    the  responsibility 
they  exercise  for  completing  h6me  and  school-related  tasks,  'and  the  responsi-  L 
bility  they  have  for  structuring  their  time  at  home.    In  general,  schoolwork 
is  the  only  sector  of  the  adolescents'  life  in  which  they  take  on  substantial 
responsibilities.    Within  the  home,  the  seventh  graders  have  few  assignments- 
Some  girls  perform  minor  chores,  but  these  represent  minimum  demands, 
and  the  boys  do  even  less.     In  addition,  parents  make  and  keep  track  of 
thei^  child's  appointments,  plan  structured  activities  into  the  child's 
life,  and  devise  a  variety  of  plans  for  family  events  that  involve  the 

i 

child;  they  substantially  organize  the  child's  daily  life.    The  children 
are  thus freed  of  the  responsibility  of  structuring  most  of  their  own 
time. 

Schools  provide  the  adolescents  with  greater  responsibility 
for  completing  tasks  and  structuring  their  time  than  any  other  institution 
in  their  lives.    Some  parents  try  to  assume  some  of  this  responsibility 
by  monitoring  andf  controlling  the  child's  completion  of  homework  assignments. 
But  we  noted  that  in  ta9ks  such  as  tests  and  long-term  assignments,  in 
which  the  child  has. discretion  about  when  and  for  how  long  to  do  the  task, 
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the  adolescent  assumes  the  primary  responsibility.    One  possible  consequence 
of  the  relative  lack  of  responsibilities  the  adolescents  confront  at  home, 
compared  to  what  they  encounter  in  school,  is  that  they  are  able  to  focus 
primarily  on  the  demands  of -the  school.    If  these  children  had  more  tasks 
to  complete  at  home,  they  might  be  less  able  to  perform  and  complete  the 
tasks  of  school.    Further,  with  little  need  to  organize  their  out-of- 
school  time,  children  can  focus  utilizing  certain  parts  of  it  to  prepare 
for  tests  and  to  complete  long-term  projects.    Barents  provide  children 
with  clear  well-defined  apportionments  of  time  within  which  they  can  decide 
when  and  how  much  schoolwork  to  complete  on  a  given  day. 

Although  school  thrusts  greater  responsibilities  on  these  teenagers 
then  they  encounter  in  other  areas  of  life,  they  do  not  necessarily  experience 
school  as  incongruent  with  rules  and  limits  within  which  to  exercise  their 
•  responsibilities.    Most  of  the  assignments  they  receive  are  ,due  within 
a  day  or  two.    The  school  breaks  down  the  regular  work  into  small  units 
that  are  usually  due  the  following  day,  thus  allowing  the  child  relatively 
little  discretion  as  to  when  to*do  the  work.    The  greater  discretion  the 
children  have  over  studying  for  tesis  or  working  on  long-term  assignments, 
thus  occurs  within  an  otherwise  elaborate  structure  for  producing  schoolwork. 

The  adolescents  thus  experience  a  substantial  degree  of  structure 
within  both  the  home  and  the  school.    We  gained  the  overall  impression 
that  they  both  function  better  in,  and  prefer,  relatively  structured  as 
opposed  to  relatively  unstructured  contexts.    Particularly  at  home  we 
observed  that  they  have  considerable  difficulty  dealing  with  unstructured 
'time.    They  spend  considerable  time  trying  to  decide  what  to  do  with  free 
hours,  quickly  become  bored,  and  float  frc.  one  activity  to  another.  They 
express  preferences' for  having  structured  activities  built  into  their " 
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lives.    We  are  not  claiming  that  the  adolescents  want  no  unstructured 

time.    During  the  week  they  have  about  two  hours  of  unstructured  time 

every  day.    As  in  school,  however,  this  time  occurs  within  an  otherwise  • 

well-structured  life. 

The  presence  of  structured  activities  within  these  youngsters1 

lives  does  guarantee  that  they  will  not  experience  boredom.    The  school 

day  is  well  structured  but  -the  students  are  bored  in  a  number  "of  their 

classes.    Boredom  appears  to  be  related  not  only  to  the  absence  of  structure 

but  to  the  absence  of  involvement.    The  children  experience  a  substantial 

degree  of  involvement  •  in  the  activities  in  which  they  engage  out  of  school. 

School  activities,  however,  vary  in  the  degree  to  which  they  involve  the 

children.    The  students  experience  heightened  interest  in  both  in-school 

and  out-of-school  programs  to  the  extent  that  they  feel  invqlved,  mentally 

or  physical  lyX^  the  activity. 

2.     Home  Relationships  and  Students'  Experince  of  School  ^ 

*   Two  aspects  of  the  adolescents'  home  relationships  may  influence  * 

their  experience  of  school,  as  well  as  their  performance  there*  ^ the  youngsters 

experience  of  authority  within  the  home  and  their  experience  of  parents1 

involvement  in  their 'lives.    We  believe  that  these  adolescents  do  not 

^perceive  their  parents  as  authoritarian;  rather,  they  feel  that  their 

parents'  decisions  concerning  permissible  and  non-permissible  behavior 

can  be  affected  by  the  children's  input  and  influence.    On  the  other  hand, 

they  do  not  view  their  parents  as  permissive.    Parents  are  seen  to  establish 

rules  and  guildelines  that  evolve  continuously  through  dialogue  "between 

parent  and  child.    Other  writers  refer  to  the  style  Qf  authority  exercised 

in  these  homes' as  "authoritative,"  rather  than  authoritarian  or  permissive. 

The  students1  remarks  about  school  suggest* that  they  experience 

the  exercise  of  authority  in  school  as  authoritarian  rather  than  authoritative. 
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•  i 

Classroom  practices  are  determined  solely  by  the  teacher.    The'  teacher 
determines  when  work  will  begin  and  when  it  will  cease,  within  the  classrodm. 
He/she  decides  on  the  content  of  what  is  learned  and  the  criteria  by  which 

i 

success  and  failure  for  learning  will  be  determined. '  The  teacher  4eterm*nes 
acceptable  and  unacceptable  classroom  behavior*. 1  School- re Ijated  tasks  * '  # 

completed  out-of -school  are  also  evaluated  primarily  by  the  teacher,  who 
determines  when  assignments  are  due  and  in  most  .cases  the  nature  of  the 
tasks  the  students  must  perform.    Only  in  certain  long-term  assignments 
do  students  exercise  discretion  regarding  the  topic  for  a  report  or  project. 

We  hypothesize  that  students'  experience  with  authority  inside  Q 
the  home  colors  their  perception  of  authority  in  the  school.    In  particular, 
we  suspect  that  students  who  experience  authority  at  home  as  reasonable 
and  subject  to  their  influence  through  dialogue  will  have  difficulty  fully 
accepting  authoritarian  decision-making  in  the  classroom.    Various  comments 
and  observations  from  the  students  suggest  that  they  do  net.  respect,  a 
teacher  merely  because  he/she  is  a  teacher.    Beth,  for  example,  said  of 
one  teacher,  "Everyone  thinks  he's  stupid.    Tod?y  he,  gave  three  detentions 
and  everybody  else  was  talking.    He  just  picked  out  three  people  to  give 
it  to.    And  they  are  not  going  to  do  it."    Jack  sneered  at  one  teacher 

who  gave  him  a  good  grade  even  though  iTack  did  little  of .  tfee  work.  J?ck;___j;  j_ 

said,  "He  didn't  even  look  at  our  notebooks.    He  is  such  a  fool I"  Alice 
did  an  imitation  of  a  teacher  who,  she  said,  is  always  having  a  "nervous  -  ' 

breakdown"  in  class,  pulling  her*  hair  out  and  complaining,  "I  don't  know 
Or     what  I'm  going  to  do  with  you  kids!"    Paul  sat  around  with  a  group  of 

his  friends  laughing  about  a  teacher  and  doing  imitations  of  her.  When 
asked  what  was  wrongtyith  her  they  said,  "She  is  so  prim  and  proper  and 
has  so  many  rules."    Student  respect  for  a^ teacher  depends,  it  seems,  S> 
on  the  youngsters1  perception  of  the  adult's  personal  qualities,  rather 
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than  his/her  status  as  a  teacher. 

Two  other  students'  comments  or  interactions  with  teachers  also 

support  the  notion  that  they  are  uneasy  about  teachers'  attempts  to  exercise 

*  t 

unlimited  authority  in  the  classroom.    Beth  reported: 

Everyone  thinks  Mr.  V.  is  stupid. . .He  gave  me  a  detention  and 
I  went  up  to  him  after  class  and  said,   'Mr.  V.,  I'm  not  going. ' 
He  saysr   'Well,  you  didn't  have  one  in  the  first  place.'  And 
I  said,..  'Yes,  I  did '...and  then  I  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Carol  referred  to  another  incident  involving,  her self  and  a  teacher: 

There  was  a  question  on  a  test  and  everyone  else  wrote  how  they 
asked  it  on  the  paper.    But  she  told  us  later  that  she  didn't 
want  us  to  tell  what  it  was,  but  to  explain  the  process.  So 
I  went  up  to  her  after  class  and  asked  her  to  make  the  questions 
clearer.    She -told  me  that  she  was  perfectly  capable  of  doing 
that...!  walked  out  with  lots  of  swears,  not  to  her,.. .to  myself. 

These  students'  willingness  to  question  teachers'  decisions  suggests  th^t 

they  do  not  accept  a  style  of  authority  which  is  authoritarian.    By  questioning 

teachers'  decisions  they  seek  to  influence  these  rulings  in  the  same  way 

they  have  learned  is  legitimate  within  their  homes.  -   

Involvement  in  their  child's  schoolwork  is  a  major  component 

of  most  parents'  overall  involvement  in  their  child's  life.    School  is 

an  area  of  the  child's  life  not  directly  accessible  to  parents.     Parents  •) 

depend  on  communication  between  themselves  and  their  child  for  entry  into 

this  aspect  of  the  child's  activities.     It  seems 'reasonable  to  suggest 

that  the  overall  relationship  between  parents  and  child  influences  both 

the  quantity  and  quality  of  communication  between  them  regarding  school. 

If  the  child  experiences  the  parents  as  generally  accessible  and  receptive 

to  communication,  he/she  will  be  more  likely  to    talk  to  them  about  school. 

•  Since  the  children  within  our  sanflple  experience  their  parents 

as  open  to  communication,  and  since  most  of  the  parents  are  substantially 

involved  in  their  children's  lives,  we  might  expect  considerable  communication 
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among  them  about  school.    This  expectation  is  at  least  partially  fulfilled. 
The  parents  of  those  adolescents  who  give  their  father  and  mother  access 
to  school  tasks  through  talking  take  on  roles  of  reminders  and  monitors 
of  the.  adolescents'  time  schedules.  .However,  some  of  the  same  youngsters 
conceal  certain  school  tasks  from  their  parents,  fearing  that  they  will 
be  nagged  if  their  parents  know  about  them. ,  „ 

Parents^l7o_become  involved  in  their  children's  schoolwork 
as, resource  persons  who  seeking  to  help  their  children  perform  better. 
Parents  appear  to  modulate  their  involvement  as  resources  by  relying  on 
the  children  to  inform  them  of  a  need  for  help,  rather  than  thrusting 
aid  upon  them.    They 'may  also  prefer  solicited  to  unsolicited  assistance 
because  they  want  to  limit  the  time  they  invest  helping  their  children, 
or  because  they  feel  unable  to  provide  the  appropriate  assistance.  In 
addition,  many  parents  see  providing  too  much  assistance  as  detrimental 
to  the  child's  development  of  self-reliance. 


Parents'  involvement  in  their  children's  school  work  as  a  resource 
appears  primarily  to  affect  the  children's  performance  of  particular  school 
tasks.    Children  solicit  help  from  their_parents  when  they  experience 
difficulty  on  a  particular  task,  rather  than  when  they  do  not  understand 
the  content  of  a  course.    Parents  usually  help  their  children  solve  a 
particular  problem.    They  rarely  assist  the  youngsters  to  master  or  understand 

the  content  of  a  course. 

To  the  extent  that  children  "s  personal  lives  influence  the^.r 
•  school  performance,  a  high  level  of  parental  involvement  may  affect  school 
work  positively.    A  coupie  of  youngsters  in  the  sample  reported  that  personal 
problems  with  either  peers  or  at  home  were  adversely  affecting  jtheir  school 
performance.     In  both  cases  the  children  shared  their  concerns  with  their 
parents  and  the  latter  initiated  efforts  to  ,elp  their  children  deal  better 
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with  these  issues. 

3.     Personal  Development  In-School  and  Out-of-School 

The  adolescents1  experiences  of  learning  and  developing  within 
and  out-of -school  represented  one  area  in  which  we  saw  considerable  incongruence. 
Out-of-school  these  adolescents  experience  personal  development  in  two 
contexts.    First,  they  evaluate  their  own  behavior  and  the  behavior  of 
their  parents  as  indicative  of  their  own  increasing  maturity.  Typically, 
the  adolescents  perceive  as  signs  of  increasing  maturity  changes  in  what 
their  parents  permit  or  do  not  permit  them  to  do.    The  limits  placed 
on  a  given  child  comprise  an  evolving  standard  through  which  they  are 
allowed  to  engage  in  ranges  of  behaviors  deemed  appropriate  for  their 
age  and  demonstrated  reliability.    Through  being  allowed  to  do  what  previously 
they  were  not  permitted  to  do,  they  gain  a  sense  of  increasing  maturity. 

Second,  the  adolescents  participate  in  a  number  of  activities 

s 

out:-of-sehool  that  involve.,  and.  require  learning,  Some  engage  in  formal  

lessons,  others  participate  less  formally  in  hobbies.    Through  these  activities 
they  develop  an  increasing  sense  of  mastery.     In  some  instances  the  learning 
is  structured  hierarchically.  In  others,  such  as  sports,  the  children 
experience  increasing  mastery  through  their  gradually  improved  performance, 
in  yet  others,  the  children  can  actually  observe  themselves  gaining  knowledge 
of  one  particular  content  area,  through  which  they  gain  a  sense  of  their 
own  increasing* expertise. 

,  The  adolescents1  experiences  with  the  signs  of  maturity  and 
increasing  mastery  of  out-of-school  learning  provide  them  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  development.    They  do  not  appear  to  gain  a  similar  sense 
of  themselves  as  developing  from  school.    From  their  perspective,  school 
confronts  them  with  a  series  of  tasks,  not  hierarchically  arranged.  The 
youngsters  do  not  feel  themselves  gaining  an  increased  sense  of  competence  ' 
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or  expertise  from  performing  these  tasks.    Rather,  they  must  push  them- 
selves to  do  well,  if  possible,  whatever  tasks  confront  them  at  a  particular 
time.     They  do  not  experience  most  school  assignments  as  meaningfully 
related  either  to  each  other  or  to  their  own  development. 

The  observations  made  by  a  couple  of  students  and  reflected 
in  the  comments  of  others,  that  school  is  a  waste  of  time  and  that  they 
have  better  things  to  do  with  their  lives,  can  be  understood  in- light 
of  the  incongruity  most  of  them  sense  between  development  in-school  and 

"*N. 

development  out-of -school .    From  the  students'  perspective,  school  may 

be  relevant  to  their  future  success,  but  it  is  not  relevant  to  their  persona 

development.     In  contexts  outside , of  school  they  perceive  themselves  as 

developing,  and  thus  these  settings  are  more  highly  valued  than  school 

itself. 
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III.     IRISH -AMERICAN 

A.  Introduction 

This  introduction  provides  a  historical  background  or  context  for 
the  research  described  in  the  subsequent  sections  of  this  report.  The 
history  of  Irish  immigration  to  the  U.S.'  and  the  role  of  the  immigrants 
and  their  descendants  are  outlined.     The  researcher  has  also  touched 
upon  religious  affiliation  and  patterns  of  family  behavior,  as  these 
pertain  to  ethnic  identity. 

iv. 

1.        The  Exodus 

Although  the.  main  influx  of  Irish  immigrants  took  place  in 
the  latter  half' of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  1790  about  44,000  persons 
born  in  Ireland' resided  in  the  U.S.,  mostly  Protestants  and  people  of 
moderate  means  who  could  afford  the  relatively  expensive  passage.  Between 
1815  and  1845,  more  than  a  million  Irish  immigrants  entered  the  country. 
This  sudden  increase  in  the  rate  of  immigration  was  due  to  an  economic 
-r-ecessioru-in -the.  United  Kingdom  jmd  an -  associated  shift„in  Irish  agr i^ltur e 
from  tillage  to  grazing,  which  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  estates 
and    the  eviction  of  many  small  tenant  farmers.    In  the  period  1845- 
1854— the  Famine  years  and  their  aftermath — almost  one  and  half  million 
Irish  arrived  in  the  U.S.    A  further  wave  of  more  than  a  million  immigrants 
followed  in  the  years  1855-1870.    Although  another  one  and  half  million 
Irish  entered  the  country  between  1870  and  1900,  the  number  of  immigrants 
per  year  never  again  reached  the  peak  of  the  Famine  years.    After  1915., 
the  immigrants  were  predominantly  Catholic. 

The  Irish  settled  in  urban  centers,  partly  because  they  were 
ill-equipped  for  rural  life,  being  among  the  most  inefficient  farmers 
in  Europe.    Also,  being  gregarious  and  community-loving,  they  found  the 
vastness  and  isolation  of  the  American  countryside  uncongenial.  They 
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started  as  unskilled  laborers,  though  by  184S  they  had  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  social  mobility,  working  at  skilled  occupations  jmd  making 
their  way  into  the  lower  middle-classes.    However,  the  conditions  of 
lower  class  urban  living  induced  severe  mental  and  psychological  stress, 
with  the  result  that  the  Irish  gained  a  not-undeserved  reputation  for 

disorderly  behavior. 
~~  The  immigrants  who  settled  in  New  England  particularly  in~Boston, 

were  initially  far  less  successful  in  terms  of  social  mobility  and  status 
than  those  who  decided  to  move  westward.    This  has  been  attributed  to 
the  highly  structured  nature  of  Massachusetts  society  and  a  dominant 
Protestant  ascendance  determined  to  retain  its  power  and  prestige.  By 
1850,  Irish  immigrants  made  up  more  than  30%  of  Boston's  population, 
in  Philadelphia  and  Stamford  (Connecticut)  the  Irish  played  an  important 
part  in  vigorous  industrial  expansion,  thus  winning  for  themselves  a 
secure  place  in  these  communities,  but  in  Boston  construction  bosses 
recruited  cheap  labor  for  .projects  in  distant  parts  of  the  U.S. 

The  surge  of  industrial  development  lost  its  impetus  sooner 
in  Boston  than  elsewhere  and  created  a  sense  of  failure  and  defeatism. 
The  persistence  of  South  Boston  as  an  unassimilated  urban  ghetto  emphasizing 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  antagonistic  cultures  is  quite  untypical 
of  the  Irish  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    The  cultural 
conflict  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that,  Boston,  unlike  New  York,  had 
no  significant  Irish  population  before  the  famine  immigrants  arrived. 
The  impact  of  these  refugees  was  undiluted  by  the  presence  in  appreciable 
numbers  of  any  other  immigrant  group,  and  hence  polarization  was  inevitable. 
The  Irish  could  not  identify  with  the  reform  movements  that  attracted 
liberal  Bostonians,  for  the  latter  were  traditionally  unsympathetic  to 
^^e^tholicism^hich^was^^  The  P°litical 
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power  the.  immigrants  quickly  came  to  wield  was  the  last  straw  and  occasioned 
a  reaction  in  the  form  of  a  nativist  movement  which  sought,  among  its 
other  objectives,  to  extend  the  five-year  residency  requirement  for  voting' 
to  twenty-one  years.    However,  in  the  cities  of  the  middle  west,  where 
the  majority  of  the  immigrants  settled,  the  physical  and  social  boundaries 
were  less  rigid,  and  assimilation  proceeded  more  quickly. 
2.  Education 

The  Catholic  school  system  is  largely  the  creation  of  a  church 
dominated  by  Irish-American  clerics,  and  until  the  late  1960's,  the  attendance 
figures  declined  signif icantly .  The  Irish,  as  educators  and  students 
were  its  most  fervent  supporters.    The  ear*ly  immigrants  could  not  subscribe 
without  reservation  to  the  principle  of  universal,  publicly-supported, 
compulsory  education,  which  had  begun  to  be  favored  by  state  and  local 
governments  in  the  early  1800' s.    Convinced  that  e3ticj|tion  should  have 
-  a  reixgiou5~-character,  tire  Irish  perceived  h~ strong  Protestant  bias^  in 
the  apparently  neutral  philosophy  of  the  new  schools.    Their  fears — 
and  those  of  other  Catholics — caused  the  immigrant  community,  led  by 
its  churchmen,  to  willingly  shoulder  the  great  financial  burden  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a  vast  network  of  independent  parochial  schools. 

Catholic  education  initially  made  slow  progress  in  Boston  because 
of  the  thoroughly  English  and  anti-Catholic  nature  of  its  citizens.  The 
first  school  of  any  repute  was  established  on  a  plot  of  land  adjoining 
a  church  on  Franklin  Street  in  1820  by  two  Irish  sisters,5  the  Misses 
Ryan,  from  Limerick.    Subsequently  moved  to  Charlestown,  it  was  destroyed 
in  1834  by  an  anti-Catholic  crowd.    Catholic  children  often  attended 
the  public  schools  through  lack  of  an  alternative.    However,  the  influx 

C 

of  Irish  immigrants  rapidly  changed  the  character  of  the  community.  The 

first  parochial  'School  in  New  England  was  established  in  1844,  the  first 
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secondary  school  in  1854,  and  Catholic  higher  education  began  with  the 
opening  of  Boston  College  in  1864. 

The  future  of  the  Catholic'  schools  may  well  be  bound  up  with 
the  fate  of.  Irish-Americans  as  an  ethnic  group.    Increasing  prosperity 
and  success  has  changed    the  attitude  of  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants 
towards  their  church.    While  they  continue  to  be  favorably  disposed  toward 
the  Catholic  schools,  -the  Irish  as  a  group  are  rapidly  approaching  complete 
assimilation  andk  identification  with  middle-class  ideals  and  no  longer 
feel  the  need  to  cling  to  their  religion  as  a  badge  of  identity.  They 
thus  have  come  to  attach  far  less  importance  to  religious  education. 
3-  Politics 

The  immigrants  displayed-a  remarkable  facility  for  politics- 
and  quickly  came  to  wield  considerable  power.    They  were  naturally  attracted 
to  the  Democratic  party.    While  Jeffersonian  Democrats  in  the  late  1790's 

and  early  VS00is  extended  a  welcome"  to  immigrants  and  professed  an  1.  

egalitarian  political  philosophy,  the  Federalists  and  their  Whig  successors, 
in  their  identification  with  wealth,  property,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant 
nativism,  recalled  to  the  Irish  the  Protestant  ascendancy  of  the  old 
country.    In  the  1850's,  when  the  Republican  party  began  to  challenge 
the  Democrats,-  the  new  party  was  seen  as  another  expression  of  nativism 
and  did  not  attract  the  Irish  Catholic  vote. 

By  1900,  Irish  politicans  occupied  leadership  positions  in 
Democratic  organization;  in  most  of  the  large  cities  in  the  U.S.  New 
vork-s  Tammany  Hall  represented  the  greatest  organizational  achievement 
of  the  Irish,  a  vast  hierarchical  system  that  evolved  from  original  ward 
committees,  descending  from  the  boss  and  the  county  leaders  to  block 
and  building  captains.    However,  outside  of  New  York  City,  Irish  politics 
was  not  so  centralized  and  in  Boston,  for  example,  resembled  a  clan  system 
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with  a  number  of  bosses  controlling  distinct  areais.    The  foundations 

> 

of  the  Chicago  machine  perfected  by  Richard  Daley  were  not  laid  until 
the  1930gs. 

There  are  conflicting  evaluations  of  the  role  which  Irish- 
Americans  have  played  in  political  life.    It  has  been  argued  that  the 
Irish  political  machines  were  primarily  concerned  with  their  own  perpetu- 
ation and  were  unable  to  make  imaginative  use  of  the  power  they  had  at 
their  disposal  because  they  simply  did  not  employ  politics  as  an  instrument 
of  social  change.    On  the  other  hand,  Irish-American  politicians  maintain 
that  they  employed  the  power  of  the  political  organization  to  provide 
coal,  food,  jobs,  and  bail  for  struggling  constituents.    Irish  hostility 
to  political  reform  was  not  a  defence  of  corruption  so  much  as  a  response 
to  nativism,  since  the, reformers  as  a  group  were  more  interested  in  driving 
the  Irish  Catholics  from  office  than  they  were  in  improving  the  economic 
status  of  the  urban  poor.   

The  election  to  the  presidency  of  John  ?.  Kennedy  in  1960  marked 
the  pinnacle  (thus  far)  of  Irish-American  political  power.     It  was  also 
a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  tension  between  Irish  Catholics  and 
Anglo-American  Protestants  had  eased  with  the  assimilation  of  the  descendan 
of  the  immigrants  into  American  society. 
4.      Ethnic  Identity 

The  financial  commitment  of  the  Irish  immigrants  to  Catholicism 
was  more  than  a  profession  of  religious  faith.    It  represented  their 
continuing  loyalty  to  an  institution  that  was  at  the  core  of  their  ethnic 
identity,  bQth  at  home  and  in  the  New  World.    The  schools  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  church  claimed  to  provide  the  best  route  to 
assimilation  because  the  teachers  were  familiar ;  with^ 
sprung  from,  the  cultural  background  of  the  immigrants  and  could  thus 
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effect  a  more  gradual  and  painless  integration  of  their  students  into  \ 
American  society.    However,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  parochial  schools 
or  the  Catholic  universities  ever  fostered  pride  in  the  Irish  national 
and  cultural  heritage.    Irish-American  educators  emphasized  a  medieval 
tradition  stemming  from  Augustine  and  Aquinas,  in  which  Ireland  did  not 
participate  to  an  appreciable  extent,  and  all  but  ignored  a.  body  of  work 


in  Gaelic  that  forms  the  oldest  vernacular  literature  in  Western  Europe. 
An  ethnic  consciousness  based  solely  upon  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith  '  , 
became  increasingly  threatened  as  $he  need  for  solidarity  in  the  face 
of    persecution-imperialism  at  home,  nativism  in  the  New  World-decreased. 
The  irony  is  that,  in  encouraging  assimilation  without  providing  a  basis 
for  ethnic  awareness  distinct  from  religious  affiliation,  the  Catholic 
church  seems  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  its  estrangement  from  the  descendants 
of  the  immigrants.    In  losing  a  sense  of  themselves  as  a  distinct  and 
disadvantaged  group,  which  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  assimilation 
and  prosperity,  Irish-Americans  seem  also  to  have  relinguished  the  need 
to  identify  with  that  institution  which  for  so  long  had  been  the  bulwark 
of  their  ethnicity.   ^  , 
5.      Family  Patterns 

A  lack  of  awareness  of  historical  and  ethnic  heritage  notwith- 
standing, many  Irish-American  families  still  follow  the  traditional  family 
and  social  patterns  of  the  home  country.    The  irish-American  .character, 
at  least  that  of  members  of  earlier  generations  less  assimilated  in  terms 
of  intermarriage  and  upward  social  mobility,  has  much  in  common  with 
that  of  the  native  Irish. 

The  descendants  of  the  immigrants  have  inherited  their  predecessors' 
almost  legendary  sense  of  humor,  which  can  easily  shift  from  banter  into 
mimicry  and  ridicule.    Teasing  and    humorous  criticism  are  common  in 
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Irish-American  family  relationships  and  are  sometimes  used  as  a  way  to 
avoid  responsibility  and  intimacy.    There  is  a  high  tolerance  for  non- 
realistic  thinking  and  eccentricity  within  the  family  circle,  which  is 
paired  with  a  concern  for  propriety  and  respectability  in  regard  to  obliga- 
tions outside  the  family.    A  prohibition  on  aggressive  behavior  or  verbal 
emotionality . leads  to  indirect  expression  of  feelings  and  consequent 


accumulation  of  resentment  that  can  give  rise  to  the  tacit  termination 

of  relationships.    However,  these  tendencies  are  balanced  by  the  deep 

sense  of  responsiblrty  and  loyalty  that  the  Irish  feel  toward  blood  relations. 

Catholic  Irish-American  society  is  predominantly  matriarchal,  with  the 

strongest  emotional  tie  being  that  between  mother  and  son. 

Unfortunately,  the  Irish  fondness  for  drink  is  not  entirely 

an  aspect  of  a  fallacious  stereotype.    The  Irish  have  an  extremely  high 

rate  of  alcoholism,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  the  U.S.    They  do  not  censure 

regular  drinking,  possibly  in  unspoken  recognition  of  its  function  as 

an  outlet  for  feelings  elsewhere  frustrated.    Repression  is  a  significant 

aspect  of  Irish  culture.    According  to  the  World  Health  Organization, 

the  Irish  in  Ireland  have  the  highest  rate  of  mental  illness  in  the  world. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  Irish  until  recently,  -had  the  highest  psychiatric  admission 

rate  of  all  ethnic  groups,  particularly  for  schizophrenia  and  alcholism, 
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B.      Community  Studied 

The  city  of  Rumf ield  (pseudonym)  is" a  residential  suburb  of  Boston 
and  has, a  population  of  60,000.     Its  history -d^te^  back  to  the^ founding 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1630.    A  grou^f  English  industrialists 
settled 'in "the  area i  'and^in^ 1892  the  town  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 


In 


the  seventeenth  century,  the  river  fcanks  were  the  sites *f  fertile 


farms,  and  the  tides  of  the  river  supported  a  number  of  thriving  fisheries. 
The  manufacturing  of  brick  and  tile,  the  making  of  barrels,  and  the  slaughter 
of  animals  were  some  of  the  earliest  industries.    Although  two  ships 
of  one  hundred  tons  each  were  built  in ' Rumf ield  in  the  1630 's,  the  ship- 
building' industry  did  not  begin  to  flourish  until  the  nineteenth  century. 
■Rum  was  distilled  for  two  hundred  years  until  1905,  and  its  fame  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.    The  navigable  river  was  a  substantial 
economic  asset,  and  Rumf ield  developed  into  a  supply  depot  for  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  furnishing  many  food-stuffs  as  well  as  rum,  iron,  steel, 
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and  gunpowder.    The  shipbuilding  industry  came  to  an  end  in  1873,  as 
the  wooden  ship  became  obsolete. 

In  1900,  the  population  of  the  city  was  18,244;  by  1920,  it  had 
grown  to  about  40,000.    For  two  hundred  years  'the  people  of  Rumf ield 
were  mostly  of  English  stock,  whose  religious  outlook  was  Protestant. 
However,  the  ship  yards  and  brick  yards  gradually  attracted  people  of 
different  economic  status,  ethnic  background,  and  religious  orientation, 
among  whom  were  the  Irish  immigrants.    By  1887  there  were  786  persons 
from  Ireland  and  325  from  French  Canada  living  in  Rumf ield— and_only 
a  single  Italian.    Roman  Catholics  formed  11%  of  the  population  and  already 
had  their  own  parish.    Statistics  from  the  U.S.  Census  of  1970  reveal 
the  extent  of  the  development  in  this  century.    In  a  population  of  more 
than  60,000,  35%  are  lifted  as  being  "of  foreign  stock."    Of  the  26,579 
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persons- of  forei'gn  stock,  42.7%  were  from  Italy,' 17. 8%  from  Canada,  14.4% 
from  .Ireland,  5.9%  from  Great  Britain,  and  4^4%  from  Russia.    Thus,  the 
Irish-Americans  constitute  a  relatively  small  proportion  of .the  total 
population,  and  can  hardly  kje  said  to  h^ve  had  a  decisive  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  city*.,'- 

Although  Irish  immigrants  made  up  almost  one  third  of  Boston's  population 


in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  most  of  this  population  flowed  into  the 

4 

neighborhoods  of  South  Boston  and  Charlestown.    The  move  to  the  suburbs 
did  hot  take  place  until  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants  began  to  achieve 
a  significant  degree  of  upward  social  mobility,  a  trend  which  became 
increasingly s prevalent  after  the  l$20fs.    In  general,  the  e*odus  from 
the  inner-city  ghettos  and  consequent  assimilation  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  that  sense  of  ethnic  solidarity  which  had  sustained. Tihe  immigrants. 
However,  South  Boston  continues  to  constitute  an  exception  to  the  rule,  « 
as  a  depressed  urban  area  whose  working-class  inhabitants  are  acutely 
conscious  of  the  need  for  communal  solidarity  in  the  face  of  what  is 
seen  as  outside  interference  {e.g., -the  resistance  to  court-ordered  busing 
in'thl  1970' s  to  South  Boston  High  School  of  students  from  the  neighboring 
black  community  of  Roxbury) . 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  two  communities  as  different  as  the 
Irish-Americans  in  South  Boston  and  Rumfield.    Whereas  the  Irish  of  Sbuth 
Boston  are  fiercely  proud  of  their  neighborhood,  and  seem  almost  to  have 
no  other  desire  than  to  be  ^eft  to  themselves,  their  cousins  in  Rumfield 

f 

might  be  said  to  constitute  a  community  in  name  only  and  to  conceive 
of  themselves  as  belonging  to  a  particular  social  class  rather  than  to  * 
an  ethnic  group.    No  doubt  this  is  partly  due  to  their  relatively  small 
numbers.    Most  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Greater  Boston  have  their  quota 
of  Irish-Americans,  and  Rumfield  is  not  distinguished  as  •  articular ly 
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Irish  in  character  from  most  of  them.  , 

*»  a  median  inccme.of  its  wage  earners  of  .Ughtly  more  a.  SU.OOO. 
afield  can  probably  be  classified  as  a  middle-class  district  with  an 
appreciable  proportion  of  working-class  resists.    Its  registered  Democrats 
outnu^er  Republicans  by  a  factor  of  aliost  S.    Many  of  its  dwelling 

,,,,-n  -  a  Suits,  ^.buildings  are  in  gsod  repair,  and  the 

residential  areas  are  clean  and  veil  maintained.    Duplex  houses  predominate. 
with  a  more  affluent  belt  of  detached  homes  to  the  north  and  apartment 
building,  to  the  south  ana  -est.    There  are  fi'fte*,  Protestant  .churches, 
six  catholic  churches,  and  a- Jewish  synagogue  in  the  city.  Elementary 
schools  number  seventeen,  three  Junior  high  schools  serve  the  needs  of  . 
l  500  students,  there  are  four  private  and. pasochial  schools,  one  public  . 
high  school,  and  the  sumf ield  Vocational-Technical  High  School,    »  addition. 
"  a  nationally-known  university  is  situated  in  'the  city. 

T„e  Sherman  Junior  High  School  is  a  pleasant  four-story  brick  building 
■  in  a  ouiet  area  'adjacent  to  Kellog,  Street.    It  draws  its  students  mostly 
ir=m  the  i-ediate  neighborhood,  though  a  small  number  come  from  as  far 
away  as  the  We"  and  East  Bumfield.    The  school  cWidors  are.wide 
and  air/,  there  is  e  large  assembly  hall  in  which  we  spoke  to  I.  ish-American 
students  selected' by  the  teachers.  .  - 

Almost  all  of  the  families  with  whom  we  worked  can  be  described  _ 
.  as  ,,,er  middle-class.    In  most  cases,  both  parents  are  employed 
th.  home,  and  siblings  old  enough  to  work  were  expected  to  contrtbute 
to  the  family  e=cnW.    The-homes  were  neat  and  well-kept,  though  their 
degree  of  luxury  seemed  to  indicate  aspirations  to. social  advancement 

'    -a.       affluence.    With  one  exception,  all  the  j 
rather  than  the  achievement  of  affluence,  wiw 

?arcnts  were  concerned  'about  givih,  their. children,  both  boys  and  girls., 
a  college  education,  and  they  were  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  nature  . 


'of  the  financial  burden  which  this  would  entail. 

We  were  invariably  made  welcome  in  the  homes  of  the  people  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  study,  and  we  are  grateful— far-; their  cooperation  — We 
hope  that  this  report  and  the  findings  of  the  study  will  go  some  wciy 
toward  helping  them  to  understand  the  cultural  heritage  and  the  experiences 
of  their  children.    Naturally  the  names  of  the  students  we  worked  with 
and  many  personal  details  of  our  conversations  with  them  have  been  altered 
to  protect  their  privacy. 
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C.  Methodology 

1.    Work  With  Students 

The  f ieldwork  described  in  this  report  was  conducted  by  Pierce 
Butler,  a  graduate  student  in  education,  and  Peggy  McDonough,  an  elementary 
school  teacher. 

Butler  was  bom  and  grew  up  in  Ireland.    He  had  been  living 
in  the  U.S.  for  more 'than  a  year  at  the  time  which  the  f  ieldwork  began. 
His  research  interests  include  the  history  of  Irish  immigration  and  the 
development  of  Catholic  education,  in  both  Ireland  and  in  the  U.S.  He 
spent  three  years  as  a  member  of  the  engineering  faculty  of  an  Irish 
university,  where  his  teaching  experiences  directed  his  interests  toward 
the  sociology  of  educational  institutions..  In  the  process  of  making 
a  career  change,  he  was  eager  to  gain  experience  of  qualitative  research 
in  social  science  and  to  work  in  an  Irish -American  community. 

■ifcDonough's  background  is  Irish-American.    She  grew  up  in  a 
community  adjacent  to  Rumfield,  and  worked  in  public  and  parochial  schools 
in  the  Boston  area    as  an  elementary  teacher.    During  the  period  in  which  „ 
our  study  took  palce,  she  was  also  attending  gradukte  school  in  the  evenings, 
obtaining  a  Master's  degree  in  1981  with  a  specialization  in  elementary 

school  reading.  xx 
The  present  report  was  written  by  Butler, 

The  original  conception  of  the  qualitative  portion  of  the  study 

projected  that  the  fieldworkers  would  immerse  themselves  in  the  homes, 

neighborhoods, 'schools,  and  peer  groups  of  the  participating  students* 

However,  in  view  of  our  other  commitments,  and  the  financial  limitations 

of  the  study  itself,  such  total  involvement    with  the  students  and  their 

families  was  not  feasible.    In  order  to  maintain  regular  contact  with 

our  subjects  and  to  give  them  a  'sense  of  the  continuity  of  the  study, 
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we  decided  to  meet  with  each  student  on'ce  a  week,  for  a  period  of  an 

J  I  '  i 

hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.    This  schedule  seemed  preferable  to  spending 

an  entire  qay  or  afternoon  with  each  student  on  a  relatively  infrequent — 

basis,  since  in'  the  interval  between  such  meetings  our  subjects  would 

have  -time  to  forget  about  us,  and  the  trust  which  we  had  labored  to  establish 

on  the  previous  occasion  might  be  dispelled.    Besides,  the  twenty  hours 

per  week  which  each  fieldworker  planned  to  divide  among  the  proposed  sample 

of  eight  students  each  did  not  allow  for  extended  periods  of  observation. 

However,  these  short  weekly  periods  of  contact  with  our  subjects 

necessitated  a  somewhat  different  approach  to  the  collection  of  data 

from  that  envisaged  previously.     It  is  difficult  to  immerse  oneself  in 

the  life  of  a  young  teenager    for  one  hour  per  week.    He  or  she  may  be 

apathetic  when  the  researcher  arrives;  some  family  or  peer  group  event 

may  have  caused  upset  or  distraction.    We  realized  that ,  if  we  were  to 

be  merely  passive  observers  of  our  students*  exchanges  with  families 

and  friends,  then  quite  a  number  of  meetings  might  go  by  without  providing 

relevant  data.    Difficulties  of  access  to  an  Appropriate  community  had 

already  curtailed  the  time  available  for  the  fieldwork,  finally  conducted 

over  a  six -month  period,  instead  of  the  projected  nine  months.     We  decided 

.  therefore  to  be  sensitive  to  whatever  interaction  with  parents  and  peers 

happened  during  our  meetings  with  the  students,  but  also  to  attempt  to 

"prompt "  our  subjects  by  conducting  brief,  informal  interviews  based 

on  the  areas  in  which  we  sought  data.    In  >any  case,  the  young  teenagers 

we  worked  with  were  more  responsive  to  us  in  this  role  than  when  we  were 

just  "hanging  around,"  as  if  they  were  more  comfortable  in  a  structured 

situation. 

In  order  to  preserve  a  degree  of  informality  $  and  because  we 
suspected  that  our  students  might  be  more  reticent  if  their  conversations 
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were  recorded,  we  decided  against  the  use  of  tape  recorders;  for  the 
same  reason,  we  rarely  took  notes  in  their  presence.    The  "interview- 
process  enabled  us  to  gather  a  large  amount  of  data  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  but  it  is  important  to  keep  its  limitations  in  mind.  It 
inevitably  formalized  the  relationship  between  researcher  and  subject, 
and  perhaps  inhibited  the  development  of  the  ease  and  trust  wtfich  enables 
the  traditional  fieldworker  to  gain  significant  insights  into  the  lives 
of  others.     There  is  no  way  to  describe  fully  the  effect  of  the  presence 
of  an  adult  outsider  upon  the  day-to-day  behavior  of  a  teenager,  but 
this  influence  must  be  considerable  when  the  observer  persistently  creates 
an  artificial  situation,  namely,  an  interview,  in  order  to  gain  knowledge 
of  what  happens  when  he  or  she  is  not  present.     The  description  of  our 
encounters  with  the  students  is  bounded  by  these  constraints. 

Since  the  study  aims  to  identify  "desirable  combinations  of 
home  and  school  environment  characteristics,"  the  home  and  the  family 
have  been  the  primary  focus  of  our  inquiries.    The  central  hypothesis 
of  the  study  is  that  the  various  aspects  of  a  student's  perceptions  of 
home  and  school  may  be  positively  related  to  "school  success."  With 
this  in  mind,  the  researchers  specifically  probed  each  student's  perceptions 
of  his  or  her  home  environment.    We. examined  peer  group  interaction, 
as  well  as  the  student's  perceptions  of  community,  neighborhood,  and 
school,  only  to  the  extent  that  such  "external"  experiences  bear  upon 
his  or  her 'impressions  of  home.      There  is  no  attempt,  therefore,  to 
give  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  world  of  an  Irish-American  seventh 
grader.    We  have  tried  to  give  an  account  of  the  students'  lives  within 
the  context  of  their  homes  and  families,  as  described  by  the  subjects 
themselves  and  as  perceived  by  the  fieldworkers  during  weekly  meetings, 
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Our  field  data  were  intended  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  "Home  

Climate  Questionnaire"  (HCQ) ,  the  items  which  were  to  be  generated  in 
discussions  with  the  fieldworkers  studying  other  groups  of  students  after 
we  had  identified  aspects  of  our  subjects'  experience  which  seemed  most 
relevant  to  the  hypothesis.     However,  because  of  time  constraints, 
and  because  the  fieldwork  began  in  Rumfield  later  than  in  the  other  communi 
ties,  the  gathering  of  field  data  and  generating  of* questionnaire  items 
proceeded  simultaneously  during  the  latter  months  of  the  fieldwork.  We 
administered  various  drafts  of  the  questionnaire  to  our  subjects  in  order 
to  assess  the  value  and  relevance  of  proposed  items.  The  establishment 
of  questionnaire  categories  at  this  stage  may  have  unconsciously  influenced 
our  choice  of  "relevant"  data  in  subsequent'  meetings  with  the  students. 
We  have  tried  to  remain  sensitive  to  such  inadvertent  selection  of  infcrmat 
and  to  the  tendency  to  seek  confirmation  of  the  relevance  of  the  pre- 
established  categories. 

This  ethnography  is  based  on  an4 average  of  ten  meetings  with 
each  of  the  students.     For  the  initial  meetings,  we  agreed  to  take  a 
flexible  approabh:     our  primary  objectives  were  to  explain  the  study 
to  the  participants,  attempt  to  excite  their  interest  and  active  cooSeratio: 
and  try  to  establish  a  degree  of  rapport.    One  meeting  with  each  student 
was  devoted  to  the  collection  of  necessar^r  demographic  data:  ethnic 
background  of  parents,  family  history,  number  of  siblings,  etc.    We  tried 
to  vary  the  format  of  subsequent  meetings  so  that  informal  interviews 
alternated  with  activities  or  expeditions,  during  which  we  accompanied 
the  subjects  as  they  went  about  their  everyday  business  in  their  homes 
and  in  the  neighborhood,  or  attempted  to  involve  them  in  our  own  plans. 
The  students  appreciated — and  even  came  to  demand — this  variety.    For  ' 
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  most  uf  Lhem,  the  final  meeting  with  the  researcher  entailed  a  trip  to  

\  . 

some  place  in  which  the  student  had  expressed  an  interest.  \ 
2,      Profiles  of  Individual  Students  \ 

Tim-  Tim's  father  is  Irish-American,  his  mother  Italian.  He 

 "  has  one  sister  who  is  21  years  old.    Tim  seemed  to  enjoy 

the  visits  of  the  researcher  more  than  any  of  the  other  / 
boys.    He  is  exceptionally  articulate  for  his  age,  and 
though  not  indifferent  to  baseball  and  the  various  sports  , 
that  are  the  chief  preoccupations  of  the  other  students,  • 
he  is  able  to  speak  intelligently  about  politics,  pollution, 
and  social  injustice. 

Tim  is  already  very  much  a  part  of  an  adult  world,  whereas 
his  peers  in  the  sample  have  at  best  only  a  tenuous  connection 
with  the  world  outside  of  schools  and  sports.    He  has  ! 
a  highly  developed  sense  of  fairness  and  responsibility; 
he  tends  to  deplore  the  behavior  of  students  who  do  nf>t 
look  upon  school  as  an  opportunity  for  learning ,  and  .to 
emphasize  the  binding  force  of  his  obligations  to  his 
parents  and  teachers,  whose  interests  are  largely  identical 
with  his.    Yet  there  is  surprisingly  little  partiality 
in  his  judgements >  he  is  astute  enough  to  see  that  .environ- 
ment and  circumstances  may  be  critical  influences  on  "kids 
who  get  in  trouble."    He  is  serious,  a  little  slow/ to 
respond  to  humor,  and  seems  to  approach  each  new  phase 
of  his  life  with  a  view  to  consolidating  his  ethical  system! 

Tim  has  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  thought  to  planning 
his  career.    He  would  like  to  be  a  famous  sportsman,  but 
is  realistic  enough  to  know  that  his  chances  are  slight. 
He  is  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  a  career  in  the  Navy; 
the  ideas  of  discipline  and  service  probably  appeal  to 
the  "dutiful"  aspects  of  his  character.    For  someone  so 
articulate,  his  academic  record  is  not  good.    He  thinks 
therefore  that  as  an  alternative  to  college  he  may  prefer 
to  do  something  that  involves  working  with  his  hands. 

Tim  is  shy,  obviously  sensitive,  very  reticent  in  regard 
to  his  feelings.    He  gets  on  very  well  with  his  older 
sister  and  , with  his  father.    The  only  possible  source 
of  tension  in  the  family  is  the  relationship  between  mother 
and  son.    ijim.  identifies  with  hia^father's" heritage  and 
considers  himself  Irish.  £<§     .  , 

■  • 

Robbie;      Robbie  lives  with  his  mother,  to  whom:  he  is  very  close. 

  She  is  a  young  energetic  person",  actively  involved  in  a 

career.    Robbie  is  encouraged  tp  be  independent,  though 
he  and  his  mother  spend  quite  a  lot  of  time  with  each 
other  and  take  vacations  together.     Robbie's  mother  and 
father  separated  when  he  was  quite  young.    He  does  not 
know  his  father  and  does  not  wish  to, ^ since  he  feels  that 
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his  father  mistreated  his  mother  and  himself.    His  father 
is  of  Italian  origin,  his  mother  Irish-American. 

Robbie's  chief  interest  is  football.    He  is  apparently 
quite  a  skillful  player  and  has  hopes  of  becoming  a  pro- 
fessional.   His  mother  attends  all  his  games.  Otherwise 
Robbie's  career  plans  are  vague.    He  thinks  that  he  may 
go  to  college,  but  his  choice  may  depend  more  upon  the 
status  of  the  school's  football  team  than  on  its  academic 
prestige.    Robbie  is  a  good  student  and  occupies  a  place 
in  one  of  the  higher  divisions. 

His  character  is  good  humored  and  complacent.    He  has 
no  strong  feelings  about  school  and  does  not  express  much 
interest  in  what  happens  there.    He  is  Easily  bored  and 
a  little  moody.    He  is  more  forthcoming  than  most  of  the 
other  students  about  his  personal  life,  his  girlfriends, 
and  the  peer  society  of  his  neighborhood.    But  he  is  slow 
to  express  enthusiasm,  and  diespite  a  frequently  articulated" 
interest  in  the  project,  Robbie  often  seemed  quite  indifferent 
to  or  bored  by  the  sessions. 

Jeff's  parents  are  second  and  third  generation  Irish- 
Americans.    Jeff  is  the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  all 
of  whom  have  now  left  home.    His  parents  soon  gave  me 
to  understand  that  he  is  something  of  a  "problem  kid." 
He  is  qufte  intelligent  and  has  been  in  one  of  the  higher 
divisions  in  school  for  some  time.    Of  late,  his  grades 
have  not  been  good,  and  he  was  obliged  to  study  during 
the  summer  months  in  order  to  catch  lip. 

Jeff  is  a  small,  good  looking,  energetic  kid,  who  finds 
it  all  but  impossible  to  sit  still  and  participate  in 
conversation  with  the  researcher.    He  is  apparently  very 
popular  in  the  neighborhood  and  is  usually  to  be  found 
in  the  nearby  park,  playing  baseball  with  his  friends. 

Jeff's  parents  may  have  persuaded  him  to  participate  in 
the  study  and  he  probably  did  so  partly  against  his  will. 
From^the  beginning  he  seemed  determined  to  frustrate  efforts 
to  involve  him,  by  arriving  late  for  meetings  and  refusing 
to  respond  to  questions.    Only  occasionally  was  it  possible 
to  interest  or  distract  him.    He  finally  asked  to  be  excluded 
from  the  study  some  weeks  before  it  terminated. 

Jeff  seems  to  regard  the  world  of  adults  with  a  certain 
amount  .of  hostility.    He  is  dismissive  or  openly  critical  ;* 
of  adult  concerns,  and  delights  in  relating  anecdotes  which 
portray  him  defying  adult  authority.    In  regard  to  school,  1 
he  is  indiscriminately  critical  of  both  teachers  and  students. 
Jeff  has  hardly  a  good  word  to  say  for  anyone! 

He  is  probably  the  most  uninhibited  subject  in  the  group, 
being  quite  willing— if  the  humor  should  take  him — to  talk 
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about  himself-  and  his  affairs.    He  seems  to  have  had  a 
lot  of  girlfriends  and  can  even  imagine  himself  being 
married  to  his  current  heart-throb.    Of  his  career  plans 
he  has  very  little  to  say;  he \ thinks  that  he  may  go  to 
college,  but  his  plans  are  not  well-defined. 

Jeff  responds  more  readily  to  the  authority  of  his  mother 
than  to  that  of  his  father.         seems  to  feel  that  it 
is  possible  to  assert  his  own  will  against  his  father, 
whereas  his  mother's  injunctions  hold  more  forcre. 

Paul  asked  to  be  released  from  h\is  commitment  to  the  study 

after  only  two  meetings.    Based  ipn  this  brief  contact, 

my  impression  is  that  he  was  the  \ least  autonomous  of  the 

group  of  male  students.    Most  of  his  activities  seemed 

to  center  around  his  home,  all  of\  his  friends  lived  on 

his  street,  and  he  seemed  to  be  subject  to  a  great  variety 

of  restrictions  in  regard  to  his  movements  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  mother  again  appeared  to  be  the  dominant  figure  in 
this  household,  with  the  father  playing  a  secondary  and 
passive  role  during  the  researcher's  meetings  with  the 
family.    There  were  two  other  siblings  who  were  quite 
uncomfortable  in  these  sessions  also.    Paul  himself  did 
not  seem  uncomfortable.    His  behavior  was  occasionally 
more  childish  than  one  would  expect  \from  a  boy  of  his 
age.    He  seemed  more  involved  in  fantasy  games  and  less 
.  interested  in  competitive  sports  than  the  other  male  subjects. 

Andy's  parents  are  both  of  Irish  desc.ent.    He  has  three 
sisters  who  are  older  than  him  and  a  younger  brother. 
He  is  a  small,  polite,  diffident  youngster,  who  willingly 
answered  all  questions  as  best  he  could,  despite  being 
a  little  bemused  by  it  all. 

Andy's  chief  interest  is  baseball.    His  father  is  very 
proud  of  the  trophies  which  his  son  has  won  in  the  course 
of  his  career.    Much  of  Andy's  life  centers  around  the 
team.    His  parents  drive  him  to  and  from  the  games  and 
take  a  considerable  interest  in  his  progress. 

Andy  has  no  strong  feelings  about  school.    As  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  everything  there  is  as  it  phould  be,  which 
is  nevertheless  no  cause  for  rejoicing.  \He  is.  a  very 
inexpressive  youngster.    His  lack  of  affect  is  most  marked 
when  he  comes  to  talk^febout  his  family,    lie  seemed  to 
feel  obliged  to  emphasize-  his  sense  of  solidarity  with 
his  brother  and  sisters  in  the  face  of  potentially  threatening 
questions  while  at  the  same'  time  being  unaible  to  speak 
with  enthusiasm  of  family  activities.    It  seems  that  the 
family  socializes  almost  exclusively  with  Relatives  and 
extended  family,  and  that  Andy  is  somewhat \ isolated  from 
the  larger  world  of  neighborhood  and  peer  groups. 
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This  was  perhaps  the  only  family  in  which  the  father  was 
a  dominant  figure.  Andy's  father  was  also  one  of  the  few 
people  to  have  taken  more  than  a  cursory  interest  in  his 
ethnic  background.  For  Andy,  however ,  as  for  most  of 
the  subjects,  this  background  did  not  seem  to  contribute 
to  a  sense  of  identity,  despite  the  fatherfs  enthusiasm. 

Andy's  plans  for  the  future  are  vague.    The  most  definite 
thing  he  would  say  is  that  he  might  prefer  to  live  alone 
rather  than  get  married. 

Jim;  Jim  is  a  shy ,  self-conscious ,  good-natured  youngster  who 

suffers  from  a  learning  disability.    The  family  atmosphere 
is  very  warm  and  supportive.    Apart  from  older  siblings 
who  have  left  the  home,  Jim  has  a  younger  brother  and 
sister  and  an  older  brother.    His  attitude  toward  the 
younger  siblings  is  very  protective  and  helpful.  During 
visits  he  felt  obliged  to  take  the  role  of  host  and  to 
entertain  the  fieldworker. 

Jim  thinks  that  he  would  like  to  be  a  truck  driver  when 
he  leaves  school.    He  does  not  seem  to  be  under  any  pressure 
from  his  parents  to  improve  his  academic  standing.  He 
feels  that  his  parents  allow  him  to  do  almost  anything 
that  he  wants  to  do,  and  he  identifies  with  their  interests 
completely. 

Jim  also  displays  a  curious  lack  of  affect  which  does 
not  appear  to  result  from  inhibition  in  the  presence  of 
the  researcher.    He  is  most  comfortable  talking  about 
his  sporting  successes  or  his  short-wave  radio;  and  he 
became  quite  embarrassed  on  the  few  occasions  on  which 
he  was  asked  about  more  personal  matters. 

He  is  most  impressed  by  persons  who  are  considerate  and 
helpful  to  him,  like  his  older  sister  who  does  not  live 
at  home.    He  has  nothing  critical  to  say  about  school 
and  is  quite  happy  with  his  progress  in  a  remedial  class. 
Though  he  points  to  certain  restrictions  which  his  father 
has  placed  upon  his  movements  outside  the  home,  the  mother 
seems  to  be  the  significant  authority  figure. 

(Parallel  sketches  of  the  girls  participating  in  the  study 
are  not  available.) 

3.      The  Search  For  a  Community 

An  account  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  researchers  to 
gain  access  to  schools  and  families  in  the  community  of  Stapleton  (pseudonym) 
may  serve  to  identify  some  of  the  problems  which  the  researchers  encountered 
in  getting  in  touch  with  the  subjects. 
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in  late  January  of  1980,  a  meeting  was  arranged  between  the  _ 
Principal  of  East  Staple ton  Junior  High  and  John  Herzog,  the  co-principal 
investigator  of  the  study.    Having  explained  the  ramifications  of  the 
research  and  the  role  which  we~wished  the, school  to  play,  Herzog  reported 
that  the  principal  seemed  very  interested  and  had  undertaken  to  recommend 
cooperation  to  the  Superintendent  and  the  School  Committee,  whose  approval 
he  felt  would  be  a  matter  of  course. 

Throughout  February,  we  waited  for  the  decision.  Eventually, 
early  in  March,  we  were  informed  that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  was 
not  in  favor  of  assisting  the  study.    The  stated  reason  was  that  the 
school  system  was  "politically  tired,"  having  just  emerged  from  a  contract 
dispute  with  its  teachers  and  a  .lengthy  school  bond  campaign.    The  Superintendent 
did  not  wish  to  invite  any  persons  into  the  East  Stapleton  School  who 
migWfc  conceivably  give  rise  to  further  conflict. 

We  decided  to  approach  the  Catholic  school  of  St.  Agnes,  also 
in  Stapleton,  McDonough,  a  teacher  in  a  sister  Catholic  school,  was  selected 
to  make  the  initial  contact. .  The  Principal  expressed  a  guarded  interest  ^ 
and  invited  Herzog,  Butler,  and  McDonough  to  explain  the  study  at  a  meeting 
of  the  School  Board.    At  this  meeting,  which  took  place  in  the  last  week 
of  March,  the  Principal  impressed  upon  us  that  we  were  expected  to  take 
up  no  more  than  thirty  minutes  of  the  Board's  time.    Herzog  outlined 
the  scope  and  duration  of  the  study,  while  Butler  and  McDonough  spoke 
briefly  about  their  respective  backgrounds  and  their  motivation.  During 
the  ensuing  questions,  it  became  clear  that  certain  members  of  the  Board 
harbored  reservations  about  the  study.    The  result,  therefore,  was  not 
'entirely  unexpected.    On  the  following  day,  the  Principal  informed  us 
that  the  Board  had  voted  against  participation  in  the  study.    Some  of 
the  members  were  concerned  about  "invasion  of  privacy,"  one  feeling  that 
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the  project  might  be  a  misuse  of  Federal  money. 

Our  first  contact  with  the  community  of  Rumfield  was  made  by 

William  Genova,  the  principal  investigator  of  the  study,  who  spoke  to  the 

town's  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  to  the  Principal  of  Sharman  Junior 

High  School.    The  Superintendent  was  favorably  disposed  towards  the  study, 

while  the  Principal  seemed  wary  and  spoke  of  the  many  demanis  upon  his 

i 

time-    He  was  assured  that  we  wished  to  use  the  school  simply  as  a  means 
of  identifying  and  getting  in  touch  with  seventh  graders  of  Irish- 
American  background,  and  he  kindly  put  the  enrollment  and  division  lists; 
of  his  seventh  graders  at  our  disposal.  - 

The  next  step  was  to  identify  students. of  Irish-American 
background.    We  decided  to  elicit  the  help  of  some  of  the  parents  in 
the  community;  with  this  end  in  view,  two  members  of  a  parents'  group 
associated  with  Sharman  were  invited  to  a  staff  meeting,  also  attended  by 
^the  fieldworkers  in  the  other  communities  participating  in  the  st£dy. 
After  the  meeting,  Butler  and  McDonough  talked  at  Xength  with  "the*  " 
parents,  both  mothers  of  teenagers  attending  Sharman,  though  these  students 
were  not  in  the  .seventh  grade  and  thus  unlikely  to  take  part  in  the  study. 
Both  women  were  aware  of  being  partly  of  Irish  descent,  as  well  as  Italian\ 
and  English,  respectively.    The  upshot  of  this  conversation7  was  a  meeting  \ 

•  / 

at  the  home  of  one  of  the  mothers,  to  enable  the  researchers  to  meet  more 
parents  and  to  explain  the  study  to  them  in  more  detail. 

Some  of  the  parents  invited  to  this  meeting  Aid  not  attend,  with  \ 
the  result  that  we  met  only .two  new  members  of  the  community.    The  atmosphere 

\  / 

was  friendly  and  relaxed.    Both  of  the  principal  investigators  were  present. 
Butler  and  McDonough  spoke  about  their  interest  in  an  connections  with  the 
Irish-American  community.    Though  we  were  disappointed  at  the  small  turn- 
out, we  felt  the  meeting  provided  additional  contacts  and  aroused  interest 
in  the  study.    A  part  of  the  meeting  was  spent  in  attempting  to  identify 
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Irish-American  seventh  graders  at  the  sharman  school.    One  mother  looked 
over  the  enrollment  lists  with  us  and  indicated  those  students  whom  she 
felt,  from  her  knowledge  of  the  community  were  of  Irish  descent.    We  emerged 
with  a  list  of  names,  totalling  about  twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls, 
though  we  could  not  be  certain  that  these  teenagers  considered  themselves 
as  Irish-American  or  that  they  would  be  interested  in  taking  part  in  the 
study,  assuming  that  we  could  obtain  their  parents'  consent. 

Both  of  these  meetings  took  place  in  April.    At  this  point, 
we  realized  that  many  of  the  students  whom  our  informants  had  labelled 
"Irish-American"  came  from  "mixed",  families,  i.e.,  they  were  the 
children  of  parents  whose  respective  ethnic  backgrounds  were  different. 
The  predominant  white  ethnic  groups  in  Rumfield  are  Irish  and  Italian, 
and  a  number  of  the  families  we  met  claimed  descent  from  both  cultures. 
Finding  ourselves  in  a  neighborhood  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
choose  families  of  exclusively  Irish  antecedents,  we  decided  to  adopt  a 
criterion  of  ethnicity  based  on  the  child's  own  conception  of  his  or  her 
own  background  and  "roots."  If  a  prospective  subject  had  some  sense  of 
being  "Irish"  or  "Irish-American,"  then  we  would  include  him  or  her  in 
the  study,  irrespective  of  other  cultural  influences  upon  the  family. 
It  remained  to  find  an  efficient  way  to  contact  the  students  and  their 
parents . 

Early  in  May, the  researchers  met  with  the  Principal  of  the 
Sharman  school.    This  meeting  was  arranged  by  the  Assistant  Principal, 
to  whom  McDonough  had  spoken  in  April.    It  was  impressed  upon  us  that 
we  should  be  punctual  since  the  Principal  was  particularly  busy  that  day. 
Unfortunately,  only  McDonough  was  present  at  this  interview.    She  formed 
an  impression    of  the  Principal  as  a  brusque  and  efficient,  though 
not  unfriendly,  administrator.    He  was  not  opposed  to  the  study  but 
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appeared  too  preoccupied  with  other  school  matters  to  express  more  than 
a  passing  interest.  We  were  referred"  to  the  seventh  grade  teachers  for 
further  assistance. 

Before  the  end  of~MayT  tSe ^eseui^Ts  lMt"^iSM  ' ^ith  two 
of  these  teachers.    We  passed  on  to  them  the  names  of> the  students 
identified  as  Irish-American  by  the  parents  to  whom  we  had  spoken, .and 
discussed  ways  of  contacting  these  students.    The  Principal  had  expressed 
opposition  'to  the  idea  of  taking  these  students  out  of  the  classes  ^in 
order  to  attend  a  meeting  at  which  we  would  explain  the  study  to  thjem. 
However,  the  teachers  found  a  way  to  arrange  such  a  gathering  after  the 
last  class  on  a  particular  afterxioon,  thus  minimizing  interference  with 
the  school  day. 

We  asked  the  teachers  to  review  our  list  of  "Irish"  students 
and  to  make  additions  or  deletions  as  they  saw  fit,  keeping  in  mind  that 
we  were  seeking  a  more  or  less  even  distribution  in  terms  of  school 
"success"  among  the  eight  boys  and  eight  girls  with  whom  we  hoped  to 
work.    One  of  the  teachers  opposed  inviting  all  forty  students  to  the 
proposed  meeting.     She  felt  that  since  we  required  only  sixteen" sub jects , 
many  students  would  be  disappointed  engendering  ill  feelings  towards  the 
study.    She  suggested  a  reduced  sample  of  twenty-four  and  undertook  to 
instruct  specific  youngsters  to  attend* the  meeting.    We  agreed  to  this 
suggestion,  though  with  some  misgivings  as  to  whether  the  procedure 
would  yield  the  required  number  of  subjects.    The  teachers  distributed 
a  single  sheet" of  paper  to  the  selected  youths,  upon  which  we  had 
summarized  the  aims  of  the  study  and  the  extent  of  their  requested 
participation.    Simultaneously,  we  sent  a  letter  to  the  students'  parents, 
introducing  ourselves  and  describing  the  study  in  some  detail. 
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Twice  postponed ,  the  meeting  finally  took  place  in  mid-June. 
Sixteen  students  attended.    The  researchers  introduced  themselves  and 
spoke  informally  for  a  few  minutes.    We  told  the  students  that  we  would  be 
contacting  their  parents"  whose  permission  would  be  required,  but  we 
were  careful  to  emphasise  that  we  would  not  report  information  gathered 
from  participants  to  parents  or  teachers.    Several  of  the  boys  and  girls 
approached  us ' afterwards  and  .expressed  interest.    We  collected  the 
names  of  eight  students  who  said  that  they  would  like  to  take  part 
if  their  parents  would  allow  them.    It  was  very  encouraging  to  have 
made  contact  at  last  with  these  seventh  graders,  after  months  of 
preliminaries .  "  * 

There  followed  a  series  of  meetings  with  parents , during 
which  the  researchers  continued  to  explain  the  study.    Most  parents- were 
interested  and  even  enthusiastic;  they  talked  freely  about 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  opened  their  homes  to  us  without  ^ 
reservation.    Many  were  embarrassed  to  admit  that  they  knew^little  about 
their  ancestral /homeland,  but  they"recalled  details  of  family  history  with 

pride  and  seemed  '  jnttiSXW  WThgerest  xn  thai*  hmm^i**^  

young  mother  was  happy  " that  the  Irish  rather  than  trie  Italians  of  Rumfield  . 
had  been  chosen  as  the  object  of  the  study. 

With  few  exception's,  the  parents  we  spoke  to  were  favorably  / 
disposed  to  their  son's  or  daughter's  participation  in  the  study,  though 
they  invariably  left  the  final  decision  to  the  child.    Several  expressed 
isegret'that  their  child's  impending  absence  from  the  area  during  the 
summer  vacation  would  prevent  him/her  from  working  with  us.    In  dhe 
case,  the  parents'  interest  appears  to  have  a  coercive  influence  on  the 
child,  .and  this  subject,  one  of  the  boys,  became  increasingly  more 

V 

uncooperative  as  the  study  progressed,  dropping  out  some  months  before  its 
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completion.    Interestingly,  one  of  the  two  persons  who  expressed 

skepticism  about  the  aims- of  the  study  and  the  motives  of  the 

researchers  ^was  an  Irish  immigrant* 

Of  the  twelve  boys  contacted,  six  agreed  to  begin  the  study. 

One  of  these  dropped  out  after  the  first  meeting  with  Butler,  protesting 

that  "all  these  questions  make  me  uncomfortable,"    Of  the  twelve  girls 

four  began  and  continued  to  participate  in  the  study,  while  two  others  made 

tentative  commitments  to  begin  working  with  us  at  a  later  date.  Thus, 

i 

we  began  with  a  total  of  ten  subjects  —  si:x  less  than  the  proposed 
sample .    We  hoped  that  friends  of  students  already  involved  would  be 
drawn  in  as  the  study  progressed,  but  this  did  not  occur. 

In  the  next  sections  of  the  field  data  are  presented  under 
headings  that' correspond  to  the  Domains  of  the  Home  Climate  Questionnaire : - 
Relationships,  Personal  Development,  and  Organization,    Although  we  did 
not  approach  the  adolescents  with  these  categories  in  mind,  the  data  a 
can  be  conveniently  ordered  through,  use  of  them,'  provided  tlte  following 
definitions  are  kept  in  mind. 

Under  Relationships,  the  students '.perceptions  of  interaction 
and  communication  with  their  families  will  bfe  discussed.,    We  try  to 
..identify  non-verbal  nuances  of  behavior  that  contribute  to  the  emotional 
climate  of  a  family,  as  well  as  verbal  expressions  of  affection  or 
resentment.     The  section  headed  Personal  Development  contains  a 
discussion  of  various  aspects  of  identity  such  as  ethnicity,  religious 
commitment,  and  aspirations,  plus  a  depiction  of  parental  interest  in 
the  development  and  success  of  their  children,  as  perceived  by  the  . 
students.    Under  Organization  are  subsumed  those  aspects  of  family 
life  and  activity  in  which  the  child  perceives  structure  and  organization 
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(or  lack  of  these)  ,  including  a  treatment  of  relationships  between  the 
family  —  both  as  a  unit  and  in  terms  of  its  individual  members  —  and 
significant  external  agencies  and  persons.    As  explained  above,  the 
primary  focus  of  interest  is  the  home  environment;  all  other  aspects 
of  the  subjects' experiences  are  treated  in  relation  to  this. 
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D.  Relationships 

The  task  of  eliciting  information  and  making  inferences  about  personal 
relationships  within  the  family  especially  dramatized  for  the  researchers 
the  small  portion  of  the  students'  lives  they  were  allowed  to  observe  and 
the  potentially  inhibiting  effect  of  the  observers'  presence.    They  felt 
frustratingly  restricted  to  th6  fringes  of  a  whole  world  of  fascinating 
interaction  to  which  they  could  not  gain  access,  partly  because  of  the 
relative  infrequency  of  their  visits  to  the  families,  which  must  have 
prevented  them  from  feeling  completely  at  ease,  and  partly  because  of  the 
reticence  of  individual  students  when  questioned  about  family  matters. 
1 .      Cohesiveness  and  Involvement 

When  asked  to  describe  their  feelings  about  other  members  of 
th,eir  families  or  abput  the  family  as  a  whole,  the  students  consistently 
avoided  negative  evaluations,  as  if  called  upon  to  evince  solidarity  in 
the  fage  of  the  unpleasant "suggestion  of  an  outsider.    For  example,  the 
question,  "Is  your  family  close?",  was  invariably  answered  in  the 
affirmative.     A  number  of  our  subjects  considered  questions  touching 
upon  the  possibility  of  family  discord  "too  personal"  for  them  to  answer 
candidly,  and  in  general  inquiries  into  the  dynamics  of  family  behavior 
were  met  with  mild  impatience  or  incomprehension,  as  if  the  children  were 
surprised  that  we  could  imagine  the  atmosphere  of  their  homes  to  be  other 
than  harmonious . 

Yet  their  behavior  was  sometimes  In  contradiction  to  their 
assertions;  it  appears  that  the  youths*  were  to  defend  the  family  against 
the  inferences  supposedly  contained  in  some  of  the  questions.    It  may 
also  be  that  young  teenagers  —    and  not  only  those  of  Irish-American 
background  —  encounter  the  world  of  emotions  and  personal  relationships 
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in  a  largely  unreflective  manner,  so  that  they  are  at  a  loss  when  asked  to 
articulate  their  perceptions,  automatically  giving  a  reply  which  they 
think  reveals  them  to  the  researcher  in  the  most  favorable  light.  Most 
weight,  then,  is  to  be  placed  upon  information  from  observation, 
though  the  presence  of  the  researcher  must  always  be  considered  as  an 
inhibiting  factor.     All  of  the  data  presented  below  were  elicited  in 
interview  sessions,  with  the  subject's  (perception  of  the  researcher's 
intentions  perhaps  functioning  as  an  obstacle  to  frankness.     The  data 
from  fieldwork  will  be  presented  with  frequent  reference  to  individual 
students ,' leaving  discussion  and  interpretation  to  the  final  section  of 
the  report. 

There  are  five  other  siblings  in  John's  family,  two  of  whom 
are  older  than  he.     The  younger  siblings  get  along  well  together  and  seem 
,-more  inclined  to  help  each  other  than  to  quarrel.    John's  younger  brother 
and  sister  are  very  interested  in  the  f ieldworker ' s  conversations  with 
him  and  linger  in  the  background,  occasionally  interjecting  comments. 
Occasionally  John  asks  them  mildly  to  stop  interrupting  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  resent  their  presence.     All  three  children  are  puzzled  when  asked 
if  their  parents  praised  them  for  doing  something  good.    Their  parents  are 
appreciative  and  concerned,  they  insist,  and  do  lots  of  different  things 
for  them,  but  they  cannot  recall  receiving  encouragement  or  praise. 

Andy's  parents  are  very  responsive  to  his  material  needs.  He 
says  that  his  father  has  gone  to  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  to  get 
him  a  new  board  game  that  Andy  saw  at  a  friend's  house.    Andy's  parents 
attend  a  football  game  in  which  he  plays,  but  make  no  comment  on  his 
performance  upon  meeting  him  afterwards,  even  though  he  played  well. 
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A  significant  number  of  the  boys  seem  strongly  attached  to 
the  mother  of  the  family,  though  only  two  of  them  express  their  attachment 
in  gestures  of  affection.    Jeff  is  the  youngest  child  of  a  large  family, 
all  of  whom  have  left  home.    At  the  first  meeting,  he  is  restless  and 
bored.    His  mother's  presence  serves  as  a  temporary  distraction  from 
the  unwelcome  queries  of  a  stranger.    He  leans  his  elbow  on  her  shoulder 
and  puts  his  arm  around  her,  as  if  the  researcher  were  not  there.  Even 
after  the  stranger  is  introduced,  Jeff  coritinues  to  devote  all  his 
attention  to  his  mother  until  she  leaves,  seeming  to  exclude  the  outsider 
rather  than  seeking  protection  from  her.    Andy  also  expresses  affection 
for  his  mother,  though  under  somewhat  different  circumstances.  Putting 
his  arm  around  her  waist,  he  mentions  a  cousin  who  was  visiting  the 
family  and  inquired  whether  the  relative  is  to  be  allowed  to  ride  his 
younger  brother's  bicycle. 

Theresa  and  Kathleen,  interviewed  together,  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  "criticism"  and  "teasing. "    They  agree  that  their  parents  never 
criticize  them,  but  feel  that  they  are  often  teased  at  home.    For  the  most 
part,  they  experience  the  teasing  as  a  family  joke,  but  sometimes  it 
seems  to  be  done  to  annoy  and  t^hey  resent  this.    Beverly  says  that  in 
her  family  people  shPw  their  love  for  each  by  "sharing"  and  "borrowing 


things,"  implying  that  the  members  of  her  family  are  not  overtly- affectionate 
with  each  other. 

Andy  quickly  defends  his  family  against  negative  inferences 
he  perceived  in  the  interview  questions.    In  response  to  an  attempt  to 
elicit  his  feelings  about  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  reports  that  his 
family  members  often  "go  out  together."    Indeed,  the  entire  family  (Andy's 
parents  and  three  other  siblings)  assemble  on  the  occasion  of  the  researcher1 
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first  visit,  though  his  slightly  older  sisters  soon  lose  interest  and  beg 
to  be  excused.     Andy  regards  family  outings  with  boredom,  even' being  willing 
to  assert  that  "Nothing  interesting  ever  happens"  in  his  house.     He  gets 
along  "pretty  well"  with  his  parents;  he  honestly  respects  them  and  tries 
not  to  do  anything  that  will  hurt  them.    Yet,  in  none  of  the  interviews 
does  he  express  enthusiasm  or  affection  for  his  parents  or  siblings, 
nor  talk  excitedly  about  something  which  they  have  done  together. 

Andy  cannot  answer  questions  about  what  his  parents'  feelings 
are  toward  him,  responding  shyly,  "You'll  have  to  ask  them."    He  is 
puzzled  when  asked  if  members  <of  his  family  show  affection  for  each  other 
openly,  and  eventually  decides  that  they  do  not.    Perhaps  Andy  did  not 
understand  the  question  correctly,  but  direct  observation  supports  his 
perception.    His  parents  did  not  joke  or  laugh  with  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  fieldworker,  and  Andy  himself  was  almost  invariably  serious  and 
subdue  *  in  these  interactions.    However,  Andy  feels  that  the  members  of  his 
family  compensate  for  lack  of  warmth  by  giving  each  other  gifts  at  Christmas 
and  birthdays.     Yet  he  remembers  that,  when  his  birthday  fell  while  he  was 
on  vacation  with  the  family  of  a  friend,  he  did  not  get  any  presents  upon 
his  return  home. 

Andy  is  sometimes  puzzled  when  his  parents  "act  strange  or 
get  upset."    A  possible  explanation  of  this  statement  is  that  normal 
behavior  within  the  family  involves  keeping  the  expression  of  emotion  and 
strong  feelings  to  a  minimum.    Andy's  parents  seem  to  attend,  carefully 
to  his  needs,  as  seen  in  their  pride  in  his  football  trophies,  their 
willingness  to  drive  him  to  games,  and  their  concern  that  he  has  the 
best  equipment  available.    But  this  solicitude  seems  to  lack  a  crucial 
affective  aspect,  making  it  feel  more  like  the  discharge  of  an  obligation 
than  an  expression  of  the  parental  affection  from  which  it  obviously  springs 
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Andy ' s  parents  do  not  take  an  interest  in  his  friends,  but  he 
does  not  "see  what's  wrong  with  that."    In  this  response,  he  seems  to  be 
reacting  against  the  possible  negative  judgement  contained  in  the  question. 
*  He  admits  that  he  is  punished  for  disobeying  his  parents  (not  physically, 
but  by  the  imposition  of  certain  ^prohibitions) ,  but  feels  the  need 
to. defend  their  actions  by  saying  that,  if  he  were  to  disobey  them,  then 
he  would  deserve  his  punishment:     "It's  your  own  fault,  isn't  it,  if 
you're  late#  or  something?" 

Although  Paul  did  not  participate  in  the  study  after  the  second 
meeting,  the  fieldworker  was  able  to  observe  his  interaction  with  his 
two  sisters,  both  in  their  mid-teens.    He  seems  to  use  the  presence  of  the 
visitor  to  embarrass  or  exert    pressure  on  the  younger  one,  forcing  her 
to  leave  the  room  in  which  she  is  watching  TV  because  he  wants  to  talk 
to  the  interviewer  there.    Later,  he  asks  her  to  help  him  look  for  something, 
but  she  is  stoically  uncooperative.    He  asks  where  his  parents  are  and  she 
tells  him  curtly  that  they  have  gone  out.    Paul  accepts  her  lack  of 
cooperation  in  a  completely  expressionless  manner,  displaying  no  irritation 
and  returning  to  the  conversation  with  the  fieldworker. 

His  decision  not  to  participate  in  the  study  came  as  a  surprise, 
since  he  had  seemed  at  ease  during  the  first  meeting.    However,  he  insisted 
that  the  researcher's  presence  made  him  uncomfortable.    His  parents  seemed 
unwilling  to  throw  any  light  on  the  matter.    The  father,  a  polite  and 
diffident  man,  ushered  the  researcher  into  the  room  into  which  he  was 
watching  TV  before  his  wife  recommended  meeting  in  the  kitchen,  and 
subsequently  had  no  comments  to  make.    The  initiative  to  terminate  seemed 
to  have  come  from  Paul,  but  how  his  parents  felt  about  it  and  whether 
the  matter  had  been  discussed  en  faraille  were  impossible  to  determine. 
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It  appeared  that  Paul's  ©other  had  some  reservations  about  his  decision, 
and  the  fieldworker's  acceptance  of  it,  which  she  was  not  disposed  to  voice. 
The  fieldworker  explained  that  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  each  student 
was  essential  and  that  her  son  had  not  been  rejected  because  he  expressed 
some  re luctance . 

Andy  also  appears  to  use  the  interview  situation  to  influence 
his  sisters ,  though  in  a  less  calculated  way,  as  when  prevailing  upon  the 
eldest  (who  is  eighteen)  to  bring  glasses  of  iced  tea  to  the  pair 
talking  on  the  porch.    She  seems  to  resent  the  request,  but  felt  obliged 

0  o 

to  observe  the  forms  of  hospitality  in  her  mother's  absence, 

Robbie  has  never  known  his  father,  since  his  parents  are  separated. 
He  has  a  friendly  and  affectionate  relationship  with  his  mother,  and 
spends  much  time  with  her.    Yet  he  is  noticeably  more  animated  and  forth- 
coming with  the  research  when  his  mother  is  not  at  home.    The  productiveness 
of  the  meetings  with  Robbie  seemed  to  depend  on  the  current  state  of  his 
relations  with  his  mother.    On  one  occasion  he  appears  particularly  bored 
and  listless.    Asked  whether  he  is  still  interested  in  the  study,  he 
insists  that  he  is  enjoying  the  conversations,  appearances  to  the1  contrary. 
His  mother  comes  into  the  room  briefly  while  we  are  talking,  complaining 
about  being  tired  and  having  to  cook.    Robbie's  response  to  her  is  minimal 
and  she  does  not  address  him  directly.    He  casts  a  faintly  exasperated 
glance  at  her  as  she  leaves  the  room. 

The  dominant  role  of  the  mother  is  noticeable  in  almost  all  of,  * 
the  families.    In  Jim's  home,  the  father  is  reticent  while  the  mother 
is  very  eager  to  talk  to  the  researcher  about  the  study.    Initially  the 
father's  authority  is  deferred  to,  since  his  approval  is  necessary  before 
Jim  may  participate  in  the  study,  but  once  received  the  mother  takes 
all  subsequent  initiative  in  dealing  with  the  researcher,  to  the  extent 
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of  answering  queries  about  her  husband's  family  and  background.  This 
mother  appears  to  be  the  arbiter  of  standards  in  all  day-to-day  matters, 
the  person  who  enforces  discipline  and  order  in  the  household,  whereas 
the  father's  judgement  is  invoked  only  on  matters  of  principle,  perhaps 
preserving  the  illusion  of  his  central  authority.    Jim's  approach  to 
buying  Christmas  gifts  for  his  parents  lends  support  to  this  impression. 
He  deliberated  at  great  length  over  what  he  should  buy  for  his  mother  and 
is  far  less  concerned  about  the  nature  of  his  father's  gift,  but  more 
likely  reveals  Jim's  perception  of  him  as  on  the  fringe  of  family 
activity. 

Tim  complained  that  his  mother  expects  more  of  him  than  of  his 
older  sister  who  is  almost  twenty-one.    He  feels  he  is  frequently  blamed 
for  things  that  happen  in  the  house  for  which  he  is  not  responsible. 
It  appeared  to  the  researcher  also  that  Jim's  mother  applies  stringent 
standards  of  discipline  to  her  son's  behavior,  while  the  daughter  is  free 
'  to  take  issue  with  her  edicts-    However,  the  discrepancy  may  be  largely 
due  to  the  age  difference  between  the  siblings. 

Jeff's  relationship  with  his  mother  is  more  tangible  and  reciprocal 
than  that  with  his  father.    Though  reportedly  "very  bright"  and  active 
in  school  organizations,  Jeff  is  considered  by  his  parents  to  be  something 
of  a  "problem  child."    He  resists  authority  both  at  home  and  in  school, 
and  seems  to  have  lost  interest  in  his  grades.    His  parents  may  have  hoped 
that  participation  in  the  study  would  help  to  effect  a  reform,  and  strongly 
encouraged  Jeff  to  take  part  in  it.    Jeffs  attitude  during  most  of  the 
meetings  was'  one  of  passive  resistance, ^occasionally  alleviated  by  a 
spark  of  interest  or  amusement. 

Jeff  repeatedly  flaunts  his  father's  authority  and  complains  of 
his  persistent  reproaches.    He  waits  impatiently  for  each  of  his  father's 
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absences  from  the  house,  so  that  he  can  invite  his  friends  around  to 
play  in  the  attic,  in  Isfiance  of  his  parent's  prohibition.    While  Jeff 
is  in  the  process  of  showing  his  "den"  to  the  researcher,  the  father 
calls  him  in  an  irritated  voice,  demanding  to  know  what  he  is  up  to. 
Realizing  that  a  guest  is  present,  the  father  withdraws  in  disgruntlement 
•Jeff  is  using  the  newcomer's  presence  to  provoke  his  father,  a  ploy 
denied  to  him  by  subtle  maneuvers  in  future  visits  by  the  researcher.  - 
Jeff  is  continually  aware  of  his  father's  disapproval  of  his 
exploits,  but  feels  it  is  not  difficult  to  circumvent  his  censure. 
*  However,  he  appears  somewhat  in  awe  of  his  mother.     Dropping  his  normal 

facetious  tone  for  a  moment,  he  reports  seriously  that  his  mother  "knows 
everything,  about  me  —  I  can't  fool  her!"    Numerous  instances  of  his 
mother 'stability  to  restrain  him  were  observed.    She  reproaches  him 

9 

variously  for  having  abandoned  his  bicycle  in  the  park  where  it  might 
have  been  stolen,  for  interrupting  her  conversation  with  the  fieldworker, 
and  for  his  ongoing  attempts  to  limit  his  participation  in  the  study  by 
arriving  late  for  the  meetings.    He  accepts  her  censure  without  comment' 
or  apparent  resentment.    She  is  embarrassed  by  his  behavior  toward  the 
researcher,  sometimes  adopting  a  fatalistic  attitude,  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  and  glancing  wryly  at  that  person  as  if  to  say,  "What  is  to 
be  done  with  him?"    Yet  Jeff  never  confronts  her  in  the  presence  of 
the  interviewer,  and  appears  to  regard  her  with  affectionate  respect. 
2.      Ethnicity  and  Religion 

Although  all  the  students  participating  in  the  study  consider 
themselves  to  be  more  or  less  "Irish"  or  "Irish-American,''  their  per- 
ceptions of  the  content  of  this  ethnic  identity  are^  extremely  difficult 
to  elicit.     "Being  Irish"  seems  to  have  no  objective  correlates;  these 
students  can  point  to  no  specific  activities  or  organizations  in  which 
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they  participate  by  virtue  of  their  ethnic  background.  Nor  can  they 
identify  any  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Irish-Americans,  as  an 

ethnic -group.    In  their  minds ,  the  composition  and  boundaries  of  this 

/ 

group  are  not  well-defined.    They  seem  to  have  acquired  a  rudimentary  sense 
of  ethnic  identity  from  fragments  of  family  history  which  their  parents 
casuadly  relate  to  them.     Since  there  is  no  deliberate  and  ongoing  attempt 
to  make  them  aware  of  their  background,  it  is  not  a  significant  element 
in  their  daily  lives  and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  referred  to  in  interaction 

with  peers'.  „ 

In  a  sense,  the  researcher's  interest  in  ethnicity  seems  to 
have  placed  the  subjects  in  a  dilemma.    They  know  that  they  are  Somehow 
"Irish/  but  they  cannot  explain  what  this  entails  or  how  this  knowledge 
had  been  engendered.     Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  young  teenagers 
to  articulate  the  elements  of  a  sophisticated  concept  such  as  ethnic 
identity.     At  any  rate,  their  reaction  to  questions  about  ethnicity  is 
often  bemused  or  impertinent.    They  do  not  know  what  it  means  to  be  Irish, 
as  opposed  to  Italian,  or  simply  American,  .yet  they  are  reluctant  to  say 
that  it  means  nothing  to  them,  since  they  perceive  it  as  to  some  extent 
bound  up  with  their  personal  identities  and  worth  as  individuals. 

Paul  tells  about  an  incident  that  took  place  at  school  when  one 


of  his  teachers  remarked  ttfiat  the  number  of  world-famous  Italians  far 
exceeded  the  total  of  similarly  renowned  Irish  persons.    This  statement 
produced  some  argument  among  the  students  belonging  to  the  two  groups. 
Confusiqn  reigned  to  the  end  of  the  class  and  the  argument  was  carried  to 
the  playground.    Paul  felt  that  the  exchange  of  insults  and  nicknames 
that  took  place  did  not  indicate  ill-feeling.     Rather,  it  functioned  as 
a  sort  of  diversion  from  the  routine  of  the  class.    Paul  himself  defended 
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the  Irish.    This  did  not  cause  friction  between  him  and  his  Italian  friends. 

Bobbie  lives  with  his  mother  and  no  longer  has  any  contact 
with  his  father  who  (Robbie's  mother  says)  is  Italian-American.  His 
mother's  great-grandparents  on  both  sides  came  from  Ireland,  making 
Robbie  fourth  generation;  they  settled  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  from 
there  moved  south  to  the  U.S.    Robbie's  maternal  grandmother  was  bom 
in  Rumfield.    His  mother  does  not  talk  to  him  about  his  Irish  background, 
though  he  thinks  he  has  heard  her  talk  to  other  people.    He  does  not  think 
that  Irish-Americans  are  different  from  other  kids,  though  he  is  proud 
to  be  Irish  nevertheless.  •  He  used  to  visit  his  great-grandmother  in 
South  Boston,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  Irish  character 
of  that  neighborhood. 

Both  Theresa  and  Kathleen  say  that  they  know  something  about 
the  country  from  which  their  grandparents  came,  as  distinguished  from  , 
the  history  of  their  families.    This  information,  which  does  not  appe^- 
very  extensive  or  precise,  has  been  passed  on  largely  via  the  grandparents. 
Most  of  the  girls  feel  that  their  parents  do  not  emphasize  their  Irish 
background  in  conversation  with  their  children,  though  Jean  asserts  that 
her  maternal  grandmother  "drives  me  crazy  talking  about  Ireland." 

Jeff's  father  and  mother  are  first,  and  second  generation, 
respectively.    His  paternal  grandparents  were  both  born  in  the  county  of 
'    Kerry,  though  .they  met  and  married  in  the  U.S.    His  maternal  grandmother 
was  born  in  South  Boston  and  her  husband  in  central  Massachusetts;  she 
visited  Ireland  once,  according  to  her  daughter,  but  she  did  not  look  up 
any  of  her  relatives  there,  because  she  had  lost  touch  with  them  and 
no  longer  knew  where  they  lived.    Jeff's  father  talks  enthusiastically 
about  a  cousin  of  his  who  visited  him  a  few  years  ago,  "from  the  old 
country."    Both  of  Jeff's  parents  enjoyed^ the  visitor  very  much  and  think 
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that  it  would  be  nice  to -visit  hi»,  in  turn,  though  they  do  -not  have 

any  specific  plans  to  do  so. 

Jeff  affects  a  convincing  air  of  boredom  when  the  subject  of 
ethnic  identity  is  introduced.  .  His  'parents  do  not  talic  to  him  about 
his  Irish  background,  though  he  seems  well  acquainted  with  family  /istory 
if  judged  by  his  attempt  to  correct  his  mother  about . the" details,  of  a 
story  concerning  her  parents  she  told. 

Tim's  mother  is  of  Italian  descent]  and  his  father  is  second 
generation  Irish.    Tim  thinks  that  he  has  identified  with  his  father's 
side  because  his  father's  relatives  left  the  area  and  lead  relatively 
exciting  lives,  whereas  his  mother's  relatives  live  in  the  North  End  of 
Boston.    Tim  likes  visiting  his  mother's  family,  but  .many  of  them  do  not 
speak  English,  so  that  he  and  his  father  are  sometimes  excluded  from  the 
interaction.    He  takes  a  greater  interest  in  Ireland  and  things  Irish  ■ 
than  the  other  subjects,  but  his  sense  of  solidarity  with  the  Irish  does 
not  seem  to  have  a  tangible  foundation  in  his  daily  life  and  activities. 
Most  of  his  friends  are  'irish-American,  but  he  thinks  this  is  so  because 
there  are  so  many  Irish-Americans  living  in  Rumfield.    He  also  has  Italian 
friends,  and  does  not  think'of  them  as  any  different  from  the1  Irish. 

Andy's  father  is  third  generation  Irish,    mother  is  second 
generation.    His  paternal  grandparents  lived  in  Charles town.    His  father 
is  very  interested  in  his  ancestry  and  says  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
give  the  researcher    more  detailed  information  about  his  family  and  their 
travels  in  the  U.S.    However,  he  does  not  know'very  much  about  the 
family  in  Ireland  and  could  not  identify  the  part  of  Ireland  they  came 
from.  "Andy's  mother's  family  lived  in  western  Massachusetts  before  moving 
to  Fall  River,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state. 
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Andy's' paternal  grandparents  never  talk  to  him  about  Ireland, 
although  his  grandmother  gave  him  a  shamrock  made  of  Connemara  marble  on 
a  silver  chain  which  he  wears  about  his  neck.    His  father  does  not  talk 
to  him  about  family  > history  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  he  showed  in 
talking  to  the  visitor,  but  he  "sometimes  reminds-  Andy  that  he  is  Irish 
by  sticking  paper  shamrocks  on  his  hockey  helmet.    Andy  is  aware  that 
there  are  a  great  many  Irish  people  in  South  Boston,  but  he  does  not  know 
any  more  about  that  neighborhood:    He  once  played  hockey  against  a  South 
Boston  team  and  formed  fche  impression  that  they  are  "pretty  tough  kids." 

jim's  mother  is  the  only  person  in  the  families  we  studied  who 
expressed  interest  in  the  hunger  strike  of  the  Republican  prisoners  in 
Belfast,  and  in  the  political  situation  in  Northern  Ireland.    She  says 
that"  her  mother's  side 'of  the  family  came  from  Ireland,  but  she  does  not 
know  when  they  arrived  in  the  U.S.    Her  mother-in-law  talks  a  lot  about 
Ireland,  but  neither  she  nor  her  husband  knows  very  much  about  the  history 
of  his  family. 

Jim  has  Italian  friends  and  emphasizes1 that  there  is  absolutely 
no  friction  between  the  Irish-Americans  and  their  Italian  neighbors. 
He* does  not  know  how  to  distinguish  the  Irish  from  other  ethnic  groups, 
unless  "by  their  freckles."    However,  he  is  aware  that  some  Italian 
parents  do  "not  want  their  children  to  marry  outside  tneir  own  group.  Jim 
is  sure  that  his  parents Ywould  not  object  if  he  wanted  to  marry  someone 
who  was  not  Irish-American. 

Mo*st  of  the  subjects  are  required  by  their  parents  to  attend 
Sunday  school  or  religious  classes  held  in  the  evening  during  the  week, 
but  few  are. enthusiastic  about  this  obligation.    Robbie  goes  to  religious 
.  class  because  his  mother  wants  him  to,  but  he  sees  little  purpose  to  it 
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and  thinks  that  religion  is  "not  that  good."    Asked  if  prayers  are  said 
in  school,  he  immediately  points  out  that  this  would  be  unconstitutional. 
Jeff's  parents  expect  him  to  go  to  Mass,  though  not  every  Sunday;  he  also 
goes  to  Sunday  school  where  he  learns  "all  the  usual  stuff."    Andy  sees 
no  connection  between  religion  and  the  "real  world."    Only  Tim  finds 
religious  class  "interesting"  and  -does  not  mind  going.,  a  fact  consistent 
with  his  heightened  sense  of /responsibility  and  his  interest  in  adult 
concerns* 

One  of  the  parents  mentioned  that  her  mother  sold  her  house 
to  a  South  Boston  parish  for  a  dollar  when  she  moved  to  Rumf ield  to  be 
near  her  daughter.    However,  such  benevolence  is  almost  completely  a 
thing  of  the  past.    Other  parents  deplore  clerical  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  family.    One  mother  considered  the  number  of  children  shti 
should  have  as  a  matter  for  herself  and  her  husband  to  determine.  Though 
a  catholic  who  attends  church  /regularly,  she  does  not  feel  that  theological 
considerations  should  prevail  over  economic  necessity. 
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E.  Organization 

The  households  do  not  seem  to  be  oieganiz^d  in  a  formal  sense;  i.e., 

!  \ 

most  parents  do  not  present  their  children  with^an  explicit  network  of 

prohibitions  and  procedures  designed  to!  create  a\i  orderly  home  environment. 

j  \ 

Yet  despite  the  lack  of  consciously  maintained  organization,  there  is  no  ^ 

douht  that  the  students  perceived  theit  parents  as\  persons  who  could 

!  ■         I  \ 
be  relied  upon  to  behave  in  a  predictable  manner,  and  their  home  environ- 

I 

ments  as  stable  and  orderly.    Almost  ^11  of  the  parents  are  concerned 
.  about  matters  such  as  where  their  children  go  when  they  leave  the  house, 
what  time  they  come  home  in  the  evenings,  how  well  they  do  in  school,  etc. 
Each  household  possesses,  if  not  specific  regulations  ,\  then  stable  parental 
expectations  and  opinions  which  govern  the' children' s  behavior.     For  the 
most  part,  the  students  seem  to  appreciate  this  guidance  which  they 

perceive  as  an  expression  of  their  parents'  affection  a^id  concern.  One 

I 

or  two  complain  that  their  parents  do  not  allow  them  enough  freedom,  but 

most  agree  that  a  prohibition  upon  talking  to  strangers,!  for  example, 

or  upon  walking  alone  late  at  night,  is  probably  justified.     Thus  they 

do  not  resent  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them1. 

1.        Chores  and  Family  Activities  | 

 '   I 

Distinctions  must  be  drawn  among  the  organization  of  household 

chore^,  the  orchestration  of  family  activities,  and  the  Resolution  of 

disagreements  arising  between  members  of'  the  family.  Althpugh  the  performance 

of  household  chores  seems,  in  general,  to  be  carried  out  bn  a  fairly  informal 

basis,  the  degree  of  order  and  neatness  prevailing  in  each  of  the  homes 

leaves  one  in  no  doubt  that  no  essential  chores  are  neglejrted.  This 

orderliness  probably  results  from  the  mother  assuming  the' burden  of 

household  maintenance  and  delegating  only  the  most  minor  responsibilities  „ 

! 
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to  the  children.    At  any  rate,  the  arrangement  seems  efficient,  whether 
or  not  based  upon  an  unequal  distribution  of  labor. 

However,  with  respect  to  family  activities,  a  more  casual 
approach  is  used.    Neither  parents  nor  children  mentioned  activities 
organized  for  the  specific  purpose  of  permitting  the  family  to  spend  time 
together,  nor  did  the  students  refer  to  anything  like  family  occasions  or 
"traditions"  established  by  their  parents.     Occasions  upon  which  the  family 
comes  together  seem,  at  least  partly  determined  by  factors  extrinsic  to 
the  family  itself:    the  obligation  to  visit  the  extended  family,  for 
example,  or  the  necessity  of  entertaining  a  visitor.    Many  of  the  students 
express  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  such  occasions  and  regard  them  with 
indifference . 

2.      Dealing  With  Problems 

It  does  not  seem  that  family  problems  are  dealt  with  in  an 
explicit  manner,  though  this  may  be  an  aspect  of  family  life  from  which 
the  researchers  were  excluded.    At  any  rate,  the  students  do  not  perceive 
the  use  of  'formal  procedures  (such  as  airing  a  grievance,  talking  to  one 
or  other  parent,  etc.)  for  the  resolution  of  difficulties,  and  most  feel 
that  problems  tended  to  be  smoothed  over  without  discussion.     In  a  few 
cases,  this  seems  to  have  led  to  lasting  estrangements  between  family 
members  and  the  extended  family.     The  lack  of  opportunity  or  encouragement 
for  siblings  to  talk  openly  about  their  feelings  seems  consistent  with  their 
reticence  in  the  presence  of  the  researcher.     However,  one  should  be 
cautious  in  inferring  the  nature  of  intra-f amilial  relationships  from 
the  students'  behavior  during  essentially  informal  interviews  by  an  outsider. 

Robbie  says  that  he  and  his  mother  sometimes  have  disagreements, 
on  account  of  which  they  "stop  talking  to  each  other,"  though  this  does 
not  last  very  long.    However,  his  mother  and  his  aunt  once  had  a  falling 
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out,  after  which  they  did  not  speak  to  each  other  for  more  than  a  year. 

Robbie  readily  understands  when  his  mother  is  too  busy  to  spend 
time  with  him  though  it  appears  to  the  observer  that  they  actually  spend 
a  lot  of  time  together.     Robbie's  mother  seems  to  make  a  greater  effort 
than  other  parents  to  plan  time  that  she  and  her  son  can  spend  together, 
probably  because  that  time  is  limited  by  her  full-time  job  and  because 
Robbie  does  not  see  his-  father. 

It  seems  that  disagreements  among  the  members  of  Robbie's  extended 
family  are  not  always  made  explicit,  however,  Robbie  tells  of  an  occasion 
where  a  number  of  his  relatives  helped  his  tacle  to  "move  house."  The 
family  members  became  disgruntled  because  the  uncle  did  not  express  his 
gratitude  by  taking  them  out  for  a  drink  afterwards  or  by  returning  the 
favor  in  a  tangible  way.     Robbie  felt  that  "everyone  was  really  annoyed 
with  Paddy"  but  no  one  said  anything  to  him. 

Money  is  scarce  in  Robbie's  house,  and  he  hopes  to  get  a  part- 
time  job,  though  he  insists  that  his  mother  has  put  no  pressure  on  ^im 
to  do  so.     If  he  were  working,  he  would  buy  his  own  clothes  so  as  not  to 
have  to  ask  her  for  money.    He  helps  with  the  chores,  although  there  is 
no  system;  he  cleans  his  own  room,  and  «if  there  are  dishes  in  the  sink 
he  washes  them.    His  mother  usually  washes  up  after  she  has  cooked  a  meal, 
to  which  the  neatness  of  the  kitchen  testifies.     Robbie  also  takes  part 
in  family  discussions,  apparently  the  only  one  of  the  youngsters  in  the 
sample  accorded  this  privilege.    For  example,  when  his  mother  was  wondering 
whether  to  ask  Robbie's  uncle  (who  is  living  with  them  temporarily)  to  H 
contribute  to  the  household  budget,  she  first  talked  it  over  with  Robbie 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought. 
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Robbie  and  his  mother  have  a  rather  unique  relationship.  It 
differs  from  relationships  af  the  other  mothers  and  sons  in  the  study 
'  that  Robbie  seems  to  regard  his  mother  as  a  friend  and  in  return  is 
virtually  treated  as  an  equal,     Robbie  also  seems  very  much  at  ease  in 
the  company  of  members  of  his  extended  family  and  not  at  all  unwilling 
to  join  in  the  adults'  conversation, 

3,   o  Structure  in  the  Home 

Andy  has  to  ask  his  parents'  permission  to  do  most  things  Although 
they  allow  him  to  wear  clothes  that  he  prefers  when  he's  leaving  the  house, 
they  want  to  know  where  he  is  going  and  at  what  time  he  will  be  home. 
However,  Andy  does  not  feel  oppressed  or  overly  constrained  by  his  parents' 
exercise  of  authority.    On  one  occasion  he  thought  the  fieldworker  was 
implying  by  his  questions  that  his  parents  were  too. strict  with  hira; 
he  was  quick  to  point  out  that  he  does  not  see  anything  wrong  with  their 
rules.    Andy  often  fights  with  his  sisters*  but  "It's  never  serious 
If  one  of  his  sisters  is  annoyed  with  him,  he  will  usually  talk  to  his 
mother  about  it.    His  mother  then  attempts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  ~ 
not  always  successfully,  he  adds  with  a  rueful  smile,  as  though  wishing 
to  make  light  of  the  matter. 

Jim  also  does  not  think  that  his  parents  are  too  strict, 
compared  to  other  parents;'  but  they  do  have  definite,  rules  that  they  insist 
upon.     Jim  does  not  need  permission  to  leave  the  house,  although  his  parents 
expect  him  to  tell  them  where  he  is  going.     They  are  concerned  about  what 
he  does  outside  the  home,  and  he  feels  sure  that  he  could  not  get  away 
with  lying  to  them,  though  of  course  he  would  not  want  to  do  anything  like 
that.     Jim  reports  that  his  parents  allow  him  to  choose  his  own  friends, 
but  he  remembers  one  particular  boy  whom  his  parents  disapproved  of  and 
with  whom  he -no  longer  plays.    But  he  asserts  that  he  does  not  want  to 
play  with  that  kid  anymore,  anyway. 
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Jim's  parents  seem  actively  to  encourage  their  children  to  be 
supportive  and  helpful  to  each  other.    The  older1  siblings  who  are  in 
college  have  arranged  for  the  younger  children  to  visit  them.  Jim's 
parents  like  this  idea,  he  says,  since  it  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  college  which  he  hopes  eventually  to  attend.     Jim  also  plays 
his  part  in  this  circle  of  concern  by  teaching  his  younger  brother  to 
play  tennis.    His  interest  in  his  brother's  progress  is  obviously 
genuine',  but  in  addition  he  is  also  acting  in  accord  with  his  parents'  . 
expressed  wishes. 

Tim  does  not  resent  his  parents'  rule  that  he  must  not  be  on 
the  streets  alone  at  night.    He  thinks  Rumfield  is  not  unsafe,  but  he  feels 
that  his  parents'  attitude  is  "normal."    Tim's  parents  expect  him  to  go  to 
church  unless  he  has  a  football  game.     If  he  misses  Mass  on  Sunday,  he 
usually  goes  by  himself  Monday  night. 

Tim  does  not  like  to  go  to  the  beach  with  his  parents  whom  he 
thinks  are  "just  a  little  old-fashioned,"  this  being  the  strongest  criticism 
of  them  that  he  voices.    He  likes  to  go  with  his  sister,  because  he  can 
"wander  around  on  my  own  and  meet  girls."    He  gets  on  very  well  with  his 
sister,'  who  sometimes  buys  him  clothes  and  takes  him  out  to  eat  with  her. 

Both  Theresa  and  Kathleen,  interviewed  together,  said  that  they 
like  to  spend  time  with  their  parents.     The  members  of  each  family  often 
watch      TV  together  in  their  homes,  and  the  girls  agree  that  they  feel  as 
comfortable  with  their  parents  as  with  their  siblings.     Neither  family 
does  much  visiting,  but  both  girls  insist  that  they  like  going  out  with 
their  parents. 

Jean  and  Beverly,  on  the  other  hand,  live  in  close  proximit,  to 
members  of  their  extended  families , "which  causes  them  a  certain  amount  of 
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discomfort.    They  agree  .that  "family  closeness"  was  "a  pain  in  the  neck," 
and  Beverly  said  that  she  felt  more  free  when  she  lived  in  Arizona  where 
she  had  no  relations  nearby.    Both  girls  come  from  families  in  which  more 
emphasis  on  independence  and  autonomy  seem  to  be  emphasized.    Their  parents 
know  some  but  not  all  of  the  children's  friends,  and  there  is  only  a  slight 
emphasis  on  external  duties  such  as  church  attendance. 

In  general,  the  fieldworkers  noticed  that  when  alone  with  them 
the  subjects,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  arrangements  for  subsequent  appointments 
without  deferring  to  their  parents.    However,  when  contacted  by  telephone, 
they  invariably  asked  their  parents'  approval  of  any  arrangement,  and  on 
a  number  of  occasions  parents  overruled  arrangements  that  their  children 
had  made,  apparently  without  consultation, 
4.      External  Relations 

Since  the  primary  concern  of  the  researchers  is  the  home  and 
the  students1  perceptions  of  it,  the  fieldworkers  have  deliberately  not 
described,  to  now,  the  students'  experiences  of  the  world  outside  the 
organized  structures  of  home  and  school.    .However,  we  gathered  an  amount 
of  incidental  data  which  may  shed  some  light  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
home  environment  influences  the  students'  relations  with  the  outside 
world.     It  should  be  remembered  that  no  systematic  attempt  was  made  to 
study  peer  relations,  for  example.     The  following  observations  may  suggest 
obliquely  how  the  parents'  organization ^of  the  home^inf luences  the  child's 
interaction  with  neighborhood  and  peers. 

Jim's  family  seems  unusually  close-knit,  and  the  harmonious 
relations  that  exist  among  siblings  has  already  been  described.    Jim  and 
his  younger  brother  and  sister  form  a  group  that  seems  to  exclude  a 
visiting  cousin,  though  they  never  explicitly  affirm  this  solidarity  or 
say  anything  to  their  cousip  that  might  make  him  feel  unwanted.  However, 
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the  cousin  reveals  his  insecurity  in  a  querulous  tone  and  a  tendency  to  make 
fun  of  the  others,  of  which  they  take  little  notice. 

The  fieldowrker  asked  Jim  about  a  photograph  in  his  bedroom. 
This  is  a  girl  whom  he  met  at  camp  and  whom  he  sometimes  talks  to  on  the 
telephone-    The  questions  appear  to  make  him  uncomfortable,  and  he  eagerly 
returns  to  the. innocuous  topic  of  ice  hockey-    He  has  just  been  to  his 
first  dance  with  his  friend  Ted.     He  did  not  dance  with  anyone  but  sat 
near  the  speaker  and  listened  to  the  music.    He  was  afraid  that  his  friend 
would  desert  him.    But  Ted  honored  his  promise  and  stayed  with  him  for 
most  of  the  evening. 

Jim  tells  about  what  he  considers  an  unusual  situation  existing 
between  his  aunt  and  "the  man  who  we  pretend  is  my  uncle."    His  aunt's 
companion  spends  most  of  his  time  at  her  bouse  and  goes  to  his  own  studio 
only  to  sleep.     Jim  seems  to  feel  that  this  is  a  slightly  irregular  and 
undesirable  arrangement. 

Jim  is  complacent  about  his  popularity  among  his  schoolmates. 
He  knows  "almost  everyone  in  the  school"  and  is  frequently  invited  to 
parties.     He  has  numerous  and  valuable  connections  in  the  neighborhood, 
including  an  obliging  repair  man  who  visits  Jim's  sister  and  maintains 
Jim's  bicycle  free  of  charge. 

'  Rumfield  is  not  very  safe,  "You  could  get  mugged  there," 
according  to  Jim.    There  are  some  students  from  the  Sharman  who  frequent 
the  park  in  West  Rumfield,  but  Jim  does  not  want  to  reveal  their  names. 
South  Rumfield  is  even  worse,. and  "a  kid  got  stabbed"  there  recently  when 
the  police  raided  a  party,  "looking  for  drugs."    Sometimes  "bad  kids- 
come  to  Rumfield  from  other  towns.     Jim  thinks  it  possible  that  "some 
kids  from  East  Boston,"  turned  away  from  a  dance  at  a  nearby  parish  hall, 
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went  to  South  Rumfield  and  "stabbed  that  kid,  because  he  got  hurt  the 
very  same  night." 

Andy's  family  is  also  close-knit,  although  this  solidarity  is 
in  part  a  defense  against  an  external  world  which  they  regard  with  some 
mistrust-    Andy's  parents  socialize  with  other  parents  whom  they  have 
met  through  Andy's  participation  in  an     ice  hockey  league.    However,  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  on  good  terms  with  their  immediate  neighbors.  The 
people  next  door  have  been  involved  with  the  police,  and  Andy's  parents 
have  asked  him  not  to  associate  with  them.    Neither  is  the  family  on 
speaking  terms  with  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  them,  because  of  a 
dispute  that  took  place  a  number  of  years  ago  that  Andy  does  not  clearly 
remember.    Since  Andy  does  not  have  any  close  friends  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  none  of  his  relatives  lives  in  Boston,  the  family  is 
somewhat  isolated.    This  isolation  appears  to  be  partly  self-imposed. 
Andy's  father  in  particular  seems  to  prefer  associations  that  are 
provisional  and  easy  to  delimit,  which  may  explain  in  part  why  most  of  the 
family's  friends  live  at  a. distance  and  why  relations  with  immediate 
neighbors  are  strained.    However,  Andy  says  that  his  mother  formerly 
conducted  Sunday  School  classes  in  the  house,  and  both  parents  were 
favorably  disposed  from  the  beginning  toward  involvement  in  the  study. 
It  is  thus  impossible  to  say  that  the  home  is  completely  closed  to  the 
outside  world,  friction  with  neighbors  notwithstanding. 

Andy  is  more  conscious  of  parts  of  Rumfield  which  appear  to 
be  more  affluent  than  his  own  street  than  of  disadvantaged  areas.  His 
distinction  between  the  social  classes  seems  to  be  based  on  the  number 
of  housin.g,  units  in  a  particular  building.    South  Rumfield,  he  believes, 
is  the  ''same  as  here,"  though  he  points  out  that  he  has  never  been  there. 
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Tim  shares  Andy's  reticence  in  talking  about  his  relations  with 
the  opposite  sex.    He  does  not  like  to  go  to  dances:    "The  music  is  too,., 
loud,  the  hall  is  dark,  and  you  can't  really  talk  to  anyone."    Tim  is  not 
worried  about  being  on  the  streets  after  dark  because  he  has  "big  friends" 
who  look  after  him.    All  his  friends  are  "good  kids"  which  means  that 
"They  don't-get  into  trouble  or  anything  like  that."    He  seems  glad  to  . 
be  able  to  say  that  two  of  his  best  friends  are  Black  since  this  proves 
that  he  cannot  be  associated,  even  indirectly,  with  the  racial  prejudices 
he  so  frequently  deplores. 

On  one  occasion,  Tim  appeared  very  flushed  when  the  researcher 
arrived.  Asked  if  he  had  been  running,  he  said  that  he  had  been  "training" 
at  school,  but  had  come  home  to  take  a  shower,  "because  of  privacy  and 
stuff."    Apparently  there  are  no  shower  stalls  at  the  Sharman. 

His  parents  are  on  good  terms  with  all  their  neighbors.  They 
do  hot  visit  regularly,  although  they  occasionally  invite  each  other 
to  cookouts.    His  parents  know  most  of  his  friends'  parents  also,  but 
they  prefer  to  socialize  with  members  of  the  extended  family. 

Tim  thinks  that  the  chief  difference  between  the  North  End 
(Boston)  ~  where  his  mother's  family  lives  ~  and  Rumfield  is  that 
people  are  closer  to  each  other  in  the  former  neighborhood.     South  Rumfield 
is  a  "working-class  neighborhood,"  the  people  there  "don't  have  very  good 
jobs  and  don't  earn  much  money."    Tim  thinks  that  "the  kids  are  different, 
too:    more  likely  to  get  into  trouble  and  to  cause  problems  in  school." 
He  does  not  know  anything  about  South  Boston,  beyond  the  fact  that  "a  lot 
of  Irish  live  there."    He  has  a  vague  impression  that  it  is  a  tough 
neighborhood. 
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Jeff  is  the  most  assertive  and  self-cbnfident  of  the  boys,  while 
also  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.    He  proudly  displays  a  photograph 
of  a  previous  girlfriend  in  the  school  yearbook.    She  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  prettiest  girls,  though  not,  Jeff  insists,  as  pretty  as  his  current 
girlfriend,  Judy,  who  is:"the  best-looking  girl  I've  ever  seen." 
Continuing  to  examine  the  photographs  in  the  yearbook,  Jeff  comments 
upon  his  schoolmates.    Most  of  his  remarks  are  critical  and  negative; 
apparently  the  only  qualities  that  impress  him  are  good  looks  and 
proficiency  in  sports.    He  is  amused  by  the  plainer  girls  and  'laughs 
at  the  ugly  ones.     Pointing  to  one  photograph,  he  says,  "This  girl's 
a  lezzie."    He  knows  this  because  he  heard  her  "ask  another  girl  out." 

Jeff  himself  is  a  good-looking  boy,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair 
and  handsome  features.    Of  all  the  subjects,  he  seems  least  constrained 
by  parental  authority  although  he  lacks  obvious  attributes  of  maturity, 
such  as  interest  in  the  world  of  adults  and  a  clear  conception  of  future 
goals.    In  fact,  Jeff  seems  disposed  to  flaunt  authority  in  any  shape 
or  form.     To  the  f ieldworker's  consternation,  ht  lingers  on  the  street  in 
the  path,  of  approaching  cars,  pretending  to  be  self-absorbed,  and  he 
frequently  discusses  confrontations  between  himself  and  other  kids.  Many 
of  his  actions  are  no  doubt  designed  to  impress  the  researcher  with  -his 
lack  of  interest  in  the  project,  which  was  evident  from  our  first  meeting. 
But  from  limited  observation  of  Jeff  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  a 
glimpse  of  his  activities  outside  house  and  school  is  available.  Whereas 
Jeff  gives  reluctant  attention  to  his  mother's  admonitions  and  is  careful 
not  to  confront  school  authorities  too  openly,  on  the  street  he  allows 
freer  expression  to  his  resentment  and  contempt  for  constraints.  The 
activities  in  which  he  and  his  friends  engage  are  harmless  enough,  viewed 
separately;  for  example,  one  of  their  pranks  was  filching  drinks  of  water, 
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from  the  pitchers  on  the  tables  in  a  local  restaurant ,  the  main  object 
of  which  was  to  aggravate  its  owner.    Displayed  here  and  in  other 
escapades  are  resentment  and  suspicion  towards  authority  figures  in 
qeneral,  and  on  occasion  even  towards  peers,  which  the  other  students 
ao  not  seem  to  share. 

Robbie  used  to  have  a  girlfriend  but  he  does  not  -have  one  any 

/ 

longer  because  he  is  too  busy.    He  has  had  about. ten  girlfriends  in 
the  last  year,  he  tells  me,  none  for  longer  than  eighteen  days.     (He  is 
especially  precise  about  the  time  period.)     He  was  not  even  going  to  ask 
out  his  most  recent  girlfriend  but  "my  friends  bugged  me  about  it." 

Robbie  is  aware  of  class  differences  manifest  in  the  character 
of  different  areas  within  Rumfield  itself.  He  does  not,  though,  have 
clear  impressions  of  other  towns.     Robbie  concludes  that  parts  of  West 
Rumfield  are  "rich,"  since  the  houses  look  nicer  than  those  in  his 
neighborhood  and  many  are  built  of  brick.     The  .East  Rumfield  baseball 
league  is  also  prosperous,  if  one  may  judge  from  their  equipment  and  their 
uniforms. 

Jean  is  pretty,  articulate,  and  self-confident.    She  is  not  too 
happy' in  school  and  only  makes  an  effort  "when  I  feel  like  it."    She  thinks 
that  her  parents  realize  this  but  it  is  not  a  source  of  concern.  In 
conversation  with  the  researcher,  she  is  quite  open  and  outgoing  until  the  arrival 
of  one  of  her  friends,  whereupon  she  becomes  much  less  spontaneous  in  her 
responses.     Jean  has  a  boyfriend  who  is  a  member  of  a  street  gang.  However, 
both  she  and  her  friend  insist  that  he  is  different  from  the  other  members 
of  the  gang  and  that,  although  he  "hangs  out"  with  theft #  he  does  not  get 
involved  in  any  of  the  "crazy, ^ad  stuff  that  some  of  them  are  into." 

As  is  the  sphere  of  the  youths1  personal  relationships-with  i 
siblings  and  parents,  it  seems  that  a  great  amount  of  activity  was  taking 
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place  within  the  neighborhood  in  which  the.  subjects  were  involved  but 
from  which  the  researchers  were  excluded.    This  was  due  in  part  to  the 
intermittent  nature  of  their  contact  with  the  community;  an  incident  that 
greatly  impressed  a  particular  boy  or  girl  when  it  occurred  had  lost  some 
of  its  impact  when  the  fieldworker  appeared. 

But  there  were  also  intimations  of  events  which  were  not  * 
intended  to  be  communicatexi  to  outsiders.     For  example,  Robbie's  uncle 
threw  a  tire  iron  at  a  car  in  which  some  kids  from  another  neighborhood 
were  joy-riding.     Jim's  brother  was  involved  in  a  mini-riot  at  a  local 
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theatre  'during  the  screening  of  a  movie  about  a  rock  concert.  Andy's 
-bicycle  was  stolen.  b.y.  two  Black  kids  who  "jumped  him"  outside  a  shopping 
center,  and  his  mother  accosted  one  of  the  suspects  in  the  street.  This 
latter  incident,  in  particular,  caused  an  upheaval  within  the  family, 
yet  Andy  referred  to  it  without  emotion,  almost  as  if  it  had  happened 

i 

to  someone  else. 

i 

The  point  is  that  the  lives  of  these  seventh  graders  are 

*  »"* 

infinitely  more  complex  than  appears  to  be  the  case  when  one  simply 
"ihtervjiews"  them.    While  our  primary  focus  of  interest  has  been  upon 

r  . 

the  honie  environment,  there  are  innumerable  external  influences  acting 

i  r 

upon  the  home  which  the  nature  and  limitations  of  the  fieldwork  precluded 
the  resbarchers  from  studying;  these  "intangible"  or  "unknown"  factors 
must  be  allowed  for  evaluating  the  observations  set  down  above.  • 
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F.    Personal  Development  %  s 

In  this  section  the  researchers  will  present  a  brief  summary  of  u  « 
subjects'  perceptions,  of  the  potential  for  learning  in  their  homes  and 
at  school,  before  moving  to  the  larger  questions  of  aspirations,  maturity 

and  ethnic  identity.   ,  «  . 

1.      School  Learning  • 

All  of  the  subjects  —  with  one  notable  exception  in  the  case 
of  Jeff       seem  more  or  less  uncritical  of  their  school  and  teachers, 
though  neither  do  they  describe  them,  with  much  enthusiasm.    Tim  thinks 
that  Sharman  Junior  High  School'  is  "no*  a  bad  school,"  .  nd  that  the  teachers 
are  reasonably  helpful  and  "responsive  to  the  students.    Opinions  are 
divided  as  to  the  degree  of  order -with  which  the  school  is  administered. 
Some  students  doubt  that  what  they  are  being  taught  will  be  of  any  use 
to  them  in  later  life.'  All  perceive  as  excessive  emphasis  on  discipline, 
a  lack  of- opportunity  for  meaningful  student  influence  upon  curricula  and 
school  activitie/,.and  the  general  difficulty  of  expressing  oneself  within 
the  school  environment.    The  teachers  are  for  the  most  part  regarded  with 
indifference  or  faint  hostility,  although  Tim  (who  is  very  much  concerned  • 
with  responsibility  and  correct  behavior)  expresses  his  disapproval  of  "kids 
who  cause  trouble  in  class."    Clearly  none  of  these  subjects  would-be 
adverse  to  having  a  lijttle  fun  at  the  teacher's  expense,  if  the  opportunity 
were  to  arise. 

Although  Jeff  is  the  highest  ranked  student  taking  part  in  the 
study,  he  is  also  the  most  critical  of  the  school.    According  to  Jeff, 
"students  do  as  little  as  possible.    Problems  are  not  dealt  with,  and  most 
of  the  kids  would  rather  be  somewhere  e!se."    As  if  to  emphasise  his 
courage  and  impudence  in  the  face  of  authority,  he  relates  two  anecdotes 
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in  which  he  was  the  central  figure  confronting  female  teachers  who  accused 
.him  of  creating  disturbances.    He  insists  that  he  was  not  cowed  into 
apologizing  and  expressed  his  scorn  for  his  accusers  by  mimicking  them 
mercilessly. 

The  girls  are  evenly  divided  in  their  assessment  of  the  school. 
Jean  and  Beverly  express  themselves  bluntly:     "The  place  stinks."  They 
agree  that  teachers  are  not  open  or  available  to  students,  that  the  "smart 
kids"  receive  better  treatment,  and  that  their  school  work  gives  them 
no  sense  of  challenge  or  feelings  of  accomplishment.    By  contrast, 
Theresa  and  Kathleen  are  almost  enthusiastic  about  the  school,  feeling 
that  the  principal  was  doing' a  great  job  "because  he  is  so  strict."  They 
both  mention  £he  "global  classroom"  program,  which  they  describe  as  an 
opportunity  for  seventh  graders  to  take  part  in  various  cultural  events 
in  the  city  of  Boston  and  to  meet  other  students  from  different  backgrounds. 
The  teacher  in  charge  of- this  program  chooses  students  who  are  —  in  , 
Theresa's  words  —  "good,  outgoing,  interested  in  class."  Both  girls 
had  participated  in  this  program.     Whereas  Jean  and  Beverly  express  the 
joij^t  opinion  that  the  school  is  a  mess,  the  other  pair  feel  that  its 
activities  are  usually  very  well  organized.  0 
2.      Out-of -School  Learning 

Outside  of  school,  the  primary  interest  of  the  boys  is  sports  — 
basketball,  football ,  baseball.    Only  Tim  seems  to  have  a  more  than 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  world  of  adults,  though  this  does  not  preclude 
sharing  the  interests  of  his  peers.     During  the  first  meeting,  he  spoke 
intelligently  about  the  relative  hazards  of  Carter  and  Reagan,  deplored 
a  general  lack  of  interest  in  the  consequences  of  pollution,  and  criticized 
the  intolerant  attitude  toward  Blacks  of  some  of  his  southern  relatives. 
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It  was  hard  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  his  parents  encourage  these 
interests.     It  seen*  that  Tim  develops  his  opinions  by  watching  television 
and  reading  the  newspapers,  that  he  lacks  frequent  opportunity  to  express 
himself,  and  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  visits  of  the  researcher. 

Andy's  parents  encourage  him  not  to  have  negative  feelings  toward 
Blades,  and  to  be  polite  in  public.    He  does  not  believe  that  he  learns 
very  much  when  he  goes  on  trips  with  them,  but  sometimes  they  show  him 
how  to  do  things  around  the  house,  like  operating  the  washing  machine. 

Mike's  parents  do  not  encourage  him  to  read,  since  they  say 
he  is  always  reading  and  has  to  be  persuaded  to  go  out  to  play,  an;assertion 
that  seems  questionable.  Mike  appears  to  spend  most  of  his  time  at  the 
nearby  park,  playing  catch  with  his  friends,  and  was  happiest  when  he 
could  persuade  the  fieldworker  to  join  them. 
3. 1  Aspirations 

"  The  aspirations  of  .est  of  the  boys  are  directed  towards  careers 
in  sports.    A  good  baseball  or  hockey  tea*  will  deteodne  their  choice 
cf  college  and,  although  aware  of  the  odds  against  becoming  a  professional. 
they  do  not  see*  to  have  thought  about  what  they  will  do  if  they  do  not 
achieve  their  pri»ary  ambition.    Only  Tin,  is  realistic  about  hie  chances. 
„.  remarks  that  "A  kid  is  as  likely  to  Mke  the  big  leagues  as  to  „ake  a 
successful  career  for  himself  as  a  brain  surgeon.-    «.  is  going  to  go  to 
college  so  that  ha  will  be  able  to  find  a  good  job  if  he  does  not  succeed 
,s  a  football  player.    He  has  also  thought  of  Joining  the  Saw  because 
-you  get  to  travel  and  leam  a  trade."    He'  does  not  want  to  join  the 
w  because  they  "only  teach  you  to  kill  people  and  what  use  is  that," 
«...  parents  do  not  put  pressure  on  „U  to  study  but  they  do  "reMnd"  hi. 
f  recently,  and  ha  is  aware  that  they  think  ha  should  spend  -ore  ti»e 


at  his  books.  o  -  , 
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A  number  of  other  students  perceive  that  their  parents  "do  not 
mind  what  career  they  choose,  although  they  are  careful  to  distinguish  this 
lack  of  parental  initiative  from  indifference.    Aspirations  toward  a 
career  in  sports  are  invariably  encouraged  and  the  parents  take  pride  in 
their  children's  achievements-    Students  in  the  higher  divisions  at  school 
seem  under  more  pressure  to  be  academically  successful,  although  they  do 
not  perceive  their  parents'  behavior  as  pressure-    Those  students  who  are 
less  successful  in  school,  judging  from  their  position  in  the  division 
lists,  feel  that  their  parents'  expectations  are  not  demanding:  the 
criterion  of  a  good  career  seemed  to  be  "satisfaction,"  rather  than 

"success." 

4.  Maturity 

Only  one  of  the  boys  seems  completely  satisfied  with  his  parents' 
impression  of  his  maturity,  as  indicated  by  the  degree  of  autonomy  and 
freedom  which  they  allow  him.    Paul  is  perfectly  content  to  remain  in  the 
'1£Sw8diate  vicinity  of  his  house;  all  his  friends  live  on  his  street.  He 
does  not  share  the  other  boys'  interest  in  sports,  and  expresses  very 
little  curiosity  about  the  world  outside  his  home.    He  admits  that  he 
did  not  think  of  visiting  the  adjoining  cities,  and  anyway  he  does  not  \ 
know  how  to  travel  on  his  own.    t§.t* i 

Jeff  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  as  regards  independent 

ft 

self-assertion.    He  has  made  a  bus  trip  to  New  Hampshire  on  his  own  in 
order  to  visit  his  girlfriend,  and  he  insists  that  his  parents  place  few 
or  no  restrictions  on  his  movements.    He  writes  regularly  to  his  girlfriend 
and  is  convinced  that  they  will  eventually  be  married.    However,  his 
studied  indifference  to  adult  authority  seems  intended  to  affront,  rather 
than  to  establish  autonomy.    Jeff  talks  with  affected  familiarity  about 
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matters  in  which  adults  might  consider  his  interest  improper.  For 
example,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  his  friends,  he  tells  the  fieldworker 
about  a  radio  interview  he  heard  in  which  a  female  singer  discussed 
ner  homosexuality.    Jeff's  attitude  toward  the  woman  is  implicitly 
critical,  though  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  also  fascinated.    His  friend 
makes  no  comment  upon  his  dramatic  account  of  the  interview.  Jeff's 
intention  seems  to  be  to  impress  his  ffiend  by  his  familiarity  with 
matters  that  appear  slightly  shocking,  and  (possibly)  to  elicit  some 
further  information  of  a  similar  nature  from  the  researcher. 

Many  of  the  subjects  complain  that  their  parents  are  over- 
protective.    Parental  fears  and  prohibitions  seem  focused  on  the  surrounding 
cities  and  towns,  rather  than  Rumfield.    One  mother  emphasized  that  the 
researcher  must  not  take  her  son  out  of  the  neighborhood,  though  the 
stricture  may  have  also  been  based  on  a  reluctance  to  commit  him  -.to 
the  responsibility  of  a  stranger.    The  downtown  area  of  Boston  is  under- 
standably regarded  as  unsafe.    Most  of  the  students  are  forbidden  to 
go  there  unaccompanied  by  an  adult,  with  the  exception  of  Robbie,  whose 
mother  works  in  Boston,  and  who  is  free  to  travel  alone  by  public  transport, 
perhaps  because  his  mother  is  more  familiar  with  areas  outside  Rumfield 

than  some  of  the  other  parents. 

Tim  is  the  only  student  in  the  group  who  takes  an  interest  in 
community  affairs.    He  deplores  the  fact  that  "hundreds  of  kids"  in  the 
neighborhood  "hang  out"  on  the  streets  or  in  the  parks  at  night,  drinking 
and  taking  drugs.    Yet  he  is  quick  to  point  out  that  the  lack  of  community 
facilities  contributes  to  this  situation..   If  the  kids  had  somewhere  to 
go,  they  Wouldn't  be  out  on  the  streets.    Tim  has  a  highly  developed 
^sense  of  fairness  and  responsibility.     He  refuses  to  condemn  kids  who 
get  into  trouble,  speculating  that  family  problems  or  poverty  may  have  a 
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significant  influence  on -their  behavior.    Of  all  the  students  only  Tim 
seems  to  be  attempting  to  assimilate  the  complexities  of  the  adult  world. 
In  discussing  a  novel  .(presumably  intended  for  teenagers)  which  he 
borrowed  from  the  school  library,  he  is  most  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  actions  of  the  protagonists  are  not  represented  as  uniformly 
good  and  responsible •    The  other  students,  though  striving  for 
independence  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  still  look  to  their  parents 
as  arbiters  of  right  and  wrong.     Tim  seems  to  have  gone  beyond  the  bounded 
world  of  childhood,  attempting  to  solve  some  elementary  problems  of  morality 
for  himself. 


9 
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G.     Conclusions  ' 

One  of  the  most  striking  impressions  in  almost  six  months  of  field- 
Work  concerns  the  reserve  and  inhibition  that  characterized  the  behavior 
of  most  the  the  subjects.     It  may  be  that  the  visits  to  each/ family  were 
not  frequent  enough- to  allow  full  rapport  to  be  estal^hed.  However, 
almost  all  of  the  students  seemed  quite  at  ease  in  the  company  of  the 
worker  by  the  time  the  study  ended.    The  observations  thus  obtained  provide 
a  partial  basis  for  the  following  speculations  about  the  lives  of  the 

youngsters  outside  the  research  situation. 

"  ft 
Almost  without  exception  these  seventh  graders  are  slow  to  express 

feelings  and  emotions  of  any  kind.    One  might  expect  young  adolescents  to 
have  difficulty  articulating  their  feelings,  since  self-expression  is 
an  ability  highly  cultivated  even  by  few  adults.    However,  in  addition 
to  responding  monosyllabically  to  questions  touching  upon  personal  feelings, 
these  youngsters  give  little  facial  or  physical  indication  of  what  they  are 
feeling  at  any  time,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  they 
are  happy  or  sad,  whether  they  are  positive  or  negative  about  the  presence 
of  the  fieldworker,  not  to  mention  about' mo re  complex  emotions,  number 
of  the  subjects  shares  a  manner  of  speaking  that  is  remarkably  inexpressive, 
a  "monotone  that  excludes  inflections  of  feeling.    They  seldom  laugh  out- 
right or  express  enthusiasm  for  an  aspect  of  their  lives  that  they  are 
discussing.    This  demeanor  does  not  indicate  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
study,  we  believe,  since  most  of  the  children  continued  to  assert  their 
interest  and  to  participate  in  it  for  the  full  duration.    Their  lack  of 
affect  appears  to  be  habitual  and  something  of  which  they  are  not  aware. 

This  reserve  and  absence  of  expressiveness  also  appears  to  characterize 
relations  between  children  and  parents.    None  of  the  subjects  doubts  his/her 
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parents'  feelings  for  them,  but  most  state  that  their  parents'  affection  is 
*  rarely  expressed  directly.    Although  some  of  the  parent*  are  physically 

demonstrative  with  their  children,  the  proof  of  parental  affection  for 
■  these  youths  resides  not  so  much  in  the  physical  or  emotional  contact  as 

in  tangible  demonstrations  via  gifts  and  vacations:    objects  anci  services 

r  '  r 

received  from  the  parents . 

A  familiar  configuration  in  the  families  is  a  dominant,  articulate 
mother  and  relatively  reserved,  passive  father.    In  such  cases  the  mother 
seemed  to  determine  the -family 's  orientati'on  toward  the  researcher  by 
expressing  more  interest  in  the  study  than  the  spouse  and  by  asking 
questions  about  her  child's  progress.    Although  the  students  frequently 
mention  prohibitions  generated  by  the  father,  -these  usually  pertain  to 
matters  external  to  the  home.    The  father  seems  a  figurehead  who  exercises 
the  responsibility  of  mediating  between  the  family  and- the  outside  world; 
within  the  home  the  mother  is  probably  the  real* power,  or  authority.' 
This  observation  accords  with  previous  research  with  Irish-American  families 
•However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  families  described 
in  this  study  are  ethnically  mixed  and  that  at  least  one  of  the  "dominant- 
mothers  referred  to  is  of  Italian  descent. 

All  of  the  parents,  without  exception,  are  interested  in  their 
children's  school  and  future  prospects.    Their  ambitions  for  their  sons 
and  daughters  are  modest  and  realistic,  and  there  is  little  pressure  placed 
upon  the  students  to  distinguish  themselves  academically.     Outside  of 
school,  parents  are  most  likely  to  encourage  their  children's  interest 
in  sports,  especially  for  boys.    The  students'  conception  of  the  future  is 
generally  vague.    Their  plans  do  not  extend  beyond  high  school,  and  the 
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boys'  ambitions  almost  invariably  center  upon  sports.    With  one  notable 
exception,  the  youngsters  expressed _ little  connection  with  the  adult 
economic,  political,  and  social  world.    Their  parents  regard  these  boys 
and  girls  as  completely  dependent  upon  the  family;  a  few  youngsters 
complain  that' they  want  more  autonomy,  but  most  seem  to  accept  their 

parents  1  judgements . 

The  attitude  of  the  youngsters  toward  their  ethnic  backgrounds  is 
ambiguous.    They,  are  quick  to  identify  themselves  as  Irish  and  to  assert 
'  that  this  fact  means  something  to  them,  but  they  are  at  a  loss  as  to 
say  how  they  acquired  this  awareness  of  their  origins  and  insistent  that 
being  Irish  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  their  daily  lives.    They  do  not 
perceive  differences  between  Irish-Americans  and  other  ethnic  groups, 
and  considerations  of  ethnicity  do  not  appear  to  enter  into  peer  relations.  ^ 
Probably  within  each  extended  family  there  is  a  figure,  usually  a  grand- 
parent, whom  the  students  link  with  Ireland  and  things  Irish,  but  their 
interest  in  these  matters  is  not  easily  engaged.    Only  a  few  of  the  parents 
have  visited  Ireland,  and  although  interest  in  their  background  must  have 
formed  part  of  their  motivation  to  participate  in  the  study,  they  do  not 
talk  to  their  children  about  either  the  past  or  the  present-day  significance 
of  being  Irish^American.    The  students  are  -inclined  to  regard  ethnicity 
as  largely  irrelevant  to  their  concerns.  ' 

The  subjects'  attitude  toward  religion,  once  closely  identified 
with  ethnicity  in  Irish-American  communities,  is  largely  one  of  mild 
indifference.    As  with  politics,  ethnicity  and  issues  pertaining  to  the 
larger  world,  it  does  not  engage  their  interest.    They  are  aware  that 
interest  in  many  adult  concerns  can  be  rationally  justified,  but  religion 
seems  to  them  especially  irrelevant  to  the  practical  world,  and  they  view 
it  as  a  piece  with  other  obligations  which  they  would  rather  avoid. 
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*    All  of  -the  families  give  the  appearance  of  inhabiting  an  orderly 
home  environment*.    Each  sibling  perceives  clearly  his/her  place  with^n^^ 
the- household,  the  chores  he/she  is  expected  to  perform,  and  the  prohibitions 
^Lch  applied  to  him/her.     This  order  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the 
children's  awareness^of  constraints  upon  their  behavior  rather  than  by  an 
approach  to  discipline  and  problems  involving  discussion  and  active 
participation  by  the  young.  ,  The  family  also  tends  to  present  a  united 
front  to  the  outside  world.    When  some  of  the  students  discerned  a  critical 
implication  in  questions  pertaining  to  their  relations  with  parents  and 
siblings ,  they  were  quick  to  assert  that  these  relations  are  invariably 
harmonious ,  even  though  their  behavj-oi:  frequently  pointed  to  the- opposite 

s 

conclusion.  « 

Finally ,  it  should  be  born  in  mind  that  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  study  attracted  a  particular  type  of  family:    namely ,  one  in  which  the 
home  was  stable  enough  to  accommodate  the  occasional  intrusions  of  a 
stranger ,  in  which  the  parents  are  moderately  successful  in  the  tasks  of 
child-rearing,  and  the  children  largely  free  *$$  serious  problems  of  n 
adjustment.    The  researchers  do  not  claim  that  the  families  studied  are\ 
representative  of  Irish-Americans  thoughout  the  U.S.    They  have  attempted, 
hbwever,  to  describe  certain  aspects  of  family  life  in  the  Irish-American 
community  of  Rumfield  and  to  record  the  impressions  and  perceptions  of 
their  home  environments  communicated  to  them  by  students  in5  the  seventy 
grade  at  Sharman  Junior  High.    The  researchers  thank  the  families  who 
participated  for  their  cooperation  and  hospitality  and  hope  that  they 
will  derive  some  benefit  from  the  final  phase  of  the  study,  when  the 
quantitative  results  are  presented  to  the  staff  at  Sharman  Junior  High. 
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IV,  ARMENIAN-AMERICAN 

A.  /Introduction 

•  1.  Armenians;  Historic  Perspective 
<  a,    Armenians  in  the  Middle  East: 

Armenia  is  one  of  the  oldest  civilizations  in  the 

Middle  East,  but  a  culture  little  .known,to  most  Americans-    For  this 

S  ) 
reason;  the 'present  section  of  this  report  is  somewhat  longer  than; 

the  first  sections  of  the  other  reports. 

Stone  Age  remnants  found  in  Armenia  are  evidence  that 
anoient* tribes  inhabited  the  area  from  time  immemorial,    beyond  written 
records,  in  prehistoric  epochs.    Although  modern  Armenians  speak  an 
Indo-European  language,  they  ar'e  the  descendents  of  people  who  inhabited 
Eastern  Anatolia  and  later  founded  qne  of  the  largest  empires  of  the 
region,  Arartu," second  only  to  the  Assyrian  Empire.    Their  story  is 
•one  of  the  richest  as  well  as  complicated  ones  in  the  region,  "spiced  ^ 
with  legend,"  and-  interlaced  with  the  politics  cf  the  East  and  West. 
Conversion  to  Christianity*-  from  the  pre-Christian  tradition  introduced 

a  new  set  of  values.    Armenia  has  been  shaped  by  d'iverse  historical  and 

•  -  '  , 

ideologicalvmovements  that  have  swept  through  the  region.  -» 

The  Armenian  plateau  is  an  elevated  tableland  surrounded 

on  all  sides  by  volcahic  mountain  ranges,  deep  valleys,  and  gorges.  The 

"country  is  drained  by  the  Euphrates*  Tigris,  Djorokh,  Halys,  Kura,  and 

"  Araxes  rivers,  and  three  major  lakes:.   Van,  Sevan,  and  Urmia.    The  fertile 

lands  qf  the  Ararat  plain  and  the  Van  .district  supply  the^Armenian  heartland 

with  numerous  kinds  of  natural  goods.    This  rugged  tableland  cluster 

is  also  quite  rich  in  precious  and  semi-precious  metals  and  minerals. 

Its  climate  is  extremely  varied,  with  short  summers  when  it  is  hot  and 

arid  in  the  lowlands  and  mild  and  pleasant  in  'the  highlands,  and  mountain 

\  f-  * 

winters  that  are  extremely  long  and  cold. 
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The  history  of  the  Armenians  consists  of  two  major  periods, 
pre-Christian  and  Christian.    Armenia  first  appeared  in  recorded  history 
in  Sumerian    scriptures,  in  which  Armenian  northerners  are  referred  to 
as  "Suberians,"  and  later  in  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  ninth  century 
B.C.,  during  the  reigns  of.  Kings  Darius  and  Xerxes  of  Persia  and  in  the 
'lifetime  of  Herodotus,  "the  father  of- history."    One  part  of  the  Armenian 
people  was  call  "Hayasa;"  this  name  became  the  name  of  the  land,  "Hayastan . " 

From  "the  decline  of  Urartu  to  the  conversion  to  Christianity 
in  the^ofcrth  century  A.D.,  powerful  dynasties  ruled  and  the  nation  became 
a  "great  powlr,"  especially  in  the  years  between  95  and  55  B.C.  Like 
all  great  powers  in  classical  history,  the  Armenian  Empire  gradually 
lost  control  over  its  vast  territories,  which  ranged  from  the  Caucasus 
Mountains  to  the  border  of  Judea. 

After  losing  her  strength,  Armenia  was  the  scene  .of  invasions, 
bloody  contests,  and  occupations  by  Romans,  Persians,  and  Byzantine  Greeks, 
which  respectively  controlled  the  eastern  and  westernprovinces  of  Armenia 
until  thi- fourth  century  A*.D.  Then  an  unprecedented  «ent  changed  the 
'history  of  Armenia  and  the  fate  of  her  people  for  centuries  to  come: 
Armenia  became  the  first  Christian  nation  in -the  world.  , 

Christianity^is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  Armenia 
^  .  o 

by  two  of  the  apostles,  Thaddeus  and  Bartholomew,  and.  is  described  as 

the  established  religion  of  the  state  by  St.  JJregory  the  Illuminator 

in  301  A.D.     In  the  year  406  A.D.  a  national  alphabet  was  introduced 

by'  St.  Mesrgp  Mashtotz.    The  alphabet  caused  Armenian  literature  to  flourish 

and  for  the  first  time  the  Bible  was  translated^ into  Armenian. 

The  combination  of  a  state  church  and  a  national  alphabet 

created  a  strong  sense  of 'distinctiveness,  identity,  national  consciousness, 

and  ethnocentrism.    This  bon$  ^sted  for  centuries  and  proved  of  vital 
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importance  in  preserving  Armenian  unity.    It  also  alienated  Armenia  from 
Zoroastrian  Persia,  and 'triggered  new  tensions  and  conflicts  with  th|. 
Byzantine  Empire  to  the  east,  which  ended  with  the  carving  up  of  the 
country  between  the  two  larger  states.    For  centuries  the  Armenian  provinces 
were  governed  by  appointed  governors  of  both  Persian  and  Greek  origin. 
A-  the  same  time,  numerous  attempts  were  made  by  the'Persians  to  assimilate 
their  subjects  by  converting  them,  into  Zoroastrianism,  which  the  Armenians 
resisted  vigorously.    Conversion  efforts  by  the  Persians  proved  fruitless 
until  the*  emergence  of  islam/which  changed  the  history  of  Persia  herself. 

The  ideologically  and  physically  fresh  armies  of  Islam, 
inspired  by  belief  in 'the  power  of  Allah  (God),  emerged  from  the  h<**rt 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  reached  the  souther,  frontiers  of  Armenia 
in  639  A.D.    Arabs  soon  dominated  Armenia,  strongly  influencing  her  culture, 
values,  laws,  and  regulations,  and  also  bringing  destruction  and  devastation. 
These  planted  the  seeds  of  the  national  revolts  and  uprisings  which  occurred, 
in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

For  the  next  500  year.s,  from  885  to  1375*Armenia  enjc^ed 
intermittent  periods  of  independence.    Three  major  dynasties  (Baratids, 
Rubenids,  and  the  Franco-Armenia 'dynasty  of *Lusignans)  ruled  Armenia 
from  the  shore  of  ^Mediterranean  to  the  highlands  of  Van.    The  last 
of  these  dynaties  played  a  great  role  in  the  Crusades.    At  the  same  time 
the  dynasties  experienced  consecutive  invasions  by  the  Seljuk  Turks, 
Mongols,  Tatars,  Turkomans,'  Egyptian  Mamluks,  and  Ottaman  (Osmanli)  Turks, 
who  spread  horror  and  destruction.    Thousands  of  people  were  slain,  cities 
were  plundered  and  centers  of  art  and  culture  were  destroyed.  These 
conquests.brought  Armenia  to  the  brink  culturally,  economically,  and 
politically;  the  entire  civilization  was  nearly  destroyed  as  the  population 

r 

of  Armenia  was  reduced  by  over  ninety,  percent., 
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The  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1453 
changed  the  direction  of  .history 0in  the  Middle  East,  including  Armenia. 
On  the  ruins  of  Armenia  emerged  an  empire  which  dominated  the  whole 
Fertile  Crescent  and  even  the  Balkans  in  Europe.     Armenians,  along 
with  numerous  other  cultures  and  peoples,  became  part  of  a  pre- 
dominantly Moslem,  pluralistic,  and  multi-racial  society.     At  the 
same  time,  Armenians  were  subject  to  centuries  of  domination, 
oppression  and  exploitation. 

Eur^pe-i^i-^3-J^  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 

nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  mass  movements  and  uprisings  of  many 
oppressed  groups.    These  events  affected  the  already  old  Ottoman 

Empire  which  was  headed ^towards  decline.     Internally,  the  Empire 

S3 

contended  with  national  uprisings,  and  externally  it  was  endanged  by 
the  growing  power  of  Persia  and  Czarist  Russia.    The  Balkan  States 
struggled  successfully  towards  their  independence,  but  Armenia's  fate 
was  different,  partly  as  a  result  of  her  strategic  and  geopolitical 
position.    The  outcome  was  finalized  in  the  tragic  events  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century. 

This  time  Armenia  was  partitioned  among  the  three  main  powers 
of  the  region:  Persia,  Russia,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire.     The  Armenians?' 
appeal  to  the  Western  powers  for  the  liberation  of  their  provinces 
did  not  produce  any  positive  results.     They  were .unsuccessful  in 
their  demands  for  reforn^  and  basic  rights  in  their  own  homeland. 
The  emergence  of  an  Armenian  petite  bourgeosie  and  intelligentsia  . 
exacerbated  the  situation.    Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  Balkan 
peoples  in  their  bids  for  independence,  the  Church  and  intelligentsia 
joined  to  produce  a  solid  front  with  the  petite  bourgeosie  and 
peasantry  in  demanding  an  independent  or  autonomous  Armenia.  ?; 
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The  Ottoman  Empire,  "The  Sick  Man  of  Europe ,"  was  already 
on  its  death  bed.     Secret  societies,  political  parties,  and  terror- 
istic revolutionary  groups  sprang  up,  both  in  Turkish  and  Russian 
Armenia.    In  the  major  cities  of  the  Empire  protests,  riots  and 
demonstrations  exploded  and  were  repressed  with  brutality  by  the 
police  force  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  massacres.     The  slaughter 
of  Armenians  in  Constantinople  in  1876-77  was  followed  by  similar 
episodes  in  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  costing  the  Armenian  nation  some 
500,000  souls. 

The  most  tragic  period  of  Armenian  history  had  started. 
~Afte Tr~the~~RevoTutI^^  JL9Q8,  the  situation 


of  Christian  minorities,  especially  Armenians,  not  only  failed  to 
improve  but  worsened.    Turkish-Armenian  reconciliation  turned  out 
to  be  a  false  hope.     In  1909  new  massacres  occurred,  this  time  in 
Cilicia.     The  Young  Turk  government,  pursuing  Pan-Turanistic  goals 
of  a  homogeneous  and  Turkified  empire  free  of  Gentiles  (Christians) , 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  First  World  War  to  achieve  these  ends. 
Physical  annihilation    would  solve,  the"Armenian  Question"  once  and 
forever.     More  than  2.5  million  Armenians  were  brutally  massacred  in 
the  presence  of  missionaries,  military  advisors,  and  politicians 
from  various  wetern  nations.    Almost  another  million  were  forcefully 
deported  from  their  homeland.    Properties  were  damaged,  plundered, 
and  looted.     A  whole  nation  was  buried  alive. 

Three  years  after  the  horrible  events  of  the  first  holocaust 
of  the  twentieth  century,  a  tiny  republic  arose  from  the  ruins  and 
ashes  in  Eastern  Armenia,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Trans-Caucasian 
Federation.    On  May  28,  1918,  Armenia  declared  itself  an  independent 
republic  and  was  recognized  in  1920  by  the  Allied  nations  plus  Turkey, 

in  the  Treaty  of  Sevre.     A  year  later,  'subsequent  to  a  secret  agree- 
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merit  between  Turkey  and  the  new  Soviet  government ,  two  major  provinces 
of  the  Republic  were  occupied  by  Turkey,     Months  later  the  remainder 
of  the  Armenian  Republic  was  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union,  becoming 
the  fifteenth  Republic  of  the  Soviet  conglomerate . 

Today  Soviet  Armenia  exists,  lives,  and  flourishes  as  the 
first  and  last  home  base  of  the  Armenian  people,  occupying  only 
one  tenth  of  her  historical  territories.     It  is  geographically  the 
smallest,  most  homogeneous,  and  densely  populated  republic  among 
the  fifteen  constituting  the  U.S.S.R.    One-third  of  existing  Armenians 
live  in  the  Soviet  Armenian  Republic;  almost  two-thirds  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  world;  only  a  handful  remain    in  Turkey,  Armenians 
struggle  with  estrangement,  widespread  dispersion  from  the  Middle 
East  to  North  Africa  and  North  and  South  America,  cultural  dis- 
placement, and  linguistic  alienation:  all  in  all,  the  deepest 
challenge  yet  to  their  religious  and  national  continuity, 

b.  Migration  in  the  History  of  the  Armenians 

Because  of  her  geographical  position,  Armenia  always  has 

been  a  link  between  the  east  and  west.    Her  boundaries  have  been  very 

elastic  due  to  many  historical  factors.    Her  culture  and  traditions, 

as  well  as  her  people,  have  been  constantly  exposed  to  or  engulfed 

by  great  empires.    Her  people  have  acquired  obligatory  experience 

in  establishing  communities  of  compatriots  in  other  countries. 

They  early  sent  representatives  and  delegates  and  became  members  of 

courts,  military  leasers,  nobles,  and  even  emperors  and  empresses 

in  nations  such  as  Byzantium,  Persia,  and  Georgia. 

The  emigration  of  Armenians  from  their  homeland  on  a  mass  , 

scale  first  took  place  .during  the  upheavals  of  the  eleventh  century, 

especially  after  1064.    The  causes  of  Armenian  expatriation  were  and 
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are  mainly  political,  but  also  include  religious  persecution,  racial 
harrassment,  the  establishment  of  successful  Armenian  communities 
in  distant  lands,  the  development  of  commercial  centers,  and  finally 
the  fear  of  assimilation  and  annihilation.      After  the  fall  of  the 
last  Armenian  kingdom  in  Cilicia  in  1375,  hundreds  of  thousands 
took  refuge  in  "unknown"  territories:     around  the  Mediterranean,  in 
the  Balkans,  and  in  the  Crimea,  Russia,  and  Poland. 

The  third  large  wave  of  Armenian  exodus  came  as  a  result 
of  the  Turco-Persian  War  which  ended  nith  the  domination  by  Persia  of 
"the  eastern  provinces  of  Armenia,  and  at  the  same  time  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians  in  the  western  provinces.    During  the  Persian, retreat 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great',  ordered  the  complete  destruction  of  the-eastem  - 
provinces  and  the  forced  deportation  of  their  people.     As  a  result, 
many  Armenians  evacuated  to  the  north,  settling  on  the  banks  of 
the  Volga  River;  later  they  joined  earlier  Armenian  emigrants  in 
Moldavia,  Bukovina,  and  Poland.     But  the  majority  of  Armenians 
"from  the  eastern  provinces  were  forced  into  a  difficult  journey 
in  1605  and  settled  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Persian  capital,  Isphahan. 
They  called  the  city  New  Jul fa  and  it -became  the  point  of  origin  of 
the  Iranian-Armenian  communities  which. later  developed  and  spread 
throughout  Iran.     From  Persia,  Armenians  moved  towards  the  East 
where  they  established  colonies  in  India,  Java,  Singapore,  and  more 
recently  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Armenian  massacres  by  the  Turks  in  the  late  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  is  one  of  the  catastropic  tragedies  of  modern 
history.    The  massacres  resulted  in  the  dispersion  of  people  by  forced 
marches  into. the  Mesbpotamian  desert  and  the  destruction  of  most  of 
a  nation  physically,  culturally,  economically,  and  socially,  as  well 

as  psychologically.    Today  most  of  the  Armenian  communities  in  the 
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Middle  East— i.e.,  in -Lebanon,  Iraq,  Syria,  Jordan,  and  Egypt— are 
the -products  of  these  disastrous  events. 

Armenian  diaspora  is  a  reality  today-    Only  one-third 
of  the  Armenian  people  live  in  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Armenia. 
Decades  after  their  deportation  and  resettlement  in  new  lands, 
Armenians  continue  to  move  from  country  to  country,  from  previously 
settled  regions  to  new  territories  and  continents.    Terrorized  by 
fresh  memories  of  genbcide  and  the  lessons  of  their  ill-fated  history, 
Armenians  flee  their  adopted  homelands  to  seek  more  hospitable 
environments,  whenever  they  sense  rising  political  and  economic 
turmoil  that  might  end  in  ethno-religious  crisis  and  military  conflicts. 


2.         Armenians  in  the  United  States  *  , 

The  first  Armenians  to  arrive  on  American  soil  appeared 
not  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  in  the  1600' s.    According  to 
documents  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  a  man  called  "Martin  the 
Armenian,"  or  "Martin  Ye  Armenia,"  originally  from  Persia,  came  to 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1618-1619  (Federal  Writers  Project,  1937:25). 
The  records  also  speak  of  two  Armenians  who  came  to  Virginia  as 
•servants  of  Edward  Diggs,  a  noted  leader,  in  1653.    However,  during  the 
next  two  centuries  no  significant  mass  migration  of    Armenians  to 
the  United  States  was  recorded. 

In' the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  activities 
of  American  missionaries  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Near  East  opened  new 
possibilities  for  the  Armenians,  as  well  as  other  Christian* minorities 
in  the  region  who  sought  a  better  life  and  higher  education  in  the  New 
World.     Statistical  records  show  that  about  fifty  Armenian  immigrants 
arrived  in  the  U.S.  between  the  years  1851  and  1870  (Wertzman,  1928:2). 
Between  1870  and  187.5  dozens  of  Armenians  arrived  in  the  U.S.  from 
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Turkey,  most  of  them  settling  in  New  York  City  (Wertzman,  1978:3). 
According  to  one  estimate,  as  late  as  1870  there  were  only  69  Armenians 
in  the  U.S.   (Federal  Writers  Project,  1937:26). 

Disturbances  in  the  Turks'  Asian  provinces,  which  reflected 
the  struggles  of  several  national  minorities  for  emancipation  and 
resulted  in  the  horrible  events  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  that  are  discussed  above,  caused  a  huge  influx 
of  the  Armenians  to  the  U.S.  Migrations  after  1875  occurred  in  distinct 
waves.    The  years  1876-1877  marked  the  beginning  of  persecution  of 
Armenians  in  Turkey  and  stimulated  the  first  *ajor  inpouring  of 
Armenians.    The  second  wave  occurred  in  1894-1896,  following  the 
^Hamidian  Massacres",  planned  slaughters  that  took  the  lives  of  about 
250,000  Armenians  (Wertzman,  1978:4).    Others  fled  the  homeland  to 
join  their  "co-nationals"  in  the  U.S.  and  other    countries.  As  the 
result  of  these  occurrences,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  70,982 
Armenians  lived  in  the  U.S.,  mainly  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  , 
Rhode  Island,  and  California. 

During  the  decades  prior  to  1900  the  Armenian-American 
community  started  to  take  shape:     Parishes  were  established  and  news- 
papers, both  political  organs  and  neutral  chronicles  of  various 
aspects  of  community  life,  were  published.    Student  associations  and 
"  ethnically-based  societies  serving  a  variety  of  purposes  flourished, 
with  the  primary  goal  of  assisting  the  immigrants  to  become  permanent 
members  o"f  American  Society. 

During  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  were 
written  some  of  the  "blackest  pacts  of  history."    In  1909  the  Turkish 
massacres  of  Armenians Vesumed,  this  time  in  Cilicia,  taking  the  lives 
of  more  than  30,000  people.    During  the  War  years  of  1914-1918  an 
estimated  1,500,000  Armenians  lost  their  lives,  thousands  more  were 
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proselytized  to  Islam    by  force,  and  about  1,000,000  were  deported 
or  expelled  from  their  homeland  or  chose  to  flee  from  their  native 
soil.    These  traumatic  events  actually  caused  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Armenian  immigrants  who  reached  the  United  States,  which 
was  vigorously  reversed  during  the  next  decade. 

An  estimated  30,000  Armenians  came  to  the  U.S.  between 
the  years  1920  and  19  31,  most  of  whom  settled  in  previously  estab- 
lished Armenian  communities  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  City,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  and  California  (Wertzman,  1978:9).    The  disappearance  of 
the  independent  Armenian  state,  at  the  same  time  as  the  establishment 
of  the  Kemalist  regime  in  Turkey,  forced  Armenians  to  leave  Armenia, 
seek  refuge  in  Neighboring  Middle  Eastern  countries  and  (in  lesser 
numbers)  take  refuge  in  the  already  established  communities  in  the  U.S. 

Armenian  immigrants  came  to  the  U.S.  after  1924  under 
"turkish"  quotas.     As  a  result,  the  annual  inflow    of  Armenians  was 
reduced  to  the  legal  maximum  of  100  or  less   (Minasian,  1972:107).  Some 
Armenian  refugees,  including  orphans,  managed  to  settle  in  the  U.S. 
with  the  assistance  of  Fridtjof  Nansen,'  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  using  what  became  known  as  "Nansen  Passports" 
(Minasian,  1975:108) . 

Armenian  immigration  increased  significantly  after  World  War  II 
Thousands  used  various  provisions  in  U.S.  immigration  laws,  designer*  to 
aid  displaced  persons  and  anti-communists,  to  leave  their  adopted 
homelands  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  to  seek  their  futures  in 
the  U.S.    After  1965,  when  the  quota  system  was  abolished,  sharp  new 
waves  appeared  from  the  Middle  East,  especially  Lebanon,  Stimulated  by 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  . 

At  the  present  time  an  estimated  550,000  Armenians  live  in  the.. 
U.S.*  concentrated  mostly  in  the  New  England  states,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
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Washington (D.C.) ,  Chicago,  Texas,  California,  and  Oregon,  as  well  as 
other  scattered  areas. 
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B.    Community  Studied 

The  first  Armenians  in  the  Boston  area  came  to  Cambridge 
in  1891,  where  they  found  employment^ at  the  Simplex  Wire  and  Cable 
Works-    Another  substantial  group,  many  of  them  small  tradesmen, 
settled  in  Boston's  South  End.    The^90,0  Boston  Directory  listed 
185  male  Armenians  in  trades  and  business  (Mirak,  1975) . 

The  census  for  1930  lists  15,000  Armenians  settled  in 
Metropolitan  Boston  (Federal  Writer's  Project,  1937:34).    They  resided 
in  numerous  towns;  those  containing  more  than  100  include  Boston, 
Watertown,  Cambridge,  Belmont,  and  many  others.    At  this  time  Worcester 
was  the  largest  Armenian  community  in  the  United  States  (Phillips,  1978:105). 
Some  of  these  people  worked  in  factories  and  some  in  their  own 
businesses-     According  to  the  1930  census,  Worcester  had  4,500  Armenian 
residents  to  which    Rivertown  (pseudonym  for  the  community  studied  in 

"this  re^di uh)  was  soconri  wtfch^3,500.   

Today,  Rivertown  constitutes  one  of  the  largest  Armenian 
communities  in  Massachusetts.    There  exist  various  estimates  regarding 
its  size-    One  given  by  a  religious  and  community  leader  puts  the 
number  in  Rivertown  and  Wimberly  (the  adjoining  town)  together  at 
12,000  to  15,000  individuals  (Thomas,  1978) . 

Unlike  the  early  days  of  their  migration,  the  Armenians  of 
Rivertown  today  constitute  a  relatively  organized  community.  There 
exist  two  Apostolic  Churches  and  one  Protestant  Armenian  Church,  both 
located  in  East  Rivertown.    Each  of  the  three  parishes  operate  its  own 
School  (Saturday  and  Sunday).    All  emphasize  religious  teachings; 
in  addition,  two  of  the  schools  familiarize  the  children  with 
cultural  values  and  heritage  of  their  ancestors,  e.g.,  literature, 
history/  music,  etc. 
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Two  major  Armenian  political  parties  (the  Armenian  Demo- 
cratic League  and  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federation)  have  club  houses 
in  the  East  Rivertown  neighborhood,  within  which  they  concentrate 
most  of  their  activities.    Besides  these  there  are  several  cultural 
organizations  and  relief  societies  such  as  AGBU  (Armenian  General 
Benevolent  Union) ,  the  Lekcian  Society,  and  AY OA  (Armenian  Youth 
Organization  American)  affiliated  with  the  ADL;  and  AYF  (Armenian  - 
Youth  Federation)  ,  ARS  (Armenian  Relief  Society) ,  the  Hamaskagin 
Cultural  Organization,  and  Homeutmen  (Armenian    General  Athletic 
Union) ,  affiliated  with  the  ARC.    The  polarization  reflected  in 
these  organizations  is  readily  visible  throughout  the  Armenian 
community  of  Rivertown.    The  community  also  has  two  cultural  centers, 
the  St.  John's  Cultural  Center  and  the  Armenian  Cultural  and  Educa- 
tional Center  (ACEC) . 

 The  community,  is  served  by  two  daily  and  two  weekly  news- 
papers, one  of  each  published  by  the  two  above-mentioned  political 
parties.     These  keep  the  community  informed  of  local  issues  and  news 
concerning  Armenian  affairs  within  the  region,  the  United  States,  and 
throughout  the  world.     In  addition  to  these  periodicals,  a  one  hour 
weekly  radio  program  summarizes  local  and  national  events  concerning 
the  Armenian  communities  in  diaspora,   and  Armenian  history  and  culture. 

Due  to  the  sudden  flow  of  Armenian  immigrants  from  the  war- 
stricken  countries  of  the  Middle  East  in  recent  years,  the  life 
of  the  Axnnenian  community  of  Rivertown  has  changed.    The  immigration 
brought  both  problems  and  benefits.    On    the  one  hand,  the  immigrants 
come  from  more  organized  and  solid  Armenian  communities  and  reinforce 
existing  values  and  injecting  a  series  of  new  qualities  into  the  social 
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life  of  the  community.    For  example ,  cultural  activities  have  both 
diversified  and  intensified.    However,  the  increased  Armenian  population* 
and  the  needs  of  the  newcomers  for  assistance  in  adjusting  to  social 
and  economic  life  place  new  demar.ds  on  the  community.    The  Rivertown 
public  schools  in  the  recent  years  have  added  courses  on  Armenian 
history  and  culture.    The  Morton  School  located  in  East  Rivertown, 
has  a  bilingual  program  for  the  children  of  Armenian  immigrants  to 
prepare  them  for  the  high  school  curriculum  ahead. 

Perhaps  East  Rivertown  should  be  considered  the  "capital" 
of  Armenians  in  the  New  England  area.    As  one  walks  down  the  main 
street , headed  towards  the  town  center,  one  sees  shops  with  unfamiliar 
scripts  and  people  with  the  Middle  Eastern  physionomic  features.  The 
scripts  are  Armenian  and  most  of  the  people  are  Armenian  and  Greek, 
The  shops  carry  typical  Middle  Eastern  produce :  homemade  foods4  and 
numerous  kinds  of  spices  and  greens.     The  languages  used  in  most  of  - 
these  shops  by  the  owners  are  Armenian  (different  dialects),  Turkish, 
and  Greek,     TypicaT^men^3n~^hurch_  architecture  can  be  seen  in  the 
religious  buildings  of  the  neighborhood,  strongly  contrasting  with  - 
the  styles  of  the  many  other  parishes  and  denominations  in  Rivertown, 
Signs  of  lawyers,  doctors,  and  funeral  homes  carry  Armenian  names, 
identifiable  by  their  "-ian"  endings,  show  the  remarkable  presence 
and  influence  of  individuals  of  Armenian  descent  in  the  local  community. 
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C.  Methodology 

1.     Sample  Selection  * 
.  During  staff  meetings,  we  discussed  sources  f rob  which  we  could 
recruit  subjects,  ideally  eight  boys  and  eight  girls.     Five"  were 

j 

identified: 


1.  Bilingual  Program,  at  the  Morton  School 

2.  Cosgrove  Junior  High  School 

3.  Sunday  School  at  St.  John's  Armenian  Apostolic  Church 

4.  Saturday  School  at  St.  David's  Armenian  Apostolic  Church 

5.  Armenian  Memorial  Church  (Protestant) 

6.  Sunday  School  at  the  Armenian  Evangelical'church  in  Wimberly 

1.  Morton  Bilingual  Program         ^  - 

The  fieldworkers  and  senior  staff  of  the  project  met 
with  the  teachers  and  directors  of "the  Program  in  January,  1980. y  Study 
objectives  and  procedures  were  explained,  which  led  to  a  series  of 
questions,  arguments , -and  answers.     Despite  very  clear  support  f rom ' 
the  Program's  Director  and  from  the  Superintendent's  Office,  the 
~tetehec8^£xpressed  skepticism  and  reservations  about  the  project.  M  We. 
did  not  press  them  fora"  TiBl^^f .^children  and  had  no  further  contact- 
with  this  group  for  the  remainder  of  €he  project.  -  ..  ^^ 

2 .  Cosgrove  Junior    High  School  ^  _ 

In  February  we  met  with  the  Principal,  who  expressed 

0 

m  interest  in  and  support  for  the  project.    Within  a  week,  he  provided 
us  with  a  list  of  27  seventh  graders  whom  he  believed  to  be  of  Armenian 
extraction. 

3.  St.  John's  Sunday  School 

During  February  we  met  with  the  Pastor  and  explained  the 
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project  an\  its  objectives.    After  an  hour  of  discussion,  he  suggested 
that  we  contact  the  Director  of  the  Sunday  School,  also  promising  his 
support  and  assistance.    We  met  the  Director  and  explained  the  project 
to  her;  she  then  permitted  us  to  visit  the  school.    The  curriculum 
here  focuses  mostly  with  religious  matters,  with  classes  conducted 
in  English.    We  were  permitted  to  talk  to  the  children  directly  and 
to  distribute  Nummary  sheets  concerning  the  project.    We  returned  the 
following  week  to  see  if  any  students  were  willing  to  participate  in 
the  project. 

4.     St.  David's  Saturday  School  v 
V*  Our  next  meeting  was  with  the  Pastor  of  this  church. 

He,  too,  encouraged  us  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Director  and  explain 
the  objectives  to  her  as  we  had  to  him.    The  Director  suggested 
that  we  come  to  the  school  and  obtain  a  list  of  seventh  graders  from 
the  teacher  responsible  for  that  age  group.    We  did  so  and  acquired 
the  names  of  twelve  students  to  contact.    We  observed  that  instruction 
at  this  school  is  mostly  in  Armenian  and  includes  both  religious 
and  cultural  subjects.  ^ 

5.  Armenian  Memorial  Church 

We  met  briefly  with  the  Pastor  of  the  church.    He  decided 
that  he  could  not  help  us  and  strongly  recommended  that  we  contact  the 
Morton  Bilingual  Program,  which  we  had  already  done. 

6.  First  Armenian  Church 

We .met  the  Pastor,  and  explained  the  project;  we  were 
quickly  introduced  to  the  Sunday  School  Director.    We  visited  the  school, 
and  participated  in  their  church  service,  and  made  contacts  with  parents 
and  two  seventh  graders.    Only  a  minority,  of  the  members  of  this  church 
reside    in  Bas4jWvertown.  the  Community  from  which  we  wished  to  enroll 
subjects  fi^T^h^s^udy. 
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Techniques  used  to  enlist  potential  individual  participants  in 
the  research  were  1)  telephone  calls  to  children  on  the  lists,  and 
2)  group  meetings  with 'children  at  certain  of  the  recruiting  sites.* 
The  first  technique  led  to  the  scheduling  of  ,f ace-to-face  appointments 
with  some  of  the  families  "and  children,  some  of  which  proved  to  be 
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fruitful.    We  think  that  initial  face-to-face  contacts  would  have 
been  more  productive;  requests  made  by  phone  are  relatively  easy 
to  reject.  „ 

The  atmosphere  of  the  group  meetings  seemed  to  prevent  individual 
children  from  expressing  decisions  to  participate  in  the  project. 
Personal  factors,  such  as  shame  and  lack  of  self-confidence,  and 
group  factors,  such  as  the  values  of  the  peer  culture,  perhaps 
blocked  or  delayed  their  decision-making.    We  think  that  if  we  had 
arranged  meetings  with  individual  children,  the  recruiting  results 
would  have  been  more  positive.     In  addition,  if  pastors,  teachers,  or 
principals  had  been  able  to  introduce  us  to  the  families,  we  vould 
have  gained  their  confidence  more  quickly  and  thus  been  accepted  by 
them  more  readily. 

We  accumulated  a  total  of  56  names   (31  girls  and  25  boys)  from 
the  Junior  High,  St.  John's,  and  St.  David's.    We  telephoned  each  of 
these',  encountering  a  few  changed  numbers  and  some  who  did  not  answer 
despite  repeated  efforts.    Others  were  eliminated  because  they  11  were 
not  seventh  or  eighth-graders;  2)  did  not  attend  Cosgrove  Junior  High 
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school;  3)  did  not  live  in  Rivertown;  4).  were  hot  of  Armenian  descent, 
although  attending  an? Armenian  church  school. 

Of  the  remainder,  we  differentiate  six  types  of  responses. 
1)  In  some  cases  a  parent  or  guardian  answered  the  telephone,  and  asked 
for  time  to  consult  his/her  spouse  or  other  relative .#    2)    Some  advised 
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■  us  to  contact  their  spouse  or  other  decision -maker  directly, 
3)  others  told  us  to  talk  to  the  child  himself  or  herself:  the 
child's  decision  would  be  accepted  by  the  parents.    With  such  tacit 
approval  by  parent'(s)  i  we  approached  the  child  directly  and  enrolled 
him/her  if  he/she  was  agreeable,     4)     In  rare  cases,  a  parent  agreed 
on  behalf  of  thexrhild  and  then  pressured  the  youngster  t&  participate 
in  the  project.     Since      favorable  attitude  to  the  project  by  the 
subject  was  a  high  priority  for  us,  we  did  not  welcome  this  response. 
We  managed  to  get  in  direct  touch  with  these  boys  and  girls  and  ask 
them  for  thleir  own,  decisions »     If  negative  or  dubious,  th'ey  were 
eliminated  from  the  project.  5)  Finally,  the -most  common  response 
was  a  direct  negative.,  .the  arguments  forjvhich  we  discuss  below. 
f*  After  a  year  of  fieldwork;  we  sense  that  there^were  and  are 

controversies  ^nd^ disagreements  in  the  community  which  affected 

^ '      **~ proiect  r positiveiy'  **• ne9stiv4iy-  • 

Our  first  problem!  as  .mentioned  earliei:,  arose  *at  our  meeting  with,  the  * 

Bilingual  Program  £taf f-.  _  The  teachexjs^ argued  that  the  parents  would 

*  t.         *      *  .  . 

*  not  be  receptive  towards,  the* project.     They  predicted  that  there  would 
f 

be  communicatipn  problems  between  the  children  and  us,  since  most 
of  the  students  spoke  Western  Armenian,  while  our  natal  .language  is  « 
Eastern  Armenian.  We  suspect/ that  the  existence  of  the  two  major  political 
parties   (ADL  and  APF;  see  Section  II)   in  the  community  played  a  role  in 

-  ' 

the  teachers'  hesitation. 

We ■  also  suspect  that  the  teachers  had  established  favorable 
.  relationships  with  some  of  the  parents  of  the    immigrant  children 
and  feared  that  our  involvement  with  the  families  could  weaken  their 

s  »  •  » 

position.     During  the  study  we  found  that  relatively  recent  immigrant  ^ 

*   Armenian  families  were  more  receptive  to  the  research  than  second 

•         .-.*.  .  .  .   ■   • 
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and  third  generation  homes.     The  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
research  to  these  families  was  that  it  concerned  the  Armenian  comm- 
unity and  might  benefit  their  children:  we  got  the  impression  that 
for  second  and  third  generation  families,  these  "pay-offs"  did  not 
seem  so  impressive.     Our  Armenian  origin  and  the  fact  that  we  spoke 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Armenian  were  additional*' factors  that  * 
played  positive  roles  in  our  being  accepted  by  some  of  the  families , 
especially  the  immigrant  ones./'. 

Several  other  factors  'probably  influenced  the  second  and  third 
generation  youth  to  decline  to  participate  in,  or  withdraw  from,  the 
project.     First,  many  were  heavily  involved  in  outside  activities, 
such  as  athletics  and  private  lessons  In  different  subjects  (dance, 
language,  etc.).     The  project  appeared  to  them  to  be  an  additional 
obligation  in  an  already  busy  schedule.    Second,  some  children 
were  basically  uninterested  in  the  project;  others  were  either 
suspicious  of  us  or  of  the  objectives  of  the  research.    Some  children 
also  wanted  to    know  the  reaction  of  their  friends  and/or  of  their 
parents  before  committing  themselves.    Probably  also  the  "personality" 
of  each  child  played  a  role  in  his/her  reaction  to  our  invitation. 

We  emphasize  again  that  most  -of  the  cultural  and  religious 
institutions  we  contacted  willingly  cooperated  and  assisted  in 
selecting  children  and  in  making  contacts  with  the  families.  rWe  are  very 
grateful  for  their  support. 
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2.     Characteristics  of  tfce  Families 

In  this  section  we  present  a  general  picture  of  the  families 
studied  in  this  project.    A  total  of  ten  children  (four  boys  and  six 
girls)  were  observe^  in  the  field.     All  have  been  residents  of  River- 
town  for  periods  ranging  from  two  to  ten  years,  having  come  with 
their  parents  from  various  Middle  Eastern  countries  (five  from  Leb-  . 
anon,  two  from  Soviet  Armenia,  and'  one  each  from  Iran,  Syria,  and 
Turkey) .    Each  family  maintains  relationships  with  relatives  and 
friends  in  their  native  lands.     Despite  contrasting  geographic 
origins,  all  share  major  social,  cultural,  and  religious  charac- 
teristics.    In  each  family  both  parents  are  of  Armenian  origin,  and 
*  frequent  contact  occurs  with  relatives  and  friends  in  the  neighborhood 
on  religious  holidays,  during  traditional  ethnic  festivities,  and 
through  ongoing  social  and  cultural  activities. 

Seven  of  the  households  are  nuclear  (father,  mother,  and 
their  children)  in  composition,  although  most  members  consider  them- 
selves to  be  parts  of  functioning  extenHed  families  physically 
separated  by    mmigration.    One  household  is  extended  (three  generations) 
in  composition,  and  two  are  single-parent  (mother-headed),  but  embedded 
in  a  larger  network  of  kin.     The  number  of  residents  in  the  house- 
holds ranges  from  three  to  eight  persons,  with  a  mean  of  four  to 
five  'individuals.    The  ratio  of  sexes  in  the  entire  sample ,  including 
parents,  is  22  males  to  25  females.     The  average  age  of  the  parents 
is  forty  to  fifty;  the  ages  of  children  living  at  home  range  from 
six' to  twenty-five. 

The  families  occupy  fairly  decent  dwellings ,  although  sjpt 
every  subject  has  a  room  to  himself/herself.     Most  families  appear  to 
be  members  of  the  skilled  working  or  lower  middle  classes.  The 
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fathers  typically  hold  responsible  craft  positions  (electricians, 
mechanics,  etc.) ;  most  mothers  work  at  less  skilled  positions  outside 
the  home. 

A  thumb-nail  sketch  of  each  of  the  families  follows: 

Family  A  _ 

This  family    emigrated  from  Soviet  Armenia  very  recently.    It  is 

a  group  of  four  (father,  mother,  a  boy,  and  a  girl) .     They  live  in  a 
two-family  house,  which  is  kept  very  neat  and  orderly,  and  is  dec- 
orated with  objects  and  souvenirs  from  Armenia.    The  father  has  a 
full-time  job  in  a  factory;  the  mother  holds  a  part-time  job,  too. 
The  mother  stated  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she 
has  had  to  work  outside  the  home,  about  which  she  is  not  happy.  She 
is  concerned  with  the  family's  financial  status;  she  does  not  see 
"how  they  can  afford  to  send  their  son    to  college,,  and  also  pay  for  their 
•-daughter's  extracurricular  activities,    such  as  piano  lessons.  She 
complains- that  if  they  had  stayed  in  Soviet  Armenia  they  wouldn't 
have  to  worry  about  such  matters.     It  seems  that  roles  and  respons- 
ibilities are  divided  by  age  and  sex  in  this  family.    The  mother  is 
the  housekeeper  and  the  father  the  provider.     Family  members  pay 
special  attention  to  the  education  and  well-being  of  the  youngest 
family  member,  the  girl  who  was  involved  in  the  project.    Both  parents 
are  in  their  late  forties  and  the  brother  is  eighteen  years  old. 
Family  B 

This  family  emigrated   from  Iran  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago. 
They  own  a  two-family  house,  the  first  floor  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  eldest  son  and  his  family.     The  subject  family-the  only  extended 
"  household  in  the  sample-is  compgsed  of  father,  mother,  a  girl  (the  


participant),  another  married  son  with  his  wife  and  two  grandmothers. 
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Both  parents  are  in  theiT  fifties,  their  son  and  his  wife  in  their 
early  twenties.    Both  parents  are  full-time  factory  workers.  Household 
chores  are  mostly  carried  out  by  the  mother  and  the  grandmothers. 
This  family  has  numerous  social  contacts.    Father  and  mother  actively 
participate  in  Armenian  community  organizations  and  have  a  large 
number  of  friends  and  relatives  with  whom  they  enjoy  very  close  rela- 
tionships.   Although  the  family  has  preserved  its  ethnic  traditions 
to  a  large  extent,  it  appears  to  be  having  few  problems  coping 
with  the  American  lifestyle. 
Family  G 

This  family    emigrated  from  Lebanon  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
ago.    The  father  is  not  living  in  the  household;  the  daughter  (par- 
ticipant in  the  study)  indicated  that  her  parents  are  divorced  or 
separated.    The  daughter  lives  with  her  mother  and  her  sixteen  year- 
old  brother.    The  mother  is  in  her  forties,  holds  two  different 
jobs,  but  the  precise- kind  of  work  was  not  ascertained.    The  field- 
worker's  meetings  with  the  girl  took  place  outside  the  home,  so  she 
was  not  able  to  observe  the  everyday  life  of  this  family.    The  girl 
reported  that  they  have  many  relative!  who  visit  a  couple  of  times 
each  year. 
Family  D 

This  family  is  composed  of  a  girl,  (the  part^#ant)  and  her 
grandparents.    An  aunt  and  her  family  live  in  a  very  nearby  house  and 
another  uncle    resides  .in  the  neighborhood  also.    The  girl's  father 
was  never  mentioned;  his  whereabouts  and  condition  remained  unknown  to 
the  researchers.    The  mother  holds  a  job  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
visits  several  times  a  year.    In  this  household,  everybody  seems  to 
have  clear  duties  and  household  chores  appear  to  be  cooperatively 
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discharged.     The  language  most  frequently  spoken  was  Turkish.  The 
aunt,  her  husband,  and  the  uncle  are  all  in  their  late  thirties. 
Family  E 

This  is  a  nuclear  family— parents ,  a  girl  (the  participant),  and 
her  little  brother  and  sister.    The  mother  does  not  have  an  outside  job 
and  the  father  is  a  skilled  laborer."    Authority,  here,  is  reserved  to 
the  father.     This  family  participates  in  various  programs  available 
for  the  Armenian  community,,  but  does  not  take  on  leadership  positions 
in  any  other  organizations.     The  family  has  a  number  of  friends  and 
relatives  who  visit  and  invite  them  to  their  houses ,  constituting  most 
of  the  recreational  activity  of  the  family.    Both  parents  are  in 
their  early  forties  and  the  siblings  are  ages  six  and  eight  years. 
Family  F 

Contact  with  the  participating  girl  and  her  family  was  very  limited, 
the  fieldworker  visiting  the  house  only  once.     It  is' a  nuclear  family, 
composed  of  parents  and  three  children.    The  mother  did  not  have  an 
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outside  job.    This  family  appeared  to  be  relatively  well-to-do  compared 
to  the  others  participating  in  the  project. 
Family  G 

This  family  is  composed  of  two-par-ents  and  three  children.  The 
father  is  a  professional  and  the  mother,  a  housewife,  who  also  takes 
orders  for  making  clothes  at  home.    The  subject,  a  $oy,  has  two  sisters, 
ages  fifteen  and  eight.    The  family  has  recently  migrated  from  war- 
stricken  Lebanon.    They  live  in  a  privately  owned  apartment  and  have 
several  friends  and  relatives  in  Rivertown  with  whom  they  have  frequent 
contacts . 
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Family  H 

The  parents  of  this  family  coincidentally  are  first  coikins  with" 

the  parents  of  family  G.  They  a're  originally  from  Jordan \  settled 
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in  Lebanon  and  recently  (three  to  four  years)  migrated  to  the  United 
States.    There  are  three  children  in  the  family;  two  boys  and  one 
girl.    The  subject  in  our  project  is  the  youngest.    Both  parents  work 
in  companies ,  although  they  have  recently  decided  to  start  their 
privately  owned  business  . 
Family  I 

Compared  to  families  G  and  H,  the  family  is  relatively 
large,  composed  of  nine  people,'     The  parents  are  in  their  mid-fifties 
(parents  of  families  G  and  H  were  in  their  forties)  .    There  are  four 
boys  and  three  girls  with  ages  ranging  from  fourteen  to  thirty-two. 
Four  of  the  sisters  and  brothers  are  already  married  and  have  left 
home.     The  subject  of  our  research  is  the  youngest  and  was  three  years 
old  when  his  folks  decided  to  leave  Aleppo-Syria  and  come  to  the 
United  States.     His  mother  is  a  housewife  and  his  father  a  mechanic. 
He  attends  junior  high  school  like  the  other  subjects  and  also  works 
during  his  free  hours. 
Family  J 

*  There  are  five  people  in  this  family;  two  parents,  two  children 
(one  boy  and  one  girl)  and  one  grandfather  (father's  side).  The 
parents  are  in  their  early  forties  and  both  work  in  a  factory.  Our 
subject  is  thirteen  and  has  a  sister  who  is  twelve;  both  attend 
junior  high  school.     It  is  not  more  than  a  year  that  they  have 
emigrated     from  Soviet  Armenia.    They  are  still  lingually  handicapped 
and  are  not  accustomed  to  their  new  environment.    They  live  in  a 
rented  apartment  in  fair  condition. 
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D.  Relationships  

The  families  observed  are  in  general  cohesive,  both  socially 
and  emotionally.    As  units  the  families  functioned  smoothly,  including 
the  single  parent  homes •     According  to  the  children,  the  family  often 
serves  them  as  a  place  of  comfort  when  they  need  emotional  support. 
The  home  atmosphere  provides  a  "warm"  and  "caring"  climate  where  the 
children  can  discuss  their  problems  in  troubled  times.     Family  mem- 
bers enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  closeness,  which  in  turn  prevents 
the  emergence  of  serious  disagreements  and  clashes. 

Not  all  the  families  provide  the  same  communication  opportunities 
for  their  children.     In  some  the  children  feel  very  free  to  approach 
other  family  members  to  talk*  about  their  own  problems  and  to  parti- 
cipate in  discussions  of  family  issues.     In  others,  according  to 
the  subjects,  there  exists  a  lack  of  mutual  understanding.. 

We  think  the  extent  of  involvement  in  different  activities, 

which  serves  to  strengthen  the  cohesiveness  of  the  family,  is  re- 

i 

markable  among  the  observed  families.     Although  the  children  express 
dissatisfaction  with  some  of  the  activities  they  share  with  their 
families^  they  also  admits JthaJ^Jtiost^^ifiir  daily  life  takes  place 
with  family  members.    All  of  the  children  have  regular  chores  to 
perform  and  help  their  parents  with  larger  non-recurring  household 
projects.     Parents,  in  turn,  involve  themselves  in  their  children's 
affairs,  by  helping  with  homework,  attending  cultural  activities  in 
which  the  children  have  parts,  being  available  for  discussions,  etc.* 

Specific  norms  and  values  exist  within  most  of  the  families. 
Among  them,  respect  for  and  obedience  to  parents  and  older  people 

are  prominent.    However,  the  overall  atmosphere  in  the-homes-^Ls  
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supportive  of  the  children-    They  are  allowed  to  express  their  ideas 


and  discuss  their~probl^~Ta^rits~are-  responsive  and  interested 
in  fulfilling  their  children's  needs  as  best  they  can.    Our  field 
observations  suggest  that  among  the  single  parent  and  extended 
families,  pressures  on  adults  and  children  create  a  somewhat  different 
pattern  of  relationships.    The  children  in  these  families  express 
dissatisfaction  with  their  lives  much  more  frequently  than  the  others. 
The  just  described  pattern  of  norms  and  values  may  not  prevail  so 
Completely  in  these  households. 

None  of  the  children  feels  unfairly  treated, compared  to  same 
sex  and  similar  age  siblings  and  friends.     However,  differences  in  age 
and  sex  create  instances  of  perceived  discrimination.    For  example,  sev- 
eral girls  told  us  that  they  are  closer  to  their  mothers  emotionally, 
that  they  do  more  housework  than  boys,  and  that  they  have. less 
freedom  in  outside  activities  than  boys. 

With  the  exception  of  one  student,  all  the  participants  in  the 
study  have  siblings,  both  older  and  younger.    The  age  differences 
between  the  subjects  and  the  other  children  in  their  families  vary  from 

—one  to  fifteen  yuais.    Cases  of  serio^a-eon-flict  and-^ens-ion^mong  

siblings  are  rare.     In  most  homes,  as  expressed  by  the  subjects, 
there  is  a  degree,  at  least,  of  mutual  exchange  of  emotions  and 
cooperation  among  the  siblings.   For  example,  some  children  receive 
help  from  elder  sisters  or  brothers  in  their  homework,  and  in  turn 
they  assist  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

In  a  few  cases,  conflicts  among  the  siblings  arise  out  of 
■;  differences  of  sex  and  age  and  the  corresponding  treatment  received  by 
^^Tfi^^^^ts.     In  general,  we  identified  healthy  relations- 
among  the  siblings:  they  communicate  with  each  other  and  exchange  ideas- 
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We  observed  or  heard  about  a  few  incidents  during  which  siblings 
of  the' opposite  sex  teased  each  other  and  made  fun  of  each  other's 
behavior,  events  fairly  common  in  similarly  composed  families 
everywhere. 

In  regard  to  relationships  with  peers  our  subjects  mentioned 
that  Armenian  children  in  the  Junior  High  interact  frequently  with 
each  other,  especially  with  those  in  the  same  age  group.  These 
occurrences  take  place  most  often  during  lunch  hour,  since  the 
breaks  between  classes  give  only  enough  time  to  assemble  books, 
etc.  for  the  next  class  and  to  walk  from  one  side  of  the  building 
to  the  other.    The  subjects'  friends  are  not  limited  to  Armenian  children, 
however.     They  have  "American"  friends  from  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds 
such  as  Greek,  Irish,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

They  report  that  several  identifiable  groups  or  cliques  exist 
within  the  student  body,  that  sometimes  evince  very  hostile  attitudes 
towards  each  other.    However,  the  children  say  that  it  is  not  vital 
to  be  a  member  of  such  a  group  in  order  to,  be  accepted  by  class- 
-mates.   They  complain  about. the  "immature"  behavior  of  some  students;  . 
for  example,  some\all  each  other  names,"  which  they  do  not  like 
and  which  sometimes  makes  them  nervous. 

Coming  from  different,  cultural  backgrounds,  our  subjects  differ 
from  their  peers  in  many  respects  (such  as  their  reserved  demeanor,  in 
the  case  of  newcomers),  language\  and  dress.    Being  accustomed  to  using 
the  mother  tongue  in  their  homes  ,  'most  of  them  naturally  speak  . 
Armenian  when  they  encounter  Armenian\riends.    Some  mention  that  they 

 r  — ^  iT,  KJirA  rnro:,  such  ag ^telling  each  otheE^secj^.___ 

>  use  Armenian  only  in~rare  cases,  sucn-oa  ^r*^^5 


things".     These  children  seem  aware  that  theNuse  of  a  foreign  language 
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creates  a  paranoid  situation  for  those  who  do  not  comprehend  it,  and 
partially  avoid  provoking  such  feelings. 

Participants  did  not  report  any  active  discrimination  within 
the  school  environment  by  their  teachers.     Despite  this  positive 
picture  of  the  teachers1  approach  to  the  students,  they  feel  not  fully 
accepted  and  socially  assimilated  by  their    classmates.    One  participant 
told  us  that  a  common  term  for  Armenian  children  used- by  others  is 
"Armo".     Others  describe  how  they  are  made  fun  of  because  of  differences 
in  their  clothing.    This,  of  course,  is  not  true  for  subjects  who  have 
been  in  this  country  for  a  longer  period.    These  youngster  make  reference 
to  a  common  style  of  dres£  among  the  student  body  which  they  try 
to  follow,  too,  since  dressing  extravagantly  is  as  unacceptable  as 
dressing 'very  poorly. 

We  believe  that  the  preceding  itemfe  are  evidence  of  an  ongoing 

process  of  assimilation.    Among  our  subjects  we  see  how  differences 

in  clothing  styles,  accent  in  spoken  English,  and  perhaps  other  behavior 

are  more  pronounced  among  those  who  are  recent 'immigrants.    The  longer 

the  period  of  residency  in  the  U.S.,  the  better  a  child's  accent  gets, 

i 

the  more  similar  his/her  clothing  is  to  that  of  peers,  and  ultimately 
the  more  complete  the  process  of  assimilation  becomes. 

All  the  subjects  belong  to  the  Apostolic  Gregorian  faith,  which 
is  a  branch  of  Orthodox  Christianity,  as  explained  earlier.    They  attend 
one  of  the  three  Apostolic  parishes  in  Rivertown  (including  one  outside 
of  the  neighborhood) .     From  our  interviews  we  gathered  that  the 
youngsters*  families  do  not  observe  religious  practices  intensively , 
although  the  children  either  alone  or  with  other  family  members  attend 
regular  church  services  as  well  as  major  ceremonies  on  specific 
occasions  such  as  Epiphany ,  Christmas,  and  Easter. 
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.The  children  are  aware  and  conscious  of  their  ethnic  background, 
and  religion.    Among  the  subjects,'  the  two  from  Soviet  Armenia  are 
obviously  best  informed  on  these  matters.    The  rest  of  the  children 
share  this  awareness  p?  a  lesser  extent.    None  deny  their  Armenian 
ancestry  and  background.    On  the  other  hand,  some  girls  mentioned 
that  a  number  of  Armenian  girl's  at  school  do  not  always  reveal 
their  ethnic  identity;  for  example,  when  they  talk  to  boys.  Ethnic 
consciousness  is  encouraged  for  the  children  through  their  parti- 
cipation in  Armenian  community'" activities  such  as  cultural  events, 
sports  activities  organized  by  the  Armenian  athletic  societies,  and 
church-sponsored  Saturday  and  Sunday  schools. 

Ethnic  background  does  not  seem  to  be  an  issue  among  the  fam- 
ilies and  the  children;  it  seems  to' be  taken  for  granted.    The  young- 
sters are  aware  of  their  ethnic  and  religious  origins,  participate 
with  their  families  in  church  services  and  ethnic  celebrations,  and 
are  in  close  contact  with  the  Armenian  community  in  general. 

From  our  interviews  we  gathered  that  our  subjects  'are  able  to 
adjust  themselves  to  school  and  community  life.     According  to  them, 
the  »cUuul-'C0WM»nity"i8' a  generally  supportive  one,-,  and  they  par- 


ticipate in  different  extra-curricula  activities  and  programs.  They 
did  not  express  any  complaints  about  their  teachers'  attitudes  toward 
and  treatment  of  them,  as  members  of  a  specific  ethnic  gr-oup. 


/ 
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E.  Organization 

The  children  and  their  families  are  clearly  structured:  each 
member  is  aware  of  his/her  position,  responsibilities,  and  privileges 
within  the  family  unit-    However,  policies  and  decisions  are  basically 
made  by  the  parents ,  especially  the  father.    The  latter  holds  a 
position  of  primary  authority,  and  makes  most  of  the  major  decisions 
in  consultation  with  his  wife,  without  involving  the  children.  This 
""is  the  pattern  described  by  most  of  the  children,  at  any  rate. 

Both  father  and  mother  are'  present  in  eight  of  the  t^n  families. 
The  father  in  most  cases  is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  family,  the 
possessor  of  ultimate  authority.    The  children  regard  their  parents, 
in  general,  as  excessively  "traditional",  although  they  respect 
them  as  their  sources  of  protection-    We  experienced  the  parents 
as  hospitable  to  us,.    They  seemed  to  accept  us  without  reservation. 
Their  most  important  concern,  as  they  expressed  it,  is  the  well- 
being  and  the  future  of  their  children ; they  especially  emphasize 
the  education  of  their  children.    During  our  visits  we  did  not  notice 
any  physical  or  harsh  verbal  assaults  by  the  parents  on  their  children 
Later  the  children  themselves  mentioned  that  they  do  not  experience 
any  kind  of  physical  punishment  from  their  parents. 

The  children  describe  their  parents  "as  traditional  and  strict, 
in  terms  of  permitted  and  prescribed  activities  for  the  childrerf. 
For  example,  the  girls  complain  that  their  parents  prohibit  them 
from  having  "dates"  with  boys  and  staying  out  late.    They  constantly 
compare  their  lifestyle  with  that  of  their  peers  and  classmates  at 
schoo'l.    The  boys,  in  general,  do  not  express  dissatisfaction  with 
the  rules  imposed  by  their  parents.    Most  of  them,  at  age  twelve 
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and  thirteen,  are  mainly  concerned  and  involved  with'  spotts  and 
games,  rather  than  developing  emotional  relationships  with  the 
opposite  sex.     (It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are  a  few  girls 
in  the  sample  who  also  belong  in  this  category,  who  do  not  seem  to 
be  as  mature  as  the  majority  of  their  peers.) 

The  children  studied  are  not  satisfied  with  t.ie  way  problems  are 
handled  in  the  family  circle.    They  complain  about  the  absence  of 
discussions'  among  family  members  concerning  family  matters,  and 
inappropriate    solutions  attempted  by  t*heir  parents.    They  feel  they 
have  suggestions  and  perspectives  to  offer  that  are  too* seldom  con-  . 
sidered  by  their  parents. 

A  clearcut  division  of  chores  and  responsibilities  among  the 
children  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  households.    For  example, 
girls  are  expe.cted  to  do  housework  such  as  washing  dishes,  making 
beds,  etc.,  and  boys  are  expected  to  maintain  appliances,  mow  the 
lawn,  etc.    Most  of  the  families  are  weftl- in formed  about  ongoing 
cultural  activities  in  the  ethnic  community.    They  attend  church  £nd 
social  and  athletic' events tbgefcftefT 
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F.     Personal  Development 

Each  individual  as  a  part  of  his/her  growth  develops  a  character- 
istic personality  which  is  unique  to  that  person.    In  this  section  we 
attempt  to  present  some  of  the  characteristics  shared  by.  our  Armenian- 
American  seventh-graders.    We  dealt  very  inadequately  with  qualities 
that  differentiate  each  of  the  ten  and  his/her  family  from  the 
others-    By  ~such  an  emphasis    we  do  not  meafr  to  suggest  greater 
uniformity  of  personality  within  this  ethnic  group  than  among  other 
nationalities-    Variation  among  our  subjects  is  simply  an  untreated 
topic  in  this  report/  in  which  shared  et&iic  characteristics  are 
th^  primary  concern. 

With  the  exception  of  one  child,  all  attended  Cosgrove  Junior 
High  School.    All  were  seventh  graders  except  one  boy  in  sixth  grade. 

v  m  1 

The  subjects  expressed  mixed  feelings  about  their  school  environment, 
their  friends  (classmates),  and  teachers.    Some  like  the  school 
curriculum,  which  does  not  put  much  pressure  on  them;  others  prefer 
extracurricular  activities  such  as  the  school  band  and  team  sports. 
Some  dislike  the  school's  disciplinary  practices,  which  mandate  the 
completion  of  unfinished  homework  assignments  after  school  hours 
Xn  the  library.  < 

We  found  the  Junior  High  a  fairly  large,  well  equipped,  and  well 
organized  educational  institution.     It  has  adequate  athletic  activities, 
including  a  vast  field  between  the  .building  and  a.  major  street.  The 
main  building.,  probably  100  years  old,  is  connected  to. a  new  wing.  The 
latter  includes  a  large  hall  used  for  extracurricular  activities  ■ 
(plays,  shows,  films)  and  formal,  ceremonial  meetings.    Next  to  the 
Junior  High  is  th£  Morton 
program.  - 

• .  »  ■ 
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Comparing  their  current  school  with  their  educational  exper- 
iences in  their  home  country,  the  recently  immigrated  children  find 
tahe  American  curriculum  light  and  easy  to  handle.     One  who  has  been 
in  the  U.S.  for  only  three  months  and  formerly  attended  the  bilingual 
program,  claims  to  encounter  no  difficulty  in  handling  the  curriculum. 
On  the  other  i^and,  students  who  have  been  in  this  country  from  first 
grade  do  not  share  this  assessment  and  even  complain  of  the  difficulty 

c 

.of  the  schoolwork. 

All  students  without  exception  take  cburses  in  American  history 

f. 

and  English.    Besides  these,  the  boys  mostly  choose  sports. (they  find 
the  facilities  attractive,  compared  to  the  ones  they  had  in  their  home 
countries),  handicrafts   (carpentry,  electricity,  etc.),  art  and  lit- 
erature.   Some  also  take  a  second  language  (Armenian,  French).  The 
girls  enroll  in  courses  like  cooking  and  home  economics  as  well  as 
sports  and  arts. 

In  general,  the  students'  feelings  toward  the  school  are  negative. 
They  find  the  classrooms  dirty  and  disorganized.    For  example,  they 
describe  how  fellow  students  dispose  of  scratch  paper  on  the  floor 
and  damage  benches  and  desks  by  carving  or  drawing  pictures .  They 
add  that  respect  for  the  teachers  is  missing,  and  are  surprised  and 
in  some  cases  shocked  by  the  expressed  disrespect  from  students  toward 
their  teachers.    They  give  examples  of  students  challenging  teachers, 
answering  back  to  instructions,  and  disobeying  orders.    These  hapoen- 
in§s  do  not  present  themselves  as  problems  to  the  longer-immigrated 
children.    We  heard  no  complaints  concerning  disrespect  or  mis- 
behavior from  this  group. 
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As  persons  born  and  raised  in  a  Middle  Eastern  country  the  fieldworkers 
can  understand  the  feelings  of  the  children.     In  their  home  countries, 
teachers  occupy  positions  of  authority  in  the  classrooms.  Unidirectional 
respect  and  obedience  is  the  established  norm  both  in  elementary  and 
high  schools,  violation  of  which  can  lead  the  child-  into  serious  difficulties. 
In  American  society  the  above  mentioned  norms  are  not  supported  and  encouraged. 
Students  enjoy  more  personal  freedom  in  their  classes  to  express  their  # 
ideas  and  behave  in  ways' they  prefer.    Teachers  in  turn  try  to  establish 
more  informal  relationships  with  their  students.    For  example,  they  encourage 
students  to  call  them  by  their  first*  or  sometimes  nickname,  such  as  Bob, 
Bill,  and  Peggy.     It  should  not  be  surprising  that  these  customs,  create 
classroom  conditions  perceived  as  anarchy  by  students  who  are  used  to 
a  structured  and  formal  classroom  environment. 

The  subjects1  attitudes . toward  their  teachers  are  not-very  positive, 
either.    Most  of  the  teachers  are  middle-aged  and  have  their  own  families, 
although  there  is  also  a  smaller  group  from  a  younger  age  bracket.  The 
students  describe  their  teachers  as  sometimes  impolite.    They  claim  they 
unf airly  gra<3e  students1  academic  work.    Some  teachers  seem  nervous  and 
are  often  in  a  bad  mood  during  class  activities.     Some  of  these  perceptions 
are  related  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  teachers  and  to  the  subjects  they 
teach.    For  example,  physical  education  instructors  are  among  the  popular 
ones.     Some  students  assert  that  their  favorite  courses  are  ruined  by 
teachers  who  seem  uninterested  or  who  behave  inappropriately  (e.g.,  ill- 
timed  yelling),  during  class  time. 

The  absence  of  Corporal  punishment  is  another  issue  among  the  students. 
Despite  all  their  negative  feelings  about  school,  recent  immigrants  are 
both  surprised  a*id  pleased  by  this  circumstance.     In  their  home  countries 
they 'experienced,  according  to  them,  severe  and  sometimes  pathologically 
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dangerous  punishments  by  teachers,  whose  behavior  in  this  respect  was 
unregulated  by  the  government ,  parents ,  and  sfchool  principals,  except 
in  severe  cases.     In  most  of  these  societies  the  belief  prevails  that  ,.<w 
punishment  (mostly  physical)  is  a  positive  way  of  correcting  a  child's 
disorderly  behavior,  of  shaping  his/her  character  and.  personality,  and 
of  injecting  discipline  and  structure  into  the  individual's  life,  all 
of  which  leads  to  successful  educational  performance  and  a  secure  future. 

In  terms  of  the  students"  participation  in  decision-making  and  involvement 
in  school  affairs,  we  did  not  encounter  any  strong  feelings.     The  school 
does  not  have  a  uniform  and  these  students,  having  experienced  the  opposite 
overseas,  enjoy  dressing  as  they  wish.     There  are  no  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  cosmetics,  so  the  girls  may  indulge  according  to  personal 
preference.-   Some  express  dislike  of  the  way  other  girls  "make  themselves 
up"  within  the  school .    The  subjects  appear  apathetic  toward  the  school .'^s 
rules  and  regulations.     They  express  neither  concern  about  nor  approval 
of  them. 

Parents,  in  general,  are  interested  and  concerned  about  their  children's 
performance  at  school.    They  attend  parents'  meetings  and  follow  the 
school's  instructions  for  helping  their  children.    They  are  critical 
of  the  school  system  in  the  sense  that  they  consider  the  curriculum  insufficiently 
challenging  and  disciplinary  measures  almost  nonexistent,  which  they 
believe  have  negative  effects  on  the  children's  academic  performance. 
These  opinions  are  based  on  their  comparisons  of  the  local  school  system 
with  the  schools  that  they  and  their  children  formerly  attended  in  their 
home  countries. 

,  Among  the  values  shared  by  both  sexes  is  an  orientation  toward  achievement. 
All  the  children  picture  a  future  saturated  with  success  and  realization 
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of  their  goals/'  For  the  girls,  this  includes  a  family  and  a  good  job 
(mostly  conventionally  female  jobs,  such  as  airline  stewardess  and  secretary). 
For  the  boys,  it  assumes  a  comfortable  financial  status  guaranteed  by 
adeqyate  higher  education. 

All  the  children  are  achievement  oriented.    Two  elements,  higher 
education  and  superior  financial  status,  are  the  major  constituents  of 
their  aspirations.    The  children  give  considerable  credence  to  the  value 
of  academic  achievement  for  the  realization  of  their  financial  ambitions. 
In  addition,  they  participate  in  out-of -school  activities,  including 
part-time  jobs.     These  not  only  help  them  financially,  but  also  enhance 
their  social  skills  and  their  images  of  themselves  as  future  earners 
and  managers  of  money.    The  children  perceive  their  parents  as  actively 
encouraging  them  in  such  endeavors. 

The  children  interviewed  in  our  research  believe  themselves  to  be 
physically  and  mentally  mature,  although  their  parents  do  not  share  this 
view.    They  treat  their  children  as.  individuals  who  need  supervision  and 
guidance.     In  some  cases  parents  are  the  decision-makers  about  rather  personal 
aspects  of  their  children's  personal  lives,  such  as  whether  to  attend  a 
party  or  to  participate  in  an  out-of -school  activity.    Children  are  conscious 
of  this  interference  and  in  some  cases  complain  about  their  parents1  strict 
regulation  and  their  limited  personal  freedom.    This  does  not  apply  so 
completely  to  the  most  recently  immigrated  children,  who  are  not  y4t  at 
home  in  American  society  and  therefore  welcome  .a  modicum  of  protection 
and  guidance  from  their  parents  in  everyday  life. 

We  think  that  the  parents  have  full  control  of  their  children  and 

i 

their  activities.    They  do  not  express  dissatisfaction  with  their  children's 
behavior  at  home  or  performance  at  school.    On  the  contrary,  they  are  relieved 
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that  their  children  are  not  involved  in  disorderly  conduct.    They. do  not 
seem  to  conceive  of  the  children  as  mature,  or  nearly  mature,  individuals. 
The  youngsters  to  them  are  too  young  to  make  decisions  about  daily  life 
and  need  constant  supervision  and  protection  until  they  reach  a  more  mature 
stage,  both  physically  and  mentally. 

Feminine  values  are  encouraged  among  the  girls.    The  traditional  female 
role,  including  homemaking,  is  to  some  extent  internalized  by  the  girls. 
All  accept  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  form  a  family  of  their  own  in 
the  future  and  bear  children.     They  mention  that  they  intend  to  treat  and 
educate  their  children  differently  than  they  had  been  raised  and  trained, 
since  they  believe  their  parents  to  be  outmoded  and  traditional.    The  boys 
identify  strongly  with  their  fathers,  having  internalized  norms  and  values  . 
suitable  for  "male  figures.    They  disdain  chores  stereotyped  as  feminine 
and  favor  roles  and  activities  normally  ascribed  to  men. 

As  a  part  of  their  out  of  school  world  the  children  also  have  individual 
interests  and  hobbies.,  Some  are  members  of  local  scouting  troops,  others 
play  wind  instruments  in  the  school  band,  some  girls  participate  in  dancing 
groups,  etc.     In  general,  this  group  of  children  leads  an  active  life  outside 
school.    Although  the  parents  keep  close  watch  on  their  children's  daily 
life,  they  cannot  bar  them  from  probably  their  favorite  activity,  which 
is  to  "hang  around"  in  the  neighborhood  with  their  peers.  ^  This  occurs 
among  the  girls  in  informal  gatherings  and  among  the  boys  in  bike  riding 
and  going  fishing,  both  ,with  friends. 

We  are  convinced  that  there  are  no  "problem  children"  .among  our  subjects, 
which  partly  explains  the  mild  behavior  of  the  parents  toward  them,  and 
the  absence  of  reported  disciplinary  actions  in  the  families.    For  example, 
one  of  the  most  serious  behavioral  issues  mentioned  by  our  subjects  is 
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that  of  arriving  home  later  than  the  time  previously  designated  by  the 
parents . 

Our  field  data  speak  of  high  achievement  motivation  among  most  of 
these  children.     They  are  all  goal-Oriented,  especially  the  boys,  although 
they  do  not  have  clear  plans  about  future  activities.    Almost  all  these 
children  are  doing  well  at  school,  despite  having  to  study  in  a  language 
new  to  them,  and  can  be  considered  above-average  students-    Unfortunately , 
the  public  school  curriculum ,  which  is  light  compared  to  the  programs  they 
experienced  in  their  home  countries, has  affected  their  performance.  That 
is,  the  children  concentrate  more  on  peer  group  affairs  tnan  on  their  studie 
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G.      Conclusions  . 

After  reviewing  our  field  notes  and  the  bulk  of  this  report  we  reached 
the  following  general  conclusions  about  the  ten  Armenian  families  and  their 
children  whom  we  studied. 

All  were  immigrant  families  with  an  average  residence  in  the  United 
States  of  five  years.    The  children  were  first-generation  Americans  with 

diverse  geographic  and  social  backgrounds.    Our  data  show  that  the  longer  

the  period  of  residence  in  this  country,  the  greater  the  degree  of  the  children1 
adjustment  and  integration  to  American  society. 

However,  the  norms  of  American  life  comprise  a  reality  in  contrast 
to  the  backgrounds  and  value  systems  of  the  parents  of  the  children.  The 
home  atmospheres  are  filled  with  t-he  norms  and  values  which  the  families 
brought  with  them  from  their  countries  of  origin,  albeit  influenced  by 
the  "invasion"  of  the  media  (radio,  newspapers,  and  especially  television), 
which  present  a  whole  new  set  of  values.    These  contradictory  value  systems 
affect  diverse  aspects  of  family  life,  pushing  the  youngsters  toward  change 
in  the  direction  of  integration  and  assimilation  to  American  society. 

The  public  school  as  a  major  American  institution  obviously  promotes 
the  value  systems  of  the  larger  society  and  encourages  relationships  which 
(as  mentioned  earlier)  are  not  compatible  with  the  original  norms  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  immigrant  children  and  their  families.     Somewhat  surprisingly, 
the  children  with  more  experience  in  the  American  educational  system  complain 
more  about  the  school  and  its  curriclum  than  the  recently  immigrated  children, 
who  are  impressed  with  the  school's  facilities  and  the  non-punitive  approach 
of  the  teachers.    While  disappointed  with  other  aspects  of  the  school, 
they  do  not  seem  to  resent  the  new  system  of  norms  and  values  that  the 
institution  is  imposing  upon  them. 
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To  achieve  an  educational  system  and  atmosphere  that  fits  the  needs 
of  children  of  contrasting  socioeconomic,  religious,  and  ethnic  backgrounds 
is  a  considerable  enterprise.    It  requires  extensive  studies  of  the  character- 
istics of  diverse  groups,  their  histories,  and  their  backgrounds. 

As  field  researchers  interested  in  this  subject,  we  are  glad  that  these 
issues,  crucial  in  a  multi-ethnic  and  pluralistic  society  such  as  the  United 
States,  are  being  studied  seriously.    We  hope  that  the  present  research 
will  be  followed  by  further  investigations  aimed  at  the  improvement  of 
the  capacity  of  the  public  schooj.  to  educate  effectively  the  children  of 
all  the  various  groups  that  enter  its  classrooms. 
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V.     PORTUGUESE-AMERICAN  \ 

\ 

A.       Introduction  \ 

The  story  of  Portuguese  immigration  to  New  England  starts  in  the  sixteenth 
century  with  the  early  explorers.    Portuguese  explorers,  were  among  the 
expeditions  of  Hernando  de.  Soto  and  Coronado.    However;  these  explorers 
did  not  settle  in  this  country,    Portuguese  settlement  began  in  New  England 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  with  the  iilranigration  of 
Sephardic  Jews  from  Portugal  and  mariners  from  the  Azorean  Islands  of  Portugal. 
These  groups  were  followed  by  a  wave  of  industrial  immigration  supplying 
low-wage  labor  to  the  New  England  cotton  mills  toward  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century.    Immigration  from  Portugal,  as  well  as  other  countries, 
dropped  drastically  in  the  1920 \s  wh^n  the  U.S.  set  quotas  for  immigration, 
and  did  not  rise  again  until  the  immigration  laws  were  revised  in"  the 
1960's  (Ito-Adler,  1980). 

Throughout  these  centuries  of  immigration,  Massachusetts  has  been 

0 

one  of  the  major  destinations  of  the  Portuguese.    From  1970  to  1977,  one- 
third  of  the  Portuguese  entering  the  United  States  listed  Massachusetts 
as  their  intended  residence;  in  1977,  38%  of  all  Portuguese  registered 

aliens  lived  in  Massachusetts.    Within  Massachusetts,  the  Portuguese- are 

-.  » 

the  largest  European  immigrant  group— 47%  of  all  European  registered  aliens 
in  Massachusetts  in  1977  were  Portuguese  (Ito-Adler,  1980). 
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B.      Community  Studied 

One  of  the  communities  that  has  a  large  Portuguese  settlement 

r 

is  Hillside,  a  city  of  approximately  80,000,  located  in  the  Boston  metro- 
i 

politan  area.     Hillside  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most  densely 
f      .  *  V 

settled  cities  in  Massachusetts,  with  approximately  22,500  people  per 

square  mile.     Most  of  the  housing  is  single  family  or  two-  and  three- 
family  housing,  closely  spaced,  with  few  and  small  backyards.    There  are 
very  few  open  spaces  within  the  city;  children  play  in  school  yards, 
in  the  small-  city"  parks,  or—more  likely—on  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  their 
homes. 

Hillside  is  a  predominantly  working  class  community.    The  median 
income  for  individuals  is  significantly  lower  than  that  of  all  of  Massachusetts 
Thirty-five  percent  of  Hillside  residents  have  a  high  school  diploma; 
only  4%  have  any  education  beyond  high  school.    While  some  students  attend 
parochial  schools  or  private  schools,  most  attend  the  public  schools. 
At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  public  school  system  included  an  active 
alternative  school  for  special  needs  students  and  a  bilingual  program. 
Hillside  is  85%  Catholic  and  99.5%  white,  including  large  numbers  of  Portuguese 
Greek,  Italian,  French  Canadian,  and  Irish  families.    Hillside,  like  other 
parts  of  the  Boston  area,  is  feeling  the  effects  of  "gentrif ication"-- 
the  influx  of  middle  class  and  professional  persons  to  the  urban  areas, 
and  the  resultant  rise  in  rents  and  housing  costs,  as  well  as  shifts  in 

the  balance  of  competing  interest  groups  within  the  city. 

/ 

1.      Portuguese  Community 

Depending  on  how  you  define  "Portuguese"  and  whom  you  ask,  estimates 
for  the  size  of  the  Hillside  Portuguese  community  range  from  0  to  20%. 
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One  estimate,  drawn  from  a  survey  of  families  that  defined  themselves 
as  Portuguese,  is  that  5,000  to  10,000  people/or  6%  to  13%  of  the  population, 
of  the  city,  are  Portuguese.    Because  the  Portuguese  began  arriving  in  1  ] 
Hillside  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  are  uncounted  second  and  ,, 
third  generation  individuals  who  may  not  identify  themselves  is  Portuguese 
but  whose  grandparents  or  great-grandparents  came  from' Portugal. 

The.  Portuguese  and  their  descendents*are'  spread  throughout  the 
city,  with  a  concentration  in  the  Proctor  Square  area  where  the  school 
that  served  as  the  basis  for  fieldwork  is  located.        The  Hillside  Portuguese^ 
are  in  some  ways  distinct,  but  .also  are  part  of  *  larger 'community  of 
Portuguese  centered  in  Billington,  Hillside's  neighboring  city.  Much 
of  the  commercial  and  social  activity  of  the  community  is  located  in  Billington, 
where  it  is  possible  to  shop,  socialize,  and  worship  entirely  in  Portuguese, 
in  Hillside,  the  Portuguese  community  is  becoming  increasingly  visible 
in  the  area  of  'the  Square,  where  there  is  a  Portuguese-American  League, 
Portuguese  restaurants,  shops  and  businesses,  and  a  Portuguese  Mass  at 
the  local  church.    However,  their  presence  is  not  strong  enough  to  push 
non-Portuguese  businesses  to  hire  bilingual  salesclerks  or  use  bilingual 
advert isem  --.ts. 

The  Proctor  Square  area,  like  the  rest  of  Hillside,  is  densely 
settled."    Most  houses  are  single  family  L  two-  and  three-family  hemes, 
with  some  multiple-unit  buildings"  in  thi  area.    The  small  yards  often 
have  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  as  well  as  shrines  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  smaller  side  streets  are  tree-lined,  but  the  main  roads  are  barren. 
The  residents  of  the  area  are  low-income  and  mode rate- income  individuals  . 
and  families,  including  some  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  city.  About 
.^e-half  of  the  Hillside  Portuguese  families  own  their  own  homes  (Ito- 
Adler,  1980). 
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Just  outside  the  Square  proper  is  Maney  Junior  High,  one  of. 

—  -  - 

three  junior  high  schools  in  Hillside  at  the  ,time  of  this  study-  Maney 

junior  High  is  a  depressing  looking  building:    boarded  up  windows,  graffiti, 

old  green  paint  on  the  doors,  dull  lyrick  and  cement,  walls'.     Inside,  it 

smells  like  a  school;  a  combination  of  .age  and  the  odors  of  paper,  pencils, 

and  people.    When  classes  break,  the  students  file-  through  the  halls, 

always  staying  to  the  right  side  of  the  hall,    Maney  was  first. built;  around 

the  turn  of  the  century,  but  pieces  have  been  torn  down  an4  'others  added, 

so  that  much  of  the  current  structure  is  about  fifty  years  old.    The  outside 

9  * 

playyard  is  a  "black-topped  are^feoo  small  for  a  game  of  soccer  or  sbftball, 
and     (when  all  of  the  seventh  grade  is  outside  at  lunch)  ^too  crowded"  for 
much  more  than  small  groups  of  students  talking  ^nd  sometimes  rough-housing, 

-  At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  students  at  Maney  came  from  six 

*  *  <t 

different  elementary  schools  (two  of  which  also  feed  othter  junior  highs) , 
The  administration  estimates  that  as  many  as  20-25%  of Maney' s  270  seventh 
graders  are  Portuguese  or  of  Portuguese  descent •    Maney  also  has  a  Portuguese 
bilingual  classroom  with  about  35  students  who  may  stay  in  the  bilingual 
program  for  up  to  three  years  before  they  are  mainstreamed.  "  Some  of  the 
Portuguese  students  enrolled  in  the  regular  program  at  Maney  have  been 
in  the  bilingual  program  at  a  nearby  elementary  school,  also  in  the  Proctor 
square  area,  and  one  of  the  feeder  schools  for  Maney, 

Within  the  Hillside  Portuguese  community,  the  level  of  education 
is  lower  than  the  rest  $f  Hillside  •    Of  those  who  spent  some  time  in  the 
United  State  education  system  but  are  no  longer  students,  65%  have  less 
than  a  high  school  eduation,  29%  are  high  school  graduates,  and  another 
5%  have  more  than  a.  high  school  education  (Ito-Adler,  1980).  However, 
many  immigrants,  especially  those  over  16  when  they  arrive,  do  not  enter 
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the  Onited  states  education  system.    Many  of  these  immigrants  do  not  see 
education  as  having  cleat  economic  benefits.    He  will  return  to  this  point  , 
in  the  discussion  of  enjoyment  and  income. 

Religion  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  Hi-Hid.  Portuguese.community. 
Most  of  the  Portugese  families  (67%,  attend  services  at  Saint  Benedict'. 
Church,  the  Portugese  national  parish  in  Billington.    Sixteen  percent 
Of  the  Hillside  Portuguese  Lilies  attend  services  at  Saint  Matthew's 

*  ^oeo  families  go  to  Saint  Benedict's 
.  in  Proctor  Square,  although  some  of  these  families  go 

for  baptism,  communion,  and  marriage  ceremonies  (Ito-Adler.  1980) . 

The  Portuguese  of  Hillside  come  priinarily  from  the  Azores,  a 
.  group  of  nine  islands  off-  the  coast  of  Portugal,  about  760  miles  west 

of  Lisbon  and  2.110  mil  t  of  New  Vc:K.    Fifty-nine  percent  of  the 

households  come  from  Sao  Miguel .  the  largest  of  the  islands.    A  total 
of  34,  come  to  Hillside .from  the  Asorean.Xslands.  the  rest  from  the  continent 
of  Madeira.    Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  families  currently  in  the  city 
oame  to  the  United  States  between  1966  and  197S  Uto-Adler.  19S0),  One. 
third  of  the  heads  of  household  (predominantly  adult  men,  had  been  involved 
in  agrarian -.labor  in  Portugal,  49%  were  employed  at  non-farming  occupations 
such  as  construction,  commerce    and  the  trades  (Ito-Adler,  1980). 

 ; ea%  of  the  non-stude.rv*rg 

in  the  Hillside  Portuguese  community,  6B%  or  ^  .  t 

are  employed,  most  of  them  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  products,  electronics, 
£ood  products,  and  leather  products,  and  in  service  industries  (primarily.  • 
.     cleaning,,    in  education,  and  in  the  health  fields.-dto-Adler..  1980). 

Most  of  these  jobs  are  essentially  working  class,  as  is  indicated  by  .their  . 
w  'levels*.    Portuguese  workers  in  Xto-AdlerU  survey  typically.  made'barween 
•,,.000  and  97.499  in  1977,  only  3.3*  made  over  315.000.  .The  median,  individual 
income  for  the  Portuguese  was  $6,250-  -j^  .  . 
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The  Portuguese  put  a  great  emphasis  on  the  family  and  on  the  ' 
family's  economic  advancement.    The  most  common  strategy  for  advancement 
is  for  many  members  of  the  family     (an  average  of  2.4)  to  be  employed, 
and  to  contribute  their  incomes  to  the  family.     Sometimes,  young  adults 
work  one  job  for  the  family  and  a  second  job  for  themselves.  Because 
so  manv  members  of  the  household  work,  Portuguese  households  have  a 'median 
income  of  $12,000  compared  to  a  median 'household  income  of  $9,594  for 
all  of  Hillside. 

Many  women  in  the  Portuguese  community  are  employed,  at  a  rate  . 
comparable  to  that  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States.    For  example,  Baptista 
(1979)  found  that  48%  of  forty  mothers  of  children  under  five  whom  she 
interviewed  were  employed.     In  Ito-Adler's  survey,  approximately  60-70% 
of  the  females  not  in  school  and  not  elderly  and/or  retired  were  employed. 
The  combination  of  maternal  employment  and  the  higher  rate  of  employment 
among  work-age  individuals  in  a  household  makes  childcare  an  especially 
crucial  question.    There  is  almost  no  formal,  bilingual  childcare  available 
to  the  Hillside  Portuguese  community.    Grandmothers  and  other  relatives 
are  often  the  preferred  caretakers  in  the  Portuguese  community  when  both 
parents  work,  but  these  family  members  are  not  always  in  this  country 
or  are  themselves  employed.    Parents  in  many  Portuguese  families  therefore 
m  work  opposite  shifts,  usually  the  father  in  the  day  and  the  mother  at 
night,  so  that  someone  can  be  home  with  the  children  (Baptista,  1979). 
When  all  the  children  are  in  school  during  the  day,  both  parents  may  work 
then  and  rely  on  an  older  sibling  to  watch  the  younger  children  until 
one  of  the  parents  gets  home  from  work. 

As  noted  above,  the  family  is  the  primary  economic  unit  of  the 
Portuguese  community;  it  is  also  the  primary  social  unit.    Ninety  percent 
of  all  Portuguese  households  include  a  married  couple.     Single  parent 
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households  (primarily  female-headed)  account  for  5.5%  of  the  community, 
and  4.5%  are  single  individuals.    While  the  proportion  of  married  couple 
households  is  much  higher  than  the  nation's  average  (14%  of  all  U.S.  households 
are  headed  by  single  women) ,  in  other  ways  the  families  are  structurally 
similar.    For  example,  only.  2%  of  the  households (iftclude  grandparents; 
another  1%  include  other  relatives.    The- mean  household  size  is  4.25  individuals 
(Ito-Adler,  1980).'   Family,  however,  goes  beyond  the  household.     In  the 
Portuguese""  community,  there  is  frequent  and  important  contact  among  family 
members  who  live  near  each  other.     Individuals  who  do  not  have  family 
in  this  country  feel  that  they  lack  an  irreplaceable  source  of  support. 


C.  *  Methodology 
•  .      1.      Sample  Selection 

Once  it  was  decided  to  include  the  Portuguese  in  this  project, 
there  were  several  Portuguese  communities  to  choose  from.    The  Hillside 
community  was  chosen  because  one  of  the  fieldworkers  had  lived  there  for 
several  years  and  knew  people  in  the  Portuguese  community.     The  fieldsite 
was  'limited  to  Hillside,  even  though  the  community  actually  spans  two 
cities ,  because  the  school  systems  do  not  overlap  and  the  project  was 

ft 

interested  in  home  and  school. 

\      The  researchers  worked  through  Maney  Junior  High  to  recruit 
respondents  for  the  field  study.    The  school  administration  was  helpful 
and  cooperative.     In  February  of  1980,  school  personnel  identified  about 
forty  Portuguese-surnamed  seventh  graders  whom  we  contacted  by  letter. 
The  letter  was  written  ±n% Portuguese  and  English,  explained  the  project, 
and  told  the  parents  that  the  researchers  would  call  stee  of  them  in  the 
near  future  to  ask  if  their  child  was  interested  in  participating,  in 
March  a  group  of  twenty  of  these  children  was  convened  at  the  school  to  explain 
the  project.    After  phone  calls  to  the  families,  the  researchers  met  briefly 
with  -the  parents  and  the  children  of  those  interested  in  participating,  to 
answer  questions  and  to  get  permission  to  include  the  child  in  the  project. 
The  final  sample  included  four  girls  and  three  boys,  with  whom  the  researchers 
worked  for  the  two  remaining  months  of  the  1979-19SQ  school  year. 

It  was  difficult  to  recruit  seventh  graders  and  then  to  work 
with  the  youngsters  who  agreed  to  participate.    Families  seemed  reluctant 
to  include  an  outsider,  and  students  were  generally  reticent  with  adults. 
There  also  were  other  time  demands  on  the  youths,  particularly  to  help 
out  around  the  house.     It  is  also  possible  that  recruitment  was  difficult 
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because  the  f  ieldworkers  were ntrotr  t^^selves~Portugue 

spoke  fluent  Portuguese  and  had  lived  in  the  Azores.     More  importantly, 
in  other  settings  being  non-Portuguese  has  not  been  a  barrier  to  acceptance. 
Two  other  explanations  are  plausible.    Research  is. not  a  familiar  activity 
to  most  of  the  Portuguese  community  and  therefore  likely  to  be  mistrusted, 
For^ these  seventh  graders,  the  activities  of  the  fieldwork  itself  often 
seemed  to  make  no  sense. 

With  the  seven  youngsters  who  agreed  to  participate  our  relationships 
were  varied.    We  had  a  sense  of  being  trusted  by  some,  and  they  enjoyed 
some  of  the  time  we  spent  together.    Often,  however,  the  contacts  felt 
awkward.    We  trust  what  the  students  told  us,  much  of  which  we  confirmed 
through  observation,  but  we  know  there  is  a  lot  we  were  not  told. 

With  a  sample  of  only  seven  students  whom  we  saw  for  one  or 
two  hours  a  week  for  two  months,  we  do  not  claim  that  what  we  learned 
is  representative  of  "Portuguese-American  seventh  graders,"    What  these 
students  did  give  us  was  a  three-dimensional,  realistic  sense  of  what 
the  quantitative  data,of  this  study  may  mean.    Combined  with  information 
,from  other  sources,  our  observations  provide  some  suggestions  about  this 
particular  community  and  about  some  of  the  intricacies  of  home  and  school 
interrelationships . 

Even  if  we  had  worked  with  forty  girls  and  boys,  there  would 
still  be  limits  on  our  data.    These  seventh  graders  could  only  tell  us 
about  their  own  lives  in'  the  Hillside  Portuguese  community  at  Maney  Junior 
High.    Students  at  other  schools  and  in  other  Portuguese  communities  probably 
have  different  stories  to  tell. 
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2K      Fieldworkers'  Assumptions   _  

The  fieldworkers  went  into  this  project  with  their  own  assumptions 
akout  ethnicity ,  homes,  and  schools- 
Nancy  Marshall  states:     I  am  trained  as  an  anthropologist,  psychologist, 
and  educator.     I  am  committed  to,  and  active  in,  the  Portuguese  community 
around  Proctor  Square.     I  believe  that  research  should  respect,  involve, 
and  benefit  the  community  it  .studies,  as  well  as  other  communities.  Through 
my  experience  and  my  training,  I  have  evolved  a  framework  that  emphasizes 
the  importance  in  individual  and  group  experience  of  environmental  factors 
such  as  economic  class,  sex,  and  ethnicity.    My  understanding  of  the  Hillside 
Portuguese  community  is  also  influenced  by  the  fact  that  I^gr«5^up^^or , 
in  a  working  class  town  and  church,  and  was  educated  in  a  middle  class 
high  school  and  middle  class  colleges.    Currently  I  am  a  doctoral  student 
at  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

Mark  Handler's  statement,  too  lengthly  to  be  placed  here,  is 
included  as  Section  G-2  of  this  report. 
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3.      "Personalities"  of  the  Three  Boys 

A.  is  the  least  responsive,  least  expressive  of  the  three  \ 
boys.     It  should  be  remembered  that  his  "character",  and  those  of 
the  other  two,  is  that  presented  during  the  interviews.     In  A. ' s  case 
the  interviews  always  occurred  at  schbol,  immediately  after  the  last  / 
class  of  the  day.    At  other  times  and  places  and  in  other  circumstanced, 
^A.  may  act  quite  differently. 

\        In  our  interactions  he  was  generally  passive.     He  never  se,fc 

a  time "for  meeting  or  chose  a  topic  for  discussion,  leaving  it  to  my 

v  -  / 

direction.    The  exceptions  to  this  passivity  did  not  involve  initiative, 
but  rather  negations  of  my  requests  or  suggestions   (e.g.,  declining  to 
sit  outside  for  an  interview;  cancelling  a  scheduled  meeting).  From 
first  meeting  to  last  I  was  never  quite  comfortable  with  A.,  ne^r 
clearly  understanding  the  basis  of  his  participation.    During  ^11  our 

:■  t  J 

^  meetings^he  spoke  very  quietly  and  somewhat  unexpressively ,  hjs  eyes 

usually  downcas^-~He-4,^  cooperative  but  not  overtly  inter- 

ested in  the  interview..  He  answereT  allies tions-but  was  terse,  only 
rarely  elaborating  his  answers,  and  almost  never  volunteering  informa- 
tion  or  opinions. 

For  instance,  I  asked  him  to  show  me  around  the  school,  which 
he  did  without  hesitation.    He  led  me  down  every,  corridor ,  naming  ^ 
each  of  the  rooms  (e.g.  "seventh  grade  science",  "boys  bathroom")  but 
that  was  the  extent  of  his  commentary.    Even  when  we  passed  the  Deten- 

&  '<• 

tion  Room,  which  was  occupied,  and  to  which  on  tehedays  of  several  of 

¥.'; 

our  scheduled  interviews,  A.  himself  was  assigned,  he  had  no  comment. 
When  I  asked  why  students  were  there,  he  only  said,  "For  not  doing  good 
in  their  work."    Even  when  I  directed  conversation  to  his  interests,  such 
as  how  his  baseball  team,  was  doing,  he  had  little  to  say. 
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A.  is  reserved  but  not  intimidated.    Although  low-key,  he  is 
quick  in  his  responses.    Occasionally  I  glimpsed  a  sense  of  humor,  but 
one  which  he  apparently  felt  inappropriate  to  display  during  our  inter- 
views.    This  sketch  of  A.  is  extended  because  I  never 'arrived  at  a 
clear  image  of  him.     I  know  how  he "acted  with  me,,  but  have  little  idea 
why.     From  bits  of  evidence  I  tried  to  construct  plausible  "models" 
of  A.  to  test  as  we  went  along.    Even  with  as  reticent  an  informant 
as  A.,  this  process  can  be  fruitful  if  interviews  are  carried  out  over 
an  extended  period  of  time,  but  this  was  not  the  case. 

The  pitfalls  of  guesswork  became  evident  at  the  end  of  x.y 
final  session  with  A.    Until  then  I  was  gaining  confidence  in  my  hunch 
that  A.,  was  a  "nice  kid  on  his  way  to  becoming  a  tough  guy."     I  had 
seen  A.  on  the  street  with  older  and  bigger  boys,  had  met  his  cousin 
and  a  friend,  both  of  .whom  (while  not  bad  kids)  are  rowdy  and  seem 
to  spend  some. time  "hanging  out"  on  the  street.     A.  had  reported  that 
he  spends  little  time  at  home,  is  usually  out  with  his  friends.  To 
this  I  added  the  fact  that  A.  had  detention  at  least  three  times  in 
as  many  weeks.    With  this  construction  in  mind  I  began  to  interpret 
his  style  of  interaction  with  me  as  guarded  and  stoic,  a  kind  of 
macho  posture  which  he  either  used  with  everyone  or  reserved  for  dealing 

with  authority  figures. 

'  At  the  end  of  our  final  interview  I  asked  a  list  of  prepared 
questions,  to  fill  in  gaps ,  topics  which  had  not  come 'up  previously. 
Asked  if  the  Church  was  important  to  him,  A.  said  "I  don't  know  ."  For 
clarification  I  asked,  "Well,  do  you  go  to  Mass  every  Sunday?"  "Yes, " 
he  replied.     "Do  you  do  anything  else,  belong  to  a  church  group  or 
anything?"  "I'm  an  alter  boy,"  A.  said  with  his  customary  lack  of 
affect.    I  joked  that  it  was  hard  to  understand  how  he  could 
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not  be  sure  if  religion  was  important  for  him  when  he  was  an  alter 
boy,     I  then  asked  if  he  had  volunteered  of  been  asked  to  serve.  At 
this  point  he* launched  into  an  extended  tale  of  how  he  had  become  an 
alter  boy,  what  it  was  like,  and  the  upcoming  dedication  of  the  new 
church  at  which  he  would  assist  the  Cardinal-    In  contrast  to  all  our 
previous  interviews  A.  told  this  story  without  prompting,  providing 
details,  and  giving  accounts  of  his  feelings.  , 

A.  is  a  little  short  for  his  age  and  stocky,  but  not  fat. 
He  is  athletic. 

B.  is  the  mos£  mature,  physically  and  socially,  of  the  three 
He  is  socially  competent,  self-assured,  directive,  assertive.    He  is 
comfortable  conversing,  directs  discussion,  offers" illustrations  and 
expands  without  prompting. 

He  has  clear  goals  and  aspirations,  independently  formu- 
lated.   B.  appears  satisfied  with  himself,  and  is  even  tempered  and 
good  humored. 

He  was  a  good  informant,  providing  informative  answers  to 
my  questions  and  volunteering  information  and  views.    However,  in 

# 

keeping  with  his  social  maturity,  he  had  good  control  of  his  presen- 
tation of  self,  letting  little  unintended  information  slip  out.  He 
often  attempted,  and  usually  succeeded,  in  redirecting  the  interviews 

when  he  found  them  boring  or  intrusive.   (One  session  was  spent,  at 

\ 

his  request,  playing  chess.)  \ 

One  eccentricity,  not  properly  an  aspect  of  personality 

but  rather  of  cognitive  skill  and  identity:  in  giving  me  the  phone 

\ 

numbers  of  other  students  to  contact,  B.  would  each  timdj  walk  to  the 

\ 

phone  and  go  through  the  motions  of  dialing  before  stating  the  number 
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He  explained  that  he  cannot  remember  phone  numbers,  but  can  always  , 
dial  them.     It  is  interesting  that  such  knowledge  is  tacit,  and  note- 
worthy that  he  is  aware  that  he  is  different  in  this  regard  and  needs 
to  explain  it. 

C-  is  overweight  and  the  most  serious  of  the  three,  the 
most  academic.    He  is  also  the  most  restricted,  more  socially  isolated, 
more  subject  to  parental  control  and  protection-    He  is  also  the  only 
one  with  no  siblings  or  others,  besides  parents,  in  the  household. 
A  theme  running  through  his  discussion  of  a  range  of  incidents  and 
issues  is  a  concern  for  independence/autonomy  (see  Personal  Development) . 

C-  was  a  good  informant.    He  listens  closely  and  is  thought- 
ful in  his  replies.    He  is  similar  to  B  in  providing  extended  answers, 
detail,  and  volunteering  information.    He  more  consistently  than  the 
others  had  a  clearly  formulated  idea  of  what  I  wanted  to  know  (his 
opinions  on  school  and  education,  particularly  problems  in  need  of 
remedy) ,  and  directed  his  remarks  to  this  end.    He  was  open  and  co- 
operative and  would  answer  all  my  questions,  regardless  of  topic  (I 
made  a  point  of  explaining  their  relevance  when  my  questions  did  not 
directly  concern  education) .    He  was  more  precise  than  the  others  in 
his  answers,  giving  a  more  complete  class  schedule,  categorizing  his 
recreational  activities  into  kinds,  and  criticizing  himself  when  he 
forgot  an  item  and  had  to  add  it  later.    This  precision  was  consistent 
with  a  general  concern  for  order,  manifest  in  such  things  as  model 
building  and  a  carefully  organized  collection  of  baseball  cards  for 
which  he  had  a  written  list  of  holdings.    More  than  the  others  he 
showed  an  interest  in  abstract  principle,  generalized,  and  used  con- 
crete events  to  illustrate  general  points. 

He  is  physically  less  active  than  the  other  boys.     In  temp- 
erament he  is  low-key,  more  like  A.  than  B.    He  is  as  communicative  as 
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B.  but  less  socially  "smooth;"  with  C.  there  were  unintended  revela- 
tions.  *  Like  B.  he  has  a  clear  image  of  himself,  but  his  behavior, 
comments,  and  stories  at  times-  demonstrated  this  image  to  be  more 
aspiration  than  actuality, 

(Parallel  descriptions  of  the  four  girls  in  the  sample 
are  not  available.) 
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-D-. — Relationships  —  ~  "~ "  -  -- 

1-  Girls 

From  speaking  with  the  girls  and  with  other  members  of  the 
community,  it  is  evident  that  an  important  aspect  of  the  parent-child 
relationship  is  respect.    As  one  girl  put  it,  a  good  daughter  does  as 
the  parents  tell    her  to  do.    While  respect  and  obedience  are  the  cultural 
norms,  how  the  individual  girls  and  their  families  act  varies.    Some  of 
the  girls  have  more  autonomy  than  the  others,  in  small  matters  like 
whether  they  have  to  ask  permission  every  time  they  wish  to  do  something 
different  after  school.    The  girls  also  sometimes  bragged  about  their 
autonomy  and  then  later  admitted  to  the  researcher  that  their  parents 
did  oversee  their  activities.    Some  of  the  girls  feel  that  their  parents 
treat  them  fairly,  others  do  not.    But  whatever  the  girls'  feelings  about 
being  expected  to  respect -their  parents  and  obey,  the 
strength  of  the  cultural  norm  is  evident:    the  girls  are  generally 
respectful  and  obedient.    Two  of  them  also  anticipate  that  their  lives 
will  be  much  like  their  mothers':     "You  see  how  your  mother  does  things, 
you're  used  to  that."  ; 

These  girls  have  more  siblings  than  the  community  norm,  an  ^ 
average  of  three  brothers  and  sisters  each.    Some  have  older  siblings  \ 
who  are  married  and  not  living  at  home.    The  families  with  older  sons  \ 
and  daughters  still  living  at  home  and  employed  are  the  ones  who  appear 
slightly  better  off  financially.     Relationships  between  sisters  seem  to 
be  different  than  those  between  sister  and  brother.    The  girls  in  the 
sample  who  have  sisters  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  them,  share  responsibilities 
around  the  house,  sometimes  tease  each  other,  sometimes  resent  each  other, 
and  sometimes  are  each  other's  closest  allies  and  confidants.    As  one 
sisterless  girl  put  it,  an  older  sister  would  be  different  and  closer; 
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"You  cari't  be  so  close  to  brothers."    Older  brothers  protect  their  sisters , 

sometimes  boss  them  around,  but  also  are  nice  to  their  sisters  and  may 

give  them  spending  money  from  their  own  income,  according  to  the  girls. 

The  extended  family  is  important  in  the  Portuguese  community. 

Family  can  be  relied  on  to  help  out  both  in  mundane  matters  and  in  major 

crises.    For  example,  when  one  girl's  family  was  evacuated  from  their  home, 
i 

they  were  able  to  stay  with  relatives.    Families  also  get  together  for 
major  celebrations  and  help  new  arrivals  in  the  community  learn  the 
ropes- of  living  in  this  country.    Because  so  many  extended  family  members 
live  nearby,  this  mutual  aid  among  members  is  more  of  a  central  part 
of  community  life  than  it  is  in  communities  of  more  isolated  middle- 
class  families.    All  four  of  the  girls  have  cl6se  kin  (aunts,  parents, 
cousins,  grandparents)  who* live  in  Hillside.     They  also  have  kin  in 
other  parts  of  New  England  (within  a  day's  drive) ,  Canada,  Brazil,  and 
the  Azores.     Families  often  visit  each  other,  and  orte  may  see  kin  wno 
live  nearby  daily  on  the  street  and  for  family  dinners  on  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

For  an  adult,  at  least,  not  to  have  family  within  easy  access 
leaves  a  gap,  both  in  the  social  world  and  in  the  person's  senses  of 
support  potentially  available  and  of  how  life  ought  to  be.     The  children's 
perceptions  of  kin  are  based  on  matters  such  as  whether  the  related 
household  includes  children" their  own  age  to  play  with  and  the  kinds  of 
activities  the  members  of  it  engage  in  (such  as  babysitting  or  shopping) . 
It  seems  that  the  frequent  contact  and  bonds  between  adults  in  an  extended 
family  leads  to  similar  connections  among  the  youths  in  the  kinship 
structure;  there  is  not  the  sense  of  active  choice  as  with  adults,  but 
neither  is  there  usually  resentment  of  the  relationships.    The  girls 
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nav.  varying  relationships  with  their  pears.    There  «e  neighborhood 
children,  mc  of  who.  are  younger,  with  when,  they  «t  of  ten-play  after 
school.    There  are  sa.e-.ge  peers  they  -ear  at  church,  in  classes  outside 
school,  and  in  school,  nost  of  who.  they  do  not  consider  friends, 
finally,  there  are  a  few  individuals,  all  same-se*  and  saae-.oe.  when, 
they  consider  to  be  their  friends,    you  know  someone  is  your  friend 
bec.use  "They  talk  to  you."    "They  do  things  with  you,"  or  because  you 
•tt-ust  each  other, and  share  activities  or  interests.    One  girl  talks 
about  entering  seventh  grade  and  discovering  that  scone  from  her 
elementary  school  was  in  her  classes:    "She  was  the  only  one  I  knew,  so 
of  course  we  were  friends."    friendships  end  when  one  of  the  girls  changes 
her  interests  and/or  who  she  hangs  out  with. 

Most  of  -the  girls  rarely,  if  ever,  saw  their  school  friends 
outside  school,  this  did  not  see.  at  .11  surprising  to  the.,  whan  friends 
„t  together,  the  girls  say  they  play  ga.es,  go  bowling  or  roller  skating 
.outdoor,,,  ,o  shopping,  or  go  for  walks  and  talk.    The  researcher  did  not 
spend  ti-  with  the  girls  when  they  were  involved  in  such  activities,  but 
occasionally  saw  the.  right  after  school  talking  with  their  friend  and 
toows  of  ti.es  when  they'  want  roller-skating  together.    The  girls' 
interactions  with  friends  and  pears  are  generally  ani-ted  and  spontaneous 
in  ,  way  that  their  interactions  with  adults  are  not.  •      ■     ,  . 

Whan  the..,irls  discussed  paere  with  the  f ieldworkers ,  their 
friends  fro.  school  are  always  other  girls,  although  in  the  neighborhood 

describe  at  school  are  always  sai-sex.    Boys  are  likely  to  be. described 

<_ture     One  girl  thought  this  was  so  because  "Boys  Ilka 
as  noisy  or  immature  •    une  yj-i.*         ^  \      ;  ' 

+'  •**      Girls      have  to  help  cut  in  the  house/  so  they  grow 
playing  outside.     Girls... nave  *-  a 
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up  faster,"  and  because  boys  play  outside  and  therefore  "learn  stuff 
from  the  bad, kids  they  hang  out  wifch." 

*  Ethnic  identity  is  no'-  monolithic.    Within  the  Hillside 

Portuguese  community,  there  are  loyalties  and  alliances  based  on  village, 
island,  the  A?ores,  and  being  "Portuguese."    Among  the  girls,  a  person  , 
may  be  identified  as  "part  Portuguese"  if  her  parents  were  born  in' 
Portugal  but  she  was  born  here.    Others  would  be  considered  Portuguese 
because  their  last  names  are  Portuguese  or  because  the  girls  know  them  , 
as  members  of  the  Portuguese  community,  know  they  spoke  Portuguese,  or 
know  they  considered  themselves  to  be  Portuguese. 

All  four    of  the  girls  were  .born  in  the  Azores,  as  were  their 
parents.    All  speak  Portuguese,  some  better  than  others,  depending  on 
how  old  they  were  when  they  came  to  this  country:     Some  of  their  parents 
speak  English,  others  do  not.    Community  members  talk  about  the 
difficulties  this  can  cause  for.  families.     If  parent  and  child  do  no€ .  '  , 
both  speak  easily  in  the 'same  language,  this  may  be  the  root  of  good- 
natured  teasing  a<id  each  teaching  the' other.     It  may  also  3-ead  to  ^ 
difficulties  £h  communicating.  .Frequently  children  become  interpreters  . 
for"  their  parents')  which  role  is  often  felt  to  be  in  dirfect  conflict^ with', 
the  expected  relationship  respect  by  the  child  for  the"  parent.     We  do  not  . 
know  enough  about  these  four  families  to  know  if  this  is  a  problem  for  them 
Clearly,  however,  girls  who  seem  shy  in  English,  can  be  animated, in 
Portuguese,  and  vice  versa. 

-       Region  is  another  aspect  of  fthnicity.    All  four  girls  are  Catholic 
*and  speak  of  going  to  church  regularly,  although  to  different  churches.- 
They  all  plan  to  be^conf irmed.    'There  are  difference^  however,  between  _ 
the  four  families  in  .terms  of  whether  or  not,  or  in  what  manner,  they 
celebrate  specific  Portuguese  holidays.  •  ►  «  v 
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2.  Boys 

As  is  true  for  other  topics,  I  have  fullest  information  about 
family  relations  for  C. ,  for  him  alone  data  from  his  parents.     I  asked 
both  A.  and  C.  direct  questions  about  discipline  and  communication 
with  parents.    A. ' s  answers  were  terse,  C.'s  more  extended.  Mere 
importantly,  C.  revealed  something  of  his  perceptions  of  family  relations 
in  conversation  about  various  subjects.     In  B.'s  case  I  sensed,  without 
ever  being  certain  why,  a  reluctance  to  talk  about  his  family.  I 
found  myself  avoiding  directly  questioning  him. 

With  all  three  boys  I  delayed  direct  questions  about  the 
family  to  the  last  couple  of  interviews  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  undirected 
statements  curing  the  earlier  sessions  and  not  putting  them  off  by  asking 
personal  or  sensitive  questions  when  little  thrust  had  been  established. 
B.  rarely  said  anything  about  his  family  and  never  anything  about  his 
father  except  under  direct  questioning.    A.  also  said  little  about  his 
'family  but  this  was  in  character  with  his  genejral  ^communicativeness . 

•  r        .  -  .! 

*B.  was  much  more  conversational. 

For  some  time  I  was  uncertain  if  B.  had  a  father.     I  had  met 
his  mother  and  brother  and  B.  would  refer  to  both  of  them,    there  was  also 
an  undercurrent^ of  tension,  of  some  problem,  in  the  house.     I  may  have 
constructed  a  quite  inaccurate  "atmosphere"  from  stray  impressions. B.'s 

« 

brother  was  open  and  friendly.    His  mother  was  very  reserved;  she  made  no 
attempt  at  conversation  nor  did  she  ever  extend  hospitality  as  is 
customary  in  Portuguese  homes.    On  the  other  hand,  she  was  not  rude  or 
-   hostile.     Rather  she  seemed  preoccupied,  perhaps  depressed.     I  received 

*  some  confirmation  of  my  suspicions  from  a  friend  who  worked  in  the 
community  and  knew  of  the  family.     In  any  case,  I  felt  uncomfortable  asking 
B.  about  his  parents  and  he  did  not  let  the  conversation  move  in  that 
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direction.  / 
Relationship  with  Parents  . 

In  the  sections  on  Personality  and  Schedules/  mention  was  made 
of  differences  in  degrees  of  parental  control,  involvement  in  the 

family,  and  autonomy  among  the  three  boys.    Both  A.  And  B.  are  out  of 

I  I 
the  house  more  than  C.    Bering  out  with  friends  .is  d  theme  for  A.  C.'s 

mother  restricts  and  protects  C  and  he  in  turn  shows  a  concern  for 

issues  of  freedom  of  chofce  and  autonomy.    My  initial  phone  conversations 


with  A.'s  and  C.'s  mothers  revealed  this  difference.    A.'s  mother  said 
she  was  not  sure  if  A.  ,4ould  participate  in  the'  study  .because  he  was  out 


so  much,  was  busy  playing.  C.'s  mother  also  expressed  reservations  about 
his  participating,  bui  her  concern  was  that  h6r  son  not  be  out  of  the 


house  after  school. 


.  ./he  knew  you  were  coming.  He 


/ 

,Less  clear,  but  perhaps  /falling  in  between,  was 
C.'s  mother's  reaction  when  I  arrived  at  their  house  for  our  scheduled 
meeting  and  he  was  nit  yet  back  from  riding/ with  his  friend:     she  stood 
at  the  front  gate  (stle  had  just  arrived  ho^e)  ,  looking  down  the  street 
shook  her  head  and  sa^d,  "That  boy! 
has  no  sense  of  time ."  \ 

I  asked  both  A.  and  C.  about  parental  control,  rules,  and 
punishment.     A.  said  thai  his  mother  majes  the  rules  and  his  father 
punishes.     C.  in  almost  a\l  his  answers/  (see  below)  referred  to  his 
••parents."    Asked  who  he  sUaks  to  whet!  he  has  a  problem,  A.  said  he 
speaks  to  his  father.,    C.  first  responded  that  he  solved  his  problems, 
but  when  the  question  was  repeated  la^er  Said  that  he  would  go  to  his 
parents . 

Both  of  them  were  alked  wh/om  they  would  speak  to  if  they,  had 
a  problem  involving  their  parents, 
problems  with  their  parents. 


\ 


Both  answered  that  they  had  no 
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When  the  boys  answered  that  they  had  no- problems  with  their 
parents,  were  they  expressing 'their  true  perceptions  (whatever  the 
actual  extent  of  conflict)  .  voicing  a  cultural  ideal  of  family 
solidarity,  or  observing  a  norm  of  not  telling  outsiders  about  family 
Problems?    It  is  interesting  -to  comtare  this  with  the  willingness  of 
newish  .ids  to  express  their  gripes  against  their  parents  to  outsiders, 
as  described  in  the " ethnography ' in  this. volume,  in  terms  of  individualism 
versus  familism?    Can  this  be  explained? 

One  often  repeated  statement  in  writings  about  Portuguese- 
Americans,  particularly  in  discussions  of  school  leaving  and  parental 
"materialism,"  is  that  all  members  of  the  family  pool  their  earnings 
which  in  turn  are  distributed  as  needed  by  the  family  head.  This 
cractice  is  said  to  be  a  carry-over  from  rural  practice  in  Portugal 
and  it  is  true  that  peasant  households  in  the  Azores  do  function 
in  this  way.     I  asxed  each  of  the  boys  about  :obs  and  money  earned. 
For  a.  and  C  these  were  hypothetical  questions.    B.  said  that  the  money 
from  his  paper  route  is  his  and  in  a  ban,  account  to  be  used  when  he 
returns  to  Portugal.    Asked  if  he  had  a  ;ob  and  were  living  at  home, 
would  he  give  his  money  to  his  parents,  A.  said,  "No,  I  would  use  it." 

C.  answered  the  same  question  af f irmative ly .# 

,   ,    .   .  .  _,fl.tai  criticism  and  support  and  onlv_  _  

 a.  was  asked-  about  parental,  cxii — --=>  " 

answered  that  his  parent.  criUcix.  hi.  when  ha  is  «onS  and  reward  hi* 

Wnen  ha  is  good.    This  was  an  a,s.rt  to  ny  stata.ent.  nofhis  expression. 

The  following  extract,  from  »y  field  notes  describe  aspects  of 

£„Uy  relations,  both  parent-child  and  parent-parent,  in  C.  •, 


o 
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Parental  protectiveness  and  control ; 

project  is  about]  is  not  a  problem-    But  C.  can't  be  out  on  the 
street.     I  can't  have  him  coining  at  any  hour.     He  comes  right  home 
after  school  and  stays  there  and  is  there  when  I  come  home  from  work. 
The  street  is  full  of  urchins/toughs  [garotos ] .  .  .    There's  trouble. 
C.  is  big  in  body  but  still  young. 

At  my  first  visit  to  their  home,  C.'s  mother  re-explained  her  concern 
that  C.  not  be  outside,  wandering  around,  that  he  had  to  come  home 
right  after  school,  and  I  could  meet  him  here.    She  said  that  the 
streets  were  dangerous  and  C.  was  'big  in  body,  but  still  young.' 
(This  is  said  in  his  presence).   |she  then  told  of  his  bike  being 
stolen  by  some  bad  boys.     [This  tale  of  the  bike  was  repeated  on 
several  occasions  and  used  to  explain  why  she  went  to  the  window 
'  whenever  there  was  a  noise  when  C.  was  outside  playing].     She  added 
that  they  were  Catholic,  it  was  parents'  duty,  to  raise  their  children 
well.    She  just  wanted  to  see  C.  grow  up,  marry,  be  like  his  brother. 
He  could  make  his  own  decisions  then  and  be  whatever  he  wanted. 

9 

She  also  spoke  about  his  diet;  that  she  cooked  for  him,  made  cakes 
and  cookies.     [I  think  this  was  in  contrast  to  store-bought  Dun.k 
food,  but  perhaps  was  a  reference  to  her  being  responsible,  through 
overindulgence,  for  his  being  overweight.]     C.  interacted  here,  I 
broke  training."     His  mother  commented -near  the  end  of  her 
monologue:     'My  son  thinks  this  doesn't  interest  you,  but  I  know 
that  it  does.' 

The  child's  autonomy: 

At  my  first  meeting  with  C.  and  his  mother  I  started  to  explain 
to  her  the  purpose  of  the  study,  what  I  would  talk  to  C  about. 
She  kept  referring  to  the  project  as   'lessons'   for  C.     She  stopped 
my  explanation  and  told  me  to  go  ahead  and  talk  to  C.  he  would 
see  if  he  liked  it  and  he  would  tell  them -about  it  after.    She  was 
leaving  the  decision  to  participate  with  C. 

I  comment  to  C.  on  the  hot  weather.     He  says  it  is. hot  and  untapes 
the  living  room  window,  saying  that  the  tape  is  still  on  since 
winter.     He  pulls  the  tape  off  and  opens  the  window^ then^goesinto^ 
^te'kitchen  and  tells  his  parents  he  has  openea  tne  window .  — s~ 
relatively  inconsequential  act,  but  indicative  that  C.  can  take 
initiative  in  household  matters  beyond  areas  of  his  personal  concern. 

As  our  interview  lasted  after  6:00  and  his  parents  were  in  the  kitchn 
beginning  dinner,  I  asked  C.  if  he  shouldn't  30m  them..    He  said  that 
he  doesn't  eat  dinner  with  them,  he  eats  when  he  comes  home  from 
school. 
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protectiveness  by  the  child  towards  his  parents: 

C.  tells  me  of  being  home  alone  when  young,  of  fceing  worried 
'about  break-ins.    He  recounts  burglaries  that  had  occurred. 
•One  time  someone  tried  to  break  in  throiiglr  the  bathroom-  Now 
there  is^ a  board  there  my  father  put  up/   Also  one  time  I  heard 
a  noise  and  called  to  my  father.     I  told  him  not  to  go  out 
because  there  might  be  too  many  of  them-    Then  I  called  up 
stairs  to  the  girl  above  and  told  her  there  was  someone  climbing 
in  the  window-     She  ran- after  him  and  saw  a  kid,  he  was  young, 
going  over  the  fence-     (How  old?)     He  was  about  14-    If  I  had 
known  he  was  young,  I  would  have  gone  after  him. 

Decision  making  and  communication: 

(If  you  have  a  problem  who  do  you  talk  to?)  •    I  solve  it  myself. 
(If  the.  family  has  a  problem  should  parents  tell  the  son?)  Yes. 
(Should  son  have  a. say  in  family  decisions,  like  moving?)  No, 
parents  decide.    Kid  can't  stop  parents  from  'tooving. 
(If  you  have  a  problem  and  need  help  who  do  you  go  to?)  Usually 
to  my  parents. 
(To  friends?)  No. 

(What  if  you  have  a  problem  with  your  parents?)   ^1  don't  have  any 
problems  with  my  parents. 

Discipline,  rules  and  obedience: 

(What  would  happen  if  he  did- bad  in  school?)     His  parents  would  be 
mad,  would  punish  him,  not  let  him  go  out,  no  tv,  bed  without 
supper.     (What  about  rules,  do  parents  control  kids  too  much?) 
There  should  be  some  rules.    Can't  go  out  whenever  you  want.  Some 
kids  walk  all  over  the  city,  go  all  the  way  to  the  Haymarket,  buy  / 
firecrackers...    They  have  them  behind  the  counter  and  there's  a 
secret  word  you  use  if  you  want  to  buy  them.     Then  the  kids  sell 
them.    Sometimes  [firecrackers]  aren't  so  popular.    Sometimes  there 
aren't  many,  %hen  a  shipment  comes  in  and  they're  all  over  for  a 
couple  of  months.     [C.  here  appears  to  associate  .lack  of  parental 
control  with  kids  engaging  in  illicit  behavior.    He  shares  his 
mother's  vision  of  bad  kids  of  the  street.    C.  is  a  'straight  Kid; 
he  does  not  approve  of  'bad'  behavior.    On  the- other  hand,  he  may 
take  aWarious  pleasure  in  imagining  the  adventures  of  boys  able 
to  freely  roam  the  streets.] 

(What  way  should  parents  punish?)      Bed  without  supper  is  wrong. 
No  tv,  stay  in  room,  cut  allowance  are  ok.     (What  about  kicking  a 
kid  out  of  the  house?)     No,  they  shouldn't. 

[The  following  week  I  returned  to  the  subject  of  rules  and 
obedience].     (Do  you  do  everything  your  parents  tell  you?)  No. 
(When  don't  you?)     When  I  won't  get  hit.     [This  was  said  as  a  }oke. 
He  wasn't  literally  referring  to  being  hit,  but  meant   'when  I  can 
get  away  with  it.'] 
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(Are  you  always  respectful?)  Yes. 

(Do  you  always  tell  them  where  you're  going?)  Yes. 

(Do  vou  always-tell  the  :truth?J — Yes..  __.  -   

(ShoulTyou  criticize  your  parents?)     [He  wasn't  sure  what  I  meant, 
so  I  rephrased].     (When  they're  wrong  about  something  should  you 

tell  them?)     Yes.  Vp_ 

(If  you  had  a  job  would  you  give  your  money  to  your  parents?)  Yes. 

(Is  it  ok  for  parents  to  decide  their  kids'  friends?)  No. 

(Is  it  ok  for  carents  to  decide  their  kids'  jobs?)  Yes. 

(is  it  ok  for  parents  to  pick  persons  for  their  kids  to  marry?)  No. 

(is  it  ok  for  parents  to  make  kids  work  around  the  nouse?)  Yes. 

(Is  it  ok  for  parents  to  hit  kids?)  Depends. 

(Is  it  ok  for  parents  to  hit  kids  for  forgetting  to  do  something 
they.'ve  been  told?)     No.  J  •       . - 

(is  it  ok  for  parents  to  hit  kids  for  breaking  a  window?)     Yes,  xf 

thev  did  it  on  purpose. 

(is  it  ok  for  parents  to  hit  kids  for  telling  a  lie?)     No,  unless 
it  really  causes  trouble. 

(Is  it  ok  for  oarents  to  hit  kids  for  stealing?)  Yes. 
(Is  it  ok  for  "parents  to  hit  kids  for  refusing  to  do  work  and 
chores?)     No,  punish  them  instead.  .     ,,,,  „ 

(Is  it  ok  for  patents  to  hit  kids  if  they  are  bad  in  scnool?)  No, 
ust  help  or  see  what  is  the  problem,  or  give  some  other  Penmen : 
Us  it  ok  for  parents  to  hit  kids  if  they  stay  ..out  late?)     What  age? 

llsTt'ok^for  parents  to  hit  kids  if  they  are  disrespectful?)  Yes. 
What  is  an  examcle  of  being  disrespectful?)     Swearing  at  your  parents 
(What  are  some*  other  punishments?)  :    Not  letting  you  go  outside;  no  tv; 
if  you  want  to  buy  something,  postponing  it. 

[This  kind  of  leading  questioning  is  obviously  suspect  as  a  Mans  of 
tipping  C.'s  real  perceptions.     In  too  many  cases  there  are  rignt 
answers'   to  be  given.    Still,  he  did  discriminate  among  types  of 
^d  behavior  and  his  occasional  elaborations  indicate  tnat  newa.n  t 
stlpll  'yessing'  me.    One  other  statement  from  C.  proves  some 
evidence  of  the  actualities  of  obedience]. 

(Do  you  get  an  allowance?)     No.    When  I  need  something  I  ask  ray 

nother.     She  says  yes,  or  no  and  tells  me  how  muc,  rent  th ere 

the  bills,  we  make  contracts:     like  one  magazine  a  month,  qcnics 

"  winter    Kiss  album  in  May.    She  doesn't  like  £ 

Sometimes  I  play  it  too  loud,  she  says^and  she  gets  a 

tells  me  to  turn  it  down.    I  have  a  bad  temper,  sometimes  I  -am 

it  off  and  then  later  turn  it  up-agam. 


C.'s  mother  tended  to  dominate  the  conversation,  though  his 
father  would  speak  up  when  he  had  a  point  to  make.    She  spoke  about  the 
father  in  his  presence  just  as  she  did  about  C.  telling  me  of  their 
responsibleness.    That  C.'s  mother  is  assertive  and  often  the  decision- 
maker does  not  strike  me  as  at  all  unusual-     I  say  this  only  because  of 
the  repeated  stereotype  in  the  literature-  which  characterizes  the 
Portuguese  as  "patriarchal." 

In  both  peasant  and  middle  class  homes  in  the  Azores,  I 
rarely  encountered  any  clear  cut  pattern  of  dominance/submission 
between  husbands  and  wives-    Often  in  poorer  families  the  woman  is  the 
one  to  deal  with  outsiders-     In  middle  class  homes,  men  tend  to  talk 
with  male  visitors,  women  with  women-     Usually  if  there  are  refreshments 
to  be  served,  the  woman  does  so.     In  families  of  workers  it  is  normal  for 
the  husband  and  other  working  members  of  the  household  to  turn  their 
wages  over  to  the  woman,  who  manages  household  finances-    Women  also 
appear  in  public  positions;  e.g.,  as  leaders  of  the  local  branches  of 
the  political  parties  which  emerged  after  the  1*974  Revolution. 

In  immigrant  households  in  New  England  I  encountered  many 
forceful  women  and  most  often  patterns  of  joint  decision -making. 
Portuguese,  and  not  just  outside  "observers"  will  assert  that  "men  are 
the  bosses"  in  the  family.    Such  ideological  cliches  should  not  be  taken 
at  face  value. 

After  the  first  session  with  C.  I  went  into  the  kitchen  and  re- 
explained  to  his  parents  the  nature  of  the  project-    Both  the 
mother  and  father  stood  talking  to  me  during  this  part.  When 
the  mother  started  on  the  responsibilities  of  a  parent  and  her 
job  experiences,  the  father  <3at  down  at  the  table  and  divided 
his  attention  between  our  conversation  and  the  t.v.  Both 
parents  asked  questions  about  the  project. 
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When  she  was  telling  me  about  parents  having  to  watch  out  for 
their  children,  she  said  that  their  family  was  not  like  some 
homes.    She  didn't  stay  out  in  the  street  like  some  women,  her 
husband  was  home  every  day  at  4:45,  not  out  drinking.     [This  was 
said  with  her  husband  and  C.  listening,  with  an  occasional- 
interjection  but  otherwise  watching  t.v.J.     Both  parents  said  that 
things  were  different  here  in  America:    fathers  mistreated  tneir 
children,  lots  of  divorce.     I  commented  that  that  doesn't  happen 
in  Portugal  and  C's  mother  said  'Yes,  it  does.    When  I  was 
young  my  father  left  us.    My  mother,  of  course,  was  still  young  so 
she  was  able  to  have  another  man.'    Her  father  came  to  America  and 
married  another  woman.     C's  mother  considers  this  woman  her  step- 
mother and  visits  her.     I  asked  about  divorce  in  Portugal  and  they 
said  it  was  not  legal  but  things  were  changing  now. 

While  I  was  in  the  living  room  with  A.  and  his  mother,  she  asked 
if  I  wanted  anything  to  drink,  a  soda,  a  beer.  I  said  yes  to  a 
beer,  and  she  called  to  her  husband  to  bring  me  a  beer.  He 
brought  beer  and  a  glass,  noticed  the  glass  was  dirty,  and  went 
back  to  the  kitchen  to  clean  it. 

C.  commented  that  they  didn't  have  a  car.    They  had  had  one  but 
his  mother  had  given  it  to  his  brother.    This  is  interesting 
for  his  attribution  of  such  a  major  decision  to  his  mother  and 
not  to  both  parents. 

Relationship  with  Siblings 

I  asked  A.  how  he  got  along  with  his  sisters:     "Okay."  Asked 
if  they  ever    had  fights,  he  said,  "No."     (Does  your  older  sister  ever 
act  like  a  parent,  tell  you  what  to  do?)     "Yes."     (What  about  your  younger 
sister?)     "I  tell  her  what  to  do. "     One  sister  is  10  years  older,  the  other 
2  years  younger.    Other  than  this  brief  exchange,  the  only  indication 
of  A.'s  relation  with  his  older  sister  was  his  telling  me  he  wouldn't 
be  in  school  the  next  day  (I  wanted  to  meet  with  him  again),  because  if 
the  weather  was  nice  his  sister  would  be  taking  him  to  see  the  Tall  Ships. 
Also,  as  already  reported,  he  said  that  he  is  judged  to  speak  better 
Portuguese  than  his  sisters. 
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B.  appears  to  get  along  with  his  brother .    Despite  the  age 


difference  they  do  do  some  things  together:  e.g.,  play  chess.  His 

older  brother  does  not  speak  down  to  him.     For  his  part,  B.  respects 

his  brother's  accomplishments  but  does  not  emulate  him  (although  there 

were  similarities  in  their  easy-going  style) .    When  B.  discussed  his 

plans  to  return  to  Portugal,  he  expressed  amusement  at  his  brother's 

different  tastes  and  desire  to  remain  in  the  United  States. 

C.'s  brother  has  not  lived  at  home  for  several  years.  He 

and  his  parents  see  his  brother  and  his  family  often  since  they  live 

nearby  in  Center  City.     Their  age  difference  is  the  greatest  of  any  of 

the  sibling  sets:    twelve  years.    Earlier  I  cited  his  comment  that  they 

did  not  have  a  car  because  his  mother  had  given  it  to  his  brother.  In 

two  other  statements  he  expressed  feelings  of  "competition"  with  his 

brother:    not  rivalry  for  achievement  and  attention,  so  much  as  perceived 

conflict  of  interest  or  lack  of  mutual  support.    The  first  excerpt  from 

my  notes,  an  early  childhood  memory,  is  striking  as  a  metaphor  for  the 

negative  side  of  parental  protectiveness .   *Is  it  not  reasonable  to  read 

this  vignette  as  expressing  housebound  C.'s  feelings  of  being  "caged?" 

In  giving  his  weekly  schedule,  C.  reported  visiting  his  grandmother 
on  weekends  and  mentioned  that  she  cared  for  his  brother's  baby 
during  the  week.     I  asked  more  about  this  and  C.  said  that  babysitters 
were  hard  to  find.    This  led  him  to  tell  me  about  his  parents1 
difficulty  in  finding  a  babysitter  for  him  when  they  first  came  to 
America.    When  he  was  little,  this  babysitter  would  lock  him  in 
a  chickencoop  behind  the  house.    She  would  take  rolls  from  their 
house  home  to  her  own  kids.     [I  think  he  meant  instead  of  feeding 
him.]     I  asked  if  he  remembered  this  or  had  been  told  about  it,  and 
he  said  he  could  remember  his  brother  standing  in  front  of  the  coop 
and  not  letting  him  out.     I  asked  if  the  woman  was  Portuguese  and  if 
she  was  a  family  friend.    She  was  Portuguese,  someone  his  parents  had 
been  told  about.     They  were  new  in  the  U.S.  and  did  not  have  many 
f fiends.     [Given  their  date  of  immigration,  C.  could  have  be&f'nc- 
younger  than  2  years  old  and  his  brother  therefore  at  least  14  when 
this  incident (s)  occurred.    Whatever  the'  reality  of  this  incident, 
C.  certainly  does  not  remember  his  brother  as  an  ally!] 
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After  talking  about  age  categories,  C.  told  me  that  when  he  was 
young  he  always  wanted  what  his  brother  had..   When  his  brother  had 
a  tv  he  wanted  one.     (I  asked  if  he  wished  he  had  sisters.) 
'  ^o.'     (Or  more  brothers?)      'No.'      (Or  a  brother  closer  to  his  own 
age?)       'No,  with  more  brothers,  or  closer  age,  I  couldn't  have  as 
much  and  I'd  have  to  share  my  room.    We'd  have  to  split  it  in  half; 
he  wouldn't  like  my  posters.    We'd  have  to  divide  it  so  his  stuff 
tfould  be  on  half  and  mine  on  the  other.    Then  as  a  joke  he  said 
'I'd  like  to  have  a  twin.' 

The  small  size  of  these  three  families  and  the  siblings  are 
worth  underscoring  for  two  reasons.     First,  although  definitive  research 
does  not  exist  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  demographic  structure 
of  a  household  is  an  important  determinant  of  home  climate.  Second, 
these  data  caution  against  accepting  the  image  of  Catholic  Southern 
Europeans  as  producers  of  large  families.    The  researcher  cites  Ito- 
Alder's  report  (1980)  on  the  Portuguese  in  Hillside  as  having  a  mean 
household  size  of  4.25     (see  Section  It  of  this  ethnography).     For  my 
three  households  the  mean  is  4.33.  The  other  reports  that  the  girls  had 
an  average  of  three  siblings,  higher  than  the  community  norm.  Large 
families  may  have  been  more  common  in- the  first  wave  of  immigration  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century.     In  the^.  last  forty  years  there  has  been, 
a  dramatic  decline  in  Portugal's  fertility  rate,  bringing  it  into  line 
with  the  "modern"  demographic  profile  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Azorean 
fertiirty  is  high  within  Portugal ,  but  also  currently  much  lower  than  it  - 
was  before  WWII.     Infant  mortality  has  also. been  significantly  reduced  in 
recent  decades . 

For  mothers  of  children  of  the  age  of  those  in,  our  study, 
and  certainly  for  those  giving  birth  in  the  United  States,  the  spacing  of 
children  represents  deliberate  regulation  of  family  size.     C.'s  parents,  in 
a  conversation  comparing  the  islands  in  the  Azores,  commented  that  the  people 
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of  Sao  Miguel  have  large  families  (an  observation,  relative  to  the  other 
islands,  supported  by  census  data) .    They  thought  that  this  was  not 
responsible  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  that  the  children  suffer  when 
limited  resources  are  divided  among  too  many.    On  other  occasions,  C.'s 
parents  connected  their  careful  childrearing  practices  and  their  love  for 
their  children  to  their  being  Catholic.    Their  goal  is  to  be  able  to 
provide  for  their  children's  needs  and  to  make  possible  their  advancement. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  see  if  there  is  any  correlation 
between  "family  composition  and  climate  as  reported  in  the,HCQ;    In  any 
case,  the  smaller  family  size  of  my  informants  might  be  considered  when 
comparing  the  girls*  perceptions  to  that  of  the  boys;  gender5 is< not 
the  only  factor  which  can  account  for  the  differences  in  their 
perceptions.  ^  , 

Peer  Relationships 

A.  was  the  only  one  of  the  boys  whom  I  observed  interacting  with 
'  a  friend,  and  this  was  brief  and  in  an  artificial  setting.     As  described 
above,  the  counselor  told  A.'s  ffrfend  X  to  go  over  and  join  us  during  our 
interview  in  the  Guidance  Office'.     X  was  good  natured,  curious,  wanted  to 
know  what -was  going  on.    A.  didn't  say  anything,  did  not  encourage  him  to 
stay.  .  A.  seemed  a  little  embarrassed  by  X's  presence,  or  perhaps  he  was 
uncomfortable  having  X  hear  him  talking  to  me.    It  may  also  have  been 
simply  that,  as  in  other  instances,  A.  did  not  want  to  takWnitiative  and 
was  leaving  it  to  me  to  decide  if  X  should  stay  or  not. 

I  explained  to  X  what  we  were  doing.    He  stayed  for  about  ten 
minutes  and  while  he  was  there  both  boys  answered  my  questions.  On 
occasion,  A.  would  disagree  with  X  and  would  correct  what  he  said, 
suggesting  that  he  had  exaggerated.  The  boys  maintained  independent  views, 
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though  they  often  agreed,  but  avoided  any  conflict  or  argument.  Neither 
one  attempted  to  dominate    the  conversation, 

Asked  what  he  did  with  his  friends,  A,  answered,  "Play;"  This 
came  after  asking  him  whom  he  talked  to  when  he  had  problems-     A,  asked 
if  I  know  C.  I  said,   "Yes.  •  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours?"    "No,  he's  in  my 
class  and  told  me  he  was  doing  this."    A.  wanted  to  know 'if  it  were  true  . 
that  we  met  at  C./.s  house.     This  is.  of  interest  because  C.  ,  listing  his 
friends,  included  A.     C.'s  list  of  friends  was  long  and  probably  listed 
all  the  members  of  his  class  with  whom  he  was  not  on  bad  terms.  A. 
distinguished  between  friends  and  acquaintances. 

I  have  no  statements  from  B.  about  relationships  with  peers. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  in  sorting  his  schoolmates  he  at  first  said  they 

0 

were  all  friends,  but  then  he  was  able  to  distinguish  twelve  small 
cliques.    One  boy  he  refers  to  as  a  friend  is  the  one  with  whom  he  sells 
papers  and  goes  bike  riding.     B. *s  bike  is  on  loan  from  this  boy;  See 
Section  VI -B  for  B.'s  comments  on  peer  relations  at  school. 

Asked  if  he  tells  things  to  his  friends  and  if  they  keep  secrets 
C.  says  he  never  tells  them  things  he  doesn't  want  known.     (What  do  kids 
say  when  their  friends  find  out  they  told  a  secret?)       "They  say,  Oh,  you 
knew  I  can't  keep    a  secret."     (Do  you  have  more  friends  this  year  than 
last?)     "I  have  more  .   .  .  enemies.     No,  not  really  enemies.    Just  kids  Ic 
don't  like."     (Why?)     "The  way  they  act."    He  then  says  that  he  has 
friends  with  whom  he  has  never  had  a  fight.    Asked  if  there  are  other 
friends  he  fights  with,  he  says,  "All  the  others,.  .   .  but  we  always  make 
up  the  next  day." 
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On  another  occasion,  we  are  talking  about  playing. sports,  which 
C.  does  with  friends,  but  not  on  teams,  and  I  ask  if  they  have  problems 
or  fights.    He  says  no,  so  I  give  the  example  of  a  kid  not  liking  a  call 
or  not  liking  the  team  he  is    picked  for,  aetting  mad  and  taking  the- only  _ 
bat  or  ball'home.     "Nowadays  we  don't  have  problems  like  you  did  because 
everyone  has  their  own  bat  and  stuff."    Several  times  during  one  , /interview 
the  phone  rang  and  had  been  answered  by  C.'s  mother  who  said  to  the  caller  s 

that  C.  was  busy.     C.  commented  to  me  that  it  was  a  friend.    He  had 

spoken  to  him  once  already  to  say  he  would  play  when  he  was  done  with  me. 

At  the  last  call,  he  yelled  to  his  mother  not  to  hang  up,  that  he  would 

come  to  the  phcne  and  "put  him  down." 

Although  I  had  assumed  that  C.'s  "friends"  were  either  hoys 

he  saw  at  school  or  those  living  on  his  street,  there  was  one  indication 

that  he  saw  other  friends.    C.  said  that  he  knew  about  other  junior  highs 

from  friends. 

Ethnicity 

All  three  boys  are  conscious  of  their  ethnicity.     This  is  hardly 
surprising  given  the  way  in  which  they  were  selected  for  participation  in 
the  study.     The  school  pro\ded  the  researchers  with  a  list  of  "Portuguese- 
seventh  graders.     Our  letter  to  parents  and  our  presentation  to  students 
in  the  school  emphasized  the  study's  interest  in  ethnic  comparisons. 
Agreement  by  the  boys  and  their  parents  to  participate  in  the  study  reflects 
their  acceptance  of  ethnicity  as  a  salient  dimension  in  their  experience. 
I  suspect  that  this  method  of  selection  also  tends  to  recruit  individuals 
with  positive  ethnic  self-images.    Our  informants,  then,  give  us  little 
opportunity  to  assess  the  general  importance  of  ethnic  identity  in  the  lives 
of  seventh  graders.    The  questionnaire  results  should  provide  a  better 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  students  are  conscious  of  their  "roots." 
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Ethnic  labels  can  be  ascribed  by  others  .or  self-asserted,  and 
discrepancies  may  occur  between  such  labellings.    The  school  guidance 
counselor  prepared  his  'list  of  Portuguese  seventh  graders  partly  on  the 
basis  of  acquaintance  with  the  students,  and  partly  by' selecting 
Portuguese  surnames  from  the  class  t  list-     This*  approach  might  miss  students 
with  anglicised  names  (e.g.,  Rogers),  who  though  native-born  and  probably 
of  native-bcm  parents,  still  identify  as  "Portuguese-American"  and 
participate  -in  ethnic  institutions.     This  procedure  also  included 
students  who  do  not  identify  as  Portuguese.     One  of  the  boys  I  called 
to  recruit  for  the  stJdy  declined  with  the  explanation  that  he  was  not 
Portuguese,  but  American,  despite 'the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Portugal. 

Assessing  the  meaning  of  ethnicity  for  any  individual  requires 
much  more  information  than  either  my  interviews  or  the  HCQ  (which  in 
part  see  us  for  knowledge  of  "roots"  and  parental  expectations  of  in- 
group  association)  provides.     Calling  oneself  "Portuguese"  or  "Portuguese- 
American"  does  not  specify  what  images  and  expectations  one  associates 
with  that  label.    Such  labelling  in  itself  provides  little  basis  for 
inferring  perceptions,  behavior,  or  social  relations. 

One  afternoon  just  after  A.  arrived  in  the  Guidance  Office  for 
our  meeting,  two  other  boys,  A.'s  cousin  and  friend,  entered  and  the 
counselor  told  them  they  should  go  over  and  join  us,  because  "You  are 
Portuguese,  too."    Quickly  he  added  that  the  ccusin  should  not  do  so 
because  he  was  in  the  eighth  grade  and  this  was  only  for  seventh  graders. 
A.'s  friend  X.  did  come  over  and  asked  what  it  was  all  about.    A.  remained 
silent  so  I  finally  explained.    X.  referred  to  himself  as  "Portugee."  He, 
like  A.  was  born  in  Hillside  of  immigrant  parents.    But  he  does  not  know 
where  in  Portugal  his  parents  are  from,  has  never  visited  Portugal,  and 
does  not  speak  Portuguese. 
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A.  speaks  Portuguese  at  home.    I  commented  thatjfrom  his 
English  no  one  would  know  he  'spoke  any  other  languages-.    He  responded  that 
people  say  his  Portuguese  is  better  than  his  sisters'.    He  speaks  a  lot 
of  Portuguese  with  his  grandmother,,  who  only  speaks  Portuguese.  With 
his  parents  he  •  speaks  -  both  English  and  Portuguese.     I-  tol'&'him  that 
hairing  two  languages  seemed  a  good  thing  and  he  said  he  had  three 
languages,  since  he  is  studying  Spanish  in  school. 

Though  born  in  the  U.S. ,  A.  has  visited  Graciosa  with  his 
parents  and  plans  t&  go  again.  -  Both  the  boys  I  saw  him  with  aft*r 
schoof  were  Portuguese.    His  church  is  the  area's  Portuguese  national 
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A  recent  immigrant,  3.  identifies  himself  as  Portuguese, 
not  Portuguese-American.     AJL  home  he  speaks  only  Portuguese,  the  only 
language  of  his  mother  and, ,  1  believe,  of  his  father.    His  brother  is  - 
fluent  in  English.    B.  is  relatively  fluent  in  English,  though  his  English 
lexicon  is  poorer  than  his  Portuguese  vocabulary.    He  is  in  the  bilingual 
program  and  spends 'most  of  his  school  day  with  Portuguese-speaking  students 
and  teachers'.     Other  than  his  English  class  (which  is  also  with  Portuguese- 
dominant  students),  only  art,  typing,  and  gym  are  non-Portuguese  classes 
and"  these' last,  three  make  up  only  4  of-  his  30  weekly  class  periods. 
Although  he  can  converse  in  English,  our  interviews  were  conducted  in 
Portuguese,  the  language  with  which  he  is  more  comfortable  and  much  more 
expressive.    I  found  that  he' had  trouble  reading  the  School  climate 
Questionnaire  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  administer  it  orally  in  trans- 

■  ' 

ilmtr*  fh*  written  Questionnaire  with  him  as  I  did  with 
lations,  ratner  than  leave  tne  written  hw«  ^  ~ 

A.  and  C.  (see  School  Climate,  below) .    He  once  commented  on  a  girl  in  his 
class  as  "Uma  que  tern  mania  que  sabe  Inglez"  ("One  who  makes  a  thing  out 
of  knowing  English"),  but  really  doesn't. 
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At  our  first  meeting,  after  I  explained  to  him  and  his  brother 
that  we  wanted  to  know  what  kids  thirik  abou^  school,  what  specific 
suggestions  they  have  for  making  schjols  bet^r,  B.  said:     "Schools  should 
be  just  for  Portuguese  or  English,  nj>t  mixed.  ^Americans  cause  trouble  for 
Portuguese."    His  brother  interruptek,  telling  him  (and  me)   that  it  isn't 

I  \ 

a  matter  of  Portuguese  or  American,  jthat  there  art  good  and  bad  in  any 
group.     He  never  again  mentioned  haling  trouble  w^ith  American  students. 
Two  weeks  after  our  first  meeting  ij  asked  if  all  his  friends  were 
Portuguese  and  he  answered  that  he /had  both  Portuguese  ah«  American 
friends.    The  one  friend  that  I  saw  -him  with  is  Portuguese.     Later,  in 
talking  about  his  arrival  in  the  U.S.,  he  said  that\he  had  been  lonely 
until  he  started  the  bilingual  program  and  met  other^  Portuguese  kids. 

Telling  a  story  about  a  neighbor's  garden, «B.  referred  to  the 
family  as  "Italians."    I  asked  if  his  street  had  mairily  Portuguese, 
Italians,  or  others.    He  said  that  there  were  lots  ofUortuguese  and 
pointed  out  the  houses  occupied  by  Portuguese.  j 

My  conversations  with  C.  were  in  English.     He,  like  A.,  has  been 
educated  entirely  in  the  U.S.    He  speaks  Portuguese  wijth'  his  parents.  His 
parents  know  some  English,  but  my  conversations  with  tjiem  were  all  in 
Portuguese.     On    one  occasion  when  I  stayed  for  dinner!  with  his 'parents , 
as  C.  was  leaving  the  kitchen  to  go  play,  he , responded  to  his  father  in 
English.    I  did  not  hear  enough  of  their  quick  exchange  to  be  certain  what 
was  involved  in  this  language  switching.     It  may  have  tjeen  that  C.  simply 
lacked  a  Portuguese  expression  for  his  reply.    He  may  ejlso  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  use  English  in  my  presence.    When  I  talked^  to  his  parents,  C. 
would  usually  remain  quiet  and  often  leave  (my  conversations  with  cha 
parents  occurred  after  C.  and  I  had  talked  alone  for  atj  least  an  hour) . 
When  he  did  speak  he  would  talk  to  his  parents  in  Portuguese  and  to  me  in 


English,  although  his  parents  and  I  would  be  conversing  in  Portuguese. 
A  third  possibility  is  that  C.  used  English  with  his  father  to  bring 
the  exchange  to  an  end,  to  dodge  answering. 

Both  C.  and  his  mother  attach  importance  to  knowledge  of 
languages.     I  suspect  that  G. 's  viewpoint  on  this  matter  derives  from  his 
mother.    On  my  first  visit  to  their  home  she  told  me  something  of  her  and 
the  family's  background  and  initial  experiences  in  America.     Part  of 
this  was  recounted  when  she  came*  into  the  livingroom  midway  through  my 
interview  with  C. ,  wanting  to  watch  the  "lesson."    She  then  gave  her 
understanding  of  the  project's  aim  which  was  that  there  are  children  who 
don't  know  about  things  like  cattle  and  farming,  who  came  from  different.^ 
places.    C. 's  family  is  from  Portugal  where  her  husband  had  been  a  farmer. 
C.  talked  to  his  father  about  these  things  and  that  this  is  what  I 
wanted  to  know  about. 

Then  she  spoke  of  her  experiences.    These  remarks  were 
directed  to  me,  but  alsb  seemed  intended  to  remind  C.  of  his'mother's 
viewpoint.     Later  in  the  kitchen  she  expanded  on  these  remarks,  talking  to 
me  while  her  husband  and  C.  watched  tv.    Her  comments  on  language  were  as 
follows : 

Where  she  now  works  there  are  only  Portuguese  and  it  makes  her  feel 
good  to  hear  English  conversation  [referring  to  C.  and  me  talking]. 
When  she  first  worked  in  the  U.S.,  at  a  bridal  shop  (ironing  and 
then  as  a  seamstress) ,  she  really  liked  that  job:    she  was  the  only 
Portuguese  and  she  learned  English  ('not  too  much1,  but  she  'could 
understandable  and  talk  to  people').     There  were   'others'   there,  for 
example,  Greeks    ~     'when  two  Greeks  get  together  they  only  speak 
Greek.'     She  commented  that  Americans  don't  learn  other  languages. 
I  agreed  saying  that  some  Americans  think  English  is  the  only 
language.     She  said  that  her  mother,    'who  doesn't  know  English  but 
uses  sign  language  in  the  stores' ,  says:   'They  do  so  much  business 
with  us,  they  should  learn  to  speak  to  us.1     C.'s  mother  then  told 
of  her  own  difficulty  after  arrival  in  tlje  U.S..     She  went  shopping, 
looking  for  fish,  went  to  a  grocery,  didn't  see  any  fish*  She 
couldn't  ask  since  she  did  not  yet"  know  any  English,  but  took  a  pencil 
and  drew  a  picture  of  a  fish  and  the  clerk  took  her  outside  and 
pointed  the  direction  to  go  and  said  'far'  which  she  understood. 
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A  week  later  when  I  asked  C.  about  his  educational  plans  he 
replied:     "Go  to  college,  study  French  and  Spanish,"     I  then  asked  what 
kind  of  job  he  wanted.     He  said  that  he  didn't  know  but  it's  "good  to  ^ 
have  three  or  four  languages,  helps  get  a  good  job."    C.  is  currently 
taking  Portuguese  as  an  elective. 

For  C.'s  parents  their  ethnicity  is  positively  valued  and 

used  as  an  explanation  of  their  behavior.    They  made  frequent  reference 

to  their  Portuguese-ness .  Part  of  this  usage  was  no  doubt  provojced  by  • 

their  perception  of  my  interest,  but  such  references  also  appeared  to  be 

habitual  for  them:     "we  Portuguese"  is  for  them  a  ready  turn  of  phrase. 

Here  are  some  examples : 

In  our  first  phone  conversation,  C.'s  mother  expressed  her  concern 
about  C.  not  being  home  after  school,  being  out  on  the  streets,  that 
she  wanted  me  to  meet,  with  him  at  their  house.     Elaborating  on  the 
dangers  of  the  street  and  the  need  to  protect  her  son,  she  said, 
'  Mothers  must  do  these  things'  ,  and  then  observed  that  not  ail  do. 
I  asked  where  she  was  from.     'Faial  ...  my  way  of  raising 
children  I  brougt}£  frpjn  there.' 

When  I  asked  C.'s  parents  i£  they  would  ever  return  to  Portugal  to 
stay,  they  answered  with  ambivalence.    First,  they  said  no,  then  said 
they  had  family  there.    The  mother  began  to  say,    'With  our  sons  here 
.   .   .'   and  her  husband  spoke  up,    'You  know  .how  Portuguese  are:  they 
love  their  children  and  after  that  ther$  are  grandchildren,  with 
them  here  .   .   .  Children  are  their  life.' 

"Portuguese"  is  a  salient  social  identity  only  after  migration. 

In  the  islands,  family  and  village  are  the  common  categories  when  individual 

identity  or  role  are  not  used.    There  are  also  well-developed  inter-island 

rivalries  and  accompanying  sterotypes.     The  most  encompassing  identity  is 

as  "Azorean"  in  contradistinction  to  "Continental".     In  the  U.S.,  migrants 

find  themselves  classified  as  "Portuguese"  at  the  same  time  that  their 

more  localized  identifies   (e.g.,  descent  and  residence)  are  no  longer 
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meaningful,  except  in  limited  occasions  of  interaction  with  kin  and  other 
migrants  from  their  community  of  origin.    However,  island  and  "Azorean" 


identities  remain  personally  important.    Thus  C.fs  mother*  relates  her 
attitudes  to  children  to  her  being  from  Faial.     (She  could  do  so  with  me 
only  because  I  had  been  in  the  Azores.) 

Inter-island  distinctions  remain  salient  for  C.  as  well  as  his 

parents : 

I  asked  C.  about  his  weekend,  what  was  new.    He  told  me  he  tiad 
gone  to  a   'Portuguese  Feast.1     I  asked  about  it  and  found  out 
that  it  was  the  Festa  de  Espirito  Santo  at  the  Portuguese  Church. 
He  said  that  it  hadn't  been  done  right:     'The  bread  was  wrong  and 
the  soup  had  cabbage  in  it#"    and  that  they  had  'the  usual  rip-off 
games'    [referring  to  lotteries  and  other  fund-raising  contests]. 
I  asked  who  had  organized  the  feast  and  he  said,    'They  were  from 
all  over,  not  from  one  island.'     My  question  had  been  open  and  I 
had  expected  him  to  name  a  club  or  organization  or  individuals.  .  cft 
He  told  me  that  the  second  week  in  July  there  would  be  a  feast 
in   'Santa  Maria  style'   in  another  city  and  that  he  liked  this 
better.    He  and  his  parents  go  up  every  year,  have  relatives 
there* 

Related  to  the  perception  of  ethnicity  .was  a  comment  by  C.'s 

mother  which  reveals  a  foreshortened  view  of  immigration  history  and  an 

identification  of  "Portuguese"  with  recent  immigrants: 

She  said  that  when  her  brothers  came  to  the  U.S.  before  her,  at  the 
time  of  the  Volcano  [in  1959  when  immigration  quotas  were  lifted 
following  the  1957  volcanic  eruption6  on  Faial]  ,  there  were  'not 
many  Portuguese1  here.    You'd  have  one  in  New  Bedford,  some  more 
in  Central  City,  but  not  like  now.     It  was  narder  then  for  immigrants 
better  when  she  cajne  in  1970 ,  and  now  there  are  lots  of  Portuguese. 
[It  is  true  that  in  the  late  1950 's  there  were  relatively  few 
recent  immigrants,  the  Refugee  Act  of  1957  being  the  first  lifting 
of  restrictions  since  1926.     But  there  were  sizeable  populations  of 
Portuguese  immigrants  and  their  descendants  from  the  first  period 
'of  mass  Portuguese  immigration.  ] 

One  final  bbservattion  on  "identity,"  related  to  "Portuguese- 

ness":    on  several  occasions  C.'s  mother  repeated  her  characterization 

of  the  study's  interest  as  related  to  their  being  from  Portugal  and.  to 

C.'s  father  having  been  a  farmer,  unlike  other  children's  fathers.  This 
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occupational  change  appeared  as  a  major  theme  in  their  recounting  the 
experience  of  immigration.    C.  *s  mother  made  frequent  reference  to  her 
husband's  skill  as  a  farmer  and  told  me  that  C.  liked  to  talk  to  his 
father  about  these  things,  although  C.  himself  never  expressed  such 
interest  to  me  and  on  those  occasions  when  his  father  and  I  spoke  at 
length  about  crops  and  animals  C.  left  the  room.     C. 's  father  takes  pride 
in  his  agricultural  knowledge  and  relished  the  opportunity  to  recount 
his  life  in  the  islands.    He  knows  that  this  is  a  life  he  will  neyer 
return  to  and  this  is  a  source  of  pain  to  him. 
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E.  Organization 
1.  Girls 

When  the  researcher  first  walked  into  the  house  of  one  of  the 
girls,  she  was  surprised.    Many  other  homes  in  Hillside  are  old  buildings, 
neatly  furnished,  but  clearly  low-income.    This  home,  the  first  floor 
of  a  two  family  house,  was  furnished  with  new  furniture  and  a  modern 
kitchen.    With  both  parents  working,  the  family  is  "solidly  working 
class."     Some  of  the  homes  of  the  other  girls  are  similar  to  this  one, 
and  some  are  more  like  the  homes  of  poorer  families  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.   Often  othey  have  small  gardens  in  a  back  or  side  yard. 

For  the  girls,  their  "neighborhood"  is  one  block  long.  When 
their  mothers  say  "Don't,  go  far,"  they  mean  the  child  to  stay  within 
the  block.     The  girls  know  other  ^children  and  some  adults  on  their 
block,  but  not  many  peers,  outside  of  family  and  schoolmates  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,    when  they  play  after  school,  it  is  often  with 
the  other  children  on  their  block.    Occassionally  the  girls  go  further 
away  from  hojne,  report  that  they  have  gone  on  their  own  to  other 
parts  of  the  city,  but  when  they  talk  about  where  they  spend  their  time, 
the  block  usually  is  it.     It  is  possible  that  they  are  just  beginning 
to  be  allowed  to  travel  further  and  their  description' of  their  lives 
has  not  caught  up  with  practice,  or  chat  the  idea  that  they  must  not 
go  far  is  so  much  a  part  of  how  they  see  their  world  that  they  do 
not  alter  their  descriptions  to  fit  what  they  do. 

Three  of  the  four  girls  spontaneously  mentioned  cleaning 
when  asked  what  they  do  besides  go  to  school.     They  are  responsible 
for  cleaning  up  daily  around  the  house.     The  girls  are  also  involved 
in  the  care  of  younger  children  —  their  siblings  or  relatives*  child- 
ren —  although  always  witl    ah  adult  available.    Each  of  the  girls 
goes  to  church  on  Sunday  and  attends  CCD  religious  classes.    On  week- 
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ends,  the  girls  may  go  shopping  with  family  or  visit  relatives'  families. 
Two  of  the  girls  also  participate  in  after-school  activities  or  take 
classes  or  lessons,  but  these  activities  are  all  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  home. 

How  these  girls  spend  their  time  seems  a  function  of  their 
parents'  workloads,  role  expectations,  their  family's  income,  and 
their  family's  sense  of  boundaries.    Both  parents  work  in  all  four 
families:  help  from  the  children  is  a  necessity.     However,  it  is 
primarily  the  girls  who  do  the  cleaning  and  watch  the  younger  child- 
ren.   Thesd  are  part  of  the  expectations  of  females  in  Portuguese 
families.     Because  these  families  are  working  class,  there  is  little 
money  available  for  special  activities  for  the  girls  (like  lessons 
or  classes  outside  school).     Finally,  a  combination  of  preferring 
family  ties  and  concern  for  safety  of  children  in  the  city  also  presses 
the  girls  to  stay  close  to  home. 
2.  Boys 
kome 

At  A.'s  request  all  interviews  with  A.  were  conducted  at 
school.    On  the  one  occasion  when  he  was  given  a  ride  home  he  asked  to 
be  let  out  at  the  end  of  the  street,  so  I  have  no  idea    what  even  the 
exterior  of  his  house  looks  like.     In  reply  to  a  question  concerning 
chores  and  making  his  bed,  he  said  that  his  family  "  has  a  small  house,  only 
eight  rooms"   (I  may  have  misheard  this  number) ,  and  that  he  shares  a 
bedroom  with  his  grandmother.    However,  A.  emphasized  on  several 
occasions  that  he  spends  little  rime  at  home,  has  little  responsibility 
there. 

All  of  my  meetings  with  B.  were  at  his  house.     In  its  fur- 
nishings the  dwelling  appears  more  middle  than  working  class  and  differs  ' 
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considerably  from  houses  of  other  Portuguese  immigrants  I  know,  Abserit 
are  the  inexpensive  decorative  knickjcnacks   (as  small  glass  and  ceramic 
pieces  ,  artificial  flowers) ,  family  and  religious  pictures,  oversized 
stereo  and  color  tv.     The  house  is  owned  by  B.'s  uncle,  owner  of  a 
small  fish  market,  who  occupies  the  second  floor  of  this  well-cared 
f©r  duplex.     In  front  of  the  house  is  a  porch  and  small  garden.  The 
rear  is  cemented  and  used  to  park  the  families* cars :  a  pickup  truck 
(his  uncle's)  ,  a  sports  car  (his t cousin 1 s)  and  perhaps  his  brother's 
Fiat  coupe     (which  in  the  afternoons  was  parked  on  the  street) .  I 
do  not  know  if  B.'s  father  also  owns  a  car. 

My  visits  were  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  front 
room  of  the  house,  though  once  we  entered  from  the  rear,  walking 
through  a  large  kitchen-dining  room,  down  the  front  hall,  past 
closed  doors ,  to  the  front.     The  room  is  furnished  not  as  a  parlor 
but  as  a  study,  used  by  B.'s  brother..    There  is  a  desk,  small  couch, 
bookcases ,  and  nature  posters  on  the  walls.     Most  of  the  books  are 
health  texts:  his  brother  works  at  a  hospital  and  is  studying  to  be 
a  paraprofesslonal  health  care  worker.    Lots  of  paperwork,  letters, 
photographs   (his  brother's  hobby).     B.  also  has  some  of  his  school 
work  and  other  belongings   (e.g. ,  games)   stored  in  this  room.     There  „ 
is  also  a  35mm  and  movie  camera  on  a  shelf.    On  my  first  visit,  his 
brother  made  a  point  of  having  me  sit  at  the  desk,  "where  the  light 
would  be  good  for  you  to  write."    Sometimes,  at  my  initiative,  B.  and" 
I  would  sit  on  the  front  porch  or  on  the  couch  in  the  front  room,  but 
most  often  we  sat  facing  one  another  across  the  desk. 

Although  the  two  families  appear  to  have  separate  living 
space  in  the  house/  there  is  some  common  use  or  at  least  access.  With 
the  front  door  to  his  apartment  locked,  B.  entered  by  way  of  the  second 
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floor  at  the  rear  and  then  down  an  inside,  stairway  connecting  the  two 
apartments.    My  only  other  observation  on  function  and  layout  of  the  a 
house  is  that  B.'s    mother  visits  with  her  friends  around  the  dining 
room  table  in  the  kitchen-dining  room.    The  television  is  also  located 
here. 

All  meetings,. with  C.  were  at  C. 's  house.     I  also  spent  more 
time  here  than  with  the  other  boys  and  had  much  more  interaction  with 
his  parents,  talking  to  them  alone,  and  having  dinner  with  them.     I  saw 
all  the  rooms  of  the  apartment.  Interviews  were  conducted  in  the  front 
room,  the  parlor.    The  neighborhood  (a  two  block  street  adjoining 
commercial  property)  and  the  house  itself  are  much  more  rundown  that  B.'s. 
There  is  no  yard  of  any  use.    The  house" is  set  back  a  short  distance 
from  the  sidewalk,  with  a  small  paved. area  between  the  house  and 
the  low  fence  along  the  sidewalk.    The  front  door  of  the  wooden  build- 
'  ing  is  unlocked  and  often  ajar,  opening  onto- a  narrow  dark  hallway 
leading  to  a  stairway  on  the  left  and  to  the  right  along  the  base  of 
the  stairs  toward  the  back  cf  the  house  to  the  door  to  C.'s  apartment. 

The  style  of  furnishing  is  similar  to  what  I  have  seen  in 
the  homes  of  other  Portuguese  immigrants.  .  (C.'s  family  is  from  the 
Azores,  from  a  rural  background,  while  B.'s  is  from  the  continent 
and  a  more  urban  community  of  origin.    B.'s  family  appears  to  be  wealthier 
even  though  the  parents  in  both  families  are  working  in  factory  jobs. 
In  B.'s  household  there  is  the  added  income  of  one  working  sibling, 
and  the  house  itself  is  owned  by  B.'s  uncle  who  owns  a  small  market. 

In  any  case,  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  inexpensive  decoration 
and  display  and  a  few  pieces  of  consumption  (a  new,  ornate  stereo 
cabinet;  a  small  electric  organ).    This  front  room  appears  to  be  used. 
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C.  plays  ^his  records  there  and  it  appears  to  be;  arranged  to  receive 
visitors.    His  parents  remained  in  the  kitchen  during  the  interviews 
but  I  suspect  that  this  is  where  they  would  normally  be  in  the  evening. 
The  television  in  the  front  room  was  not  working  but  a  second  tv  was 
working  in  the  kitchen  at  the  end  of  a  long  table  where  the  family 
eats.     The  dining  room  appears  to  be  a  room  of  display  and  not  of 
use,  with  everything  very  neatly  arranged  and  the  table  and  cabinets 
covered  to  overflowing  with  photographs  and  other  objects. 

C. 's  bedroom  is  small,  a  bed  taking  up  the  length  of  one 

c 

wall  and  the  corners  to  the  side  of  the  door  filled  with  a  dresser 
and  bookcase.     The—room  seems  more  cramped  than  it  is  because  the 
walls  are  completely  covered  by  large  posters  of  the  rock  band,  "Kiss." 
Also  on  display  on  a  table  top  are  small  car  and  airplane  models  and 
less  prominent,  over  the  dresser,  are  religious  pictures.     Iq  showing 
me  his  room  C.  apologized  that  it  was  not  neat,  but  in  fact  it  seemed 
-very  much  in  order.     In  addition  to  teen  magazines  there  were  about 
ten  books,  most  from  the  library.     He  made  a  point  of  showing  the 
models  and  books  to  me. 

Related  to  his  attitude  toward  space  in  the  house,  though 
more  directly  tied  to  his  concern  with  autonomy  and  to  family  relations, 
is  C.'s  statement,  when  asked  if  he  wished  he  had  other  siblings  at 
home,  that  no  it  was  better  to  be  alone  because  otherwise  he  would 
have  to  share  his  bedroom:  *We  'd  have  to  split  it  in  half,  he  wouldn't 
like  my  posters.    We'd  have  to  divide  it  so  his  stuff  would  be  on  one 
half  and  mine  on  the  other." 
Neighborhood  and  Beyond 

As  already  mentioned,  I  never  saw  A. 's  h6use  or  street.     He  lives 
farthest  from  the  school,  to  which  he  both  walks  and  is  driven.    His  world 
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includes  this  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  residential  streets  between 
his  home  and  the  school.    He  is  on  a  baseball  team  sponsored  by  a 
local  business ,  and  so  his  personal  geography  includes  the  nearby  park 
with  its  playing  fields.  *  One  friend  with  whom  he  plays  and  hangs  out 
lives  two  blocks  from  his  house.    I  don't  know  where  his  other,  friends, 
live.    His  former  elementary  school  is  located  about  halfway  between 
his  house  artd  the  Junior  High. 

"Both  of  these  schools  are  to  the  north  of  A.'s  house  and 
within  three  blocks  of  Proctor  Square,  the  shopping  area  nearest  to 
the  homes  of  the  other  two  boys. also.    A  little  under  a  mile  in  this 
direction  is  the  Portuguese  Church,  which  serves  the  community  in 
both  Hillside  and    the  adjacent  city.     I  do  not  know  if  A.  walks  or 


is  driven  to  church,  but  it  is  likely  that  he  is  familiar  with  the 

street  it  is  on.    Less  speculatively,  A.  has  relatives  in  another  city  with 

whom  his  family  often  visits  on  Sundays. 

Even  though  it  is  based  on  fragmentary  information,  this 
list  probably  includes  all  of  the  places  which  ar$  routinely  part  of 
A.'s  experience.    Obviously,  it- far  from  exhausts  the  territory  with 
which  he  has  more  limited  familiarity.    In  the  course  of  the  interviews 
he  mentioned  two  such  places;  in  1978  he  went  with  his  parents  to  their 
community    of  origin  on  the  island  of  Graciosa  in* the  Azores;  in  June  of 
1980  his  sister  took  him  to  Boston  to  see  the  Tall  jShips. 

B.  lives  less  than  a  block  from  the  Junior  High  on  a  tree- 
lined  street  of  single-family ,  duplexes,  and  a  few  multifamily  houses. 
After  school,  at  least  until  darJc^t&Sre  are  usually  small  groups  of 
junior  high-age  and  some  older  boys  -at  the  side  of  the  school  and  on 
the  corner  across  from  it.    All  along  the  street,  oh  the  sidewalk_^and 
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porches  and  yards  of  the  houses ,  young  children  of  both  sexes  and 
girls  in  their  early  teens  play  and  talk  in  small  groups,  usually  of 
no  more  than  six  members.    As  far  as  I  know  B.  does  not  associate 
with  any  of  these  groups  or  the  corner  hangers.    For  recreation  he 
rides  his  bike,  usually  with  one  close  friend, throughout  the  oeigh- 
boring  blocks.     It  was  in  this  area  that  I  saw  him  several  times,  but 
in  answer  to  a  question  he  says  he  rides  farther  off,  "all  over,  even 
to  Boston. " 

i 

At  least'  two  of  the  houses  nearby  have  neighboring  relations 

j 

with  B.'s  family.     On  several  occasions  B.'s  brother  entered  the  house 
next  door  and  at  other  times  called  across  the  yard  to  men  of  that 
household.     B.  pointed  out  and  told  me  that  he  went  swimming  in  the 
pool  of  the  house  behind  his.     In  answer  to  a  question,  he  identified 

the  Rouses, along  his  street  where  Portuguese  lived  and  indicated  that 

i 

some;  others  were  "Italian."^ 

i 

proctor  Square  is  a  significant  place  for  B.,  for  it  is  here 
thatjhe  sells  newspapers  every  morning  with  an  older  friend,  the  one  < 
'with! whom  he  rides.     Saturday  mornings  he  regularly  goes  to  the  YMCA 
and  pn  Sundays  he  visits  relatives  in  Methuen.    He  also  mentioned  visiting 
the  200  when  listing  his  recreations.     I  assume  that  this  is  Franklin 
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Zoo,  south,  of  Roxbury  in<Soston. 

In  some  respects  B.'s  community  of  origin  in  Portugal  should 
be  considered  an  "important  place,"  a  "main  part  or  component  of  his 
social  and  physical  world."     B-.  has  been  in  the  U.S.  for  a  yyear  and  a 

half'  but  I  sensed  that  although  he  felt  in  control  of  his /local  environs 

I        •■■  7 
men*,  no  longer  finding  it  strange  or  overwhelming  (if  he  ever  had), 
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he  continued  to  think  of  his  town  in  Portugal  as  home.    He  expressed 
a  strong  intention  tc  return  permanently  to  Portugal- when  he  fin^nes 

« 

high  school  and  he  was  going  for  summer  vacation  soon  after  school 
ended  (June,  1930).     While  some  of  his  descriptions  of  Portugal  were 
at  my  prompting,  several  times  he  brought  it  up,  usually  to  contrast 
with  some  aspect  of  hVs  Dresenfc  life'.    For  example,  while  we  were 
sitting  on  the  front  porch  of  his  house,  B.  ended  a'lull'in  the  con- 
versation by  pointing  out  a  distance  from  the  last  house  in, view  on 
the  left  down  to  the  end  of  the  street  and  saying  that  is  how  many 
houses  are  on  his  entire  street  in^ortugal*  that  -.he  street  is  a 
cul-de-sac,  and  that  the  kids  there  used  to  have  races  around  and 
around  to  see  who  could  last  the  longest.     Cnce  they  had  gone  ten 
kilometers  and  he  'had  gone  the  farthest.  •  _  . 

C.  lives  about  half  a  mile  southeast  of  Maney  and  his  walk 
to  school  takes  him  through  Proctor  Square'.    A  block  east  of  his  house 
is  a  discount  department  store  whose  large  parking  lot  is  used  as  a 
play  area  by  C.  and  others  in  his  neighborhood.    Beyond  "he  department 
store,  a  highway  provides  a  physical  boundary  to  the  neighborhood.  C* 
does  not'spend  much  time  outside  and  when  he  does,  he  usually  plays  zn 
his  street    with  younger  children.     He  once  had  a  fcieycl*  but  it  was 
stolen  from  him  by  older  boys  wh^n  he  was  riding  in  the  parking  lot. 
His  parents  m  present  do  not  have  a  car,  though  tney  did  in  the  recent 
past.    On  Sundays,  they  visit  his;  grandmother  who  Uvtfa  xn  another  city, 
and  his  brother's  family  in  the  adjacent  city.    When  "us1  brother  worked 
as  >a  cook  at  Boston  University,  C.  went  with  him  to  the  kitchen  and  was 
paid  for  peeling  eggs.    C.  also  mentioned  the  public  library,  located 
four    blocks  beyond  the  junior  high,  as  a  place  goes 
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C.  attended  two  elementary  schools:  one  three  blpcks  from  his 
present  home,  for  kindergarten ,  one  semester  of  first  grade  and  grades 
four,  five,  and  six;  and  another  from  the  middle  of  grade  one  through 
grade  three.    The  second  school  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  and 

Q 

on  the  other  side  of  the  highway.     During  these  years  C.'s  family 
occupied  another  house.     Their  present  apartment  is  the  same  one  they 
occupied  before  the* move  to  East  Hillside. 

C.  says  that  he  likes  to  travel  and  that  hs  has  been  to 
"Portugal"   (i.e.,  Faial  in  the  Azores,  his  birthplace)  twice,  and 


once  to  Montreal. 


Time  * 

This  section  summarizes  how  the  boys  structure  their  time, 
their  activity  sqhedules.     On  the  accompanying  chart  showing  their 
daily  schedules,  all  information  was  provided  by  the  boys  in  response  e 
to  my  request  that  they  describe  what  they  usually  did"  each  day  of 
the  week.    The  chart  then  represents  their  perceptions  rather  than 
their  actual  use  of  time.     I  had  few  occasions  to  check  by  observa- 
tion the  accuracy  of  these  reports,  but  there  are  indications  that 
/       .        these  schedules  are  somewhat  idealized.     For  example,  B.  reported 

that  he  plays  "with  his  friends  after  school  until  about  3:30,  when  he 
returned  home  to  do  his  homework.     But  on  one  afternoon  when  we  had 
an  interview  scheduled  for  '5:00  he  was  out  riding  his  bike  at  4:30  and 
did  not  return  until  after  5:00.     I  do  not  know  if  this  was  an  excep- 
tion, a  day  when  he  perhaps  had  no  homework,  or  if  in  fact  bis  afternoon 
play  usually  extends  more  than  he  reported.     (See  comments  below  on 

omissions.)  ^ 

The  schedules  are  for  activities  during  the  school  year.  I 
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include  their  class  schedules,  which  were_  elicited  separately  from  the 
daily  schedules-     The  school  day  is  striking  for  its  rigidity  and 
complexity-    Except  for  lunch,. the  "content"  of  eaah  of  the  eight  40 
minutes  slots  is  different  each  day  of  the  week-    The  three  boys 
recited  this  schedule  without  difficulty  (although  both  A-  and  C- 
paused  on  one  period  on  Thursday  and  had  to  think  it  through) -  They 
made  no  comment  on  this  regimentation  of  time,  although  they  remarked 
at* ofcher  times  on  the  regimentation  of  behavior  at  the  Junior  High. 
I  would  have  thought  that  this  dividing  of  the  day  into  separate 
classrooms,  teachers  and  subjects  would  have  been  notably  different 
from  their  elementary  school  experience.     But  at  least  in  C.'s  ele- 
mentary school  they  had  also  had  different  teachers  for  different 
subjects.     So  perhaps  this  living-by-the-bell  (an  aspect  of  "hidden 
curriculum"  which  some  commentators  have  rightly  noted  is  essential 
4*^  the  work  habits  of  industrial  labor)   is  taken  for  granted  as  a 
characteristic  of  school.     It  is  then  of  interest  how  undifferentiated 
the"ir  weekend  time  is. 

All  three  boys  explicitly  distinguished  the  summer  from 
the  school  year.     They  may  have  ^pd^this  distinction  particulary  in 
mind  because  at  the  time  of  the  interviews,  May  and  early  June,  the 
summer  vacation  was  near  at  hand.     In  the  summer  the  six  hours  of  school 
and  time  spent  on  homework  are  available  for  recreation.    Only  B. 
now  has  a  job  and  he  is  the  only  one  who  mentioned  work  during  the 
summer,  when  he  has  the  possibility  of  working  in  his  uncled  store. 
C.  claimed  that  in  summer  he  plays  from  10:00  a.m.  until  midnight. 
Summer  is  also  the  time  for  family  vacations.    Both  A-  and  B.  expect  to 
visit  Portugal  this  summer  and  in  two  earlier  summers  C.  has  gone 
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there-     Several  of  the  boys  I  called  concerning  participation  in 
the  study  declined  with  the  explanation  that  they  were  going  to 
Portugal  as  soon  as  school  ended. 

Examination  of  the  schedules  reveals  several  similarities 
and  some  small  differences.     A.  spends  the  most  time  out  playing. 
When  I  first  phoned  to  arrange  his  participation,  A. 's  mother. said  it  was 
okay  with  her,  but  that  A.  "is  very  busy,  pla^s  ball."    She  told  me  that 
A.  was  out  (it  was  5:20),  that  he  likes  to  play  until  8:00.  but  that 
if  he  thought  he  had  time  it  was  alright  with  her.     In  a  later  interview 
when  I  asked  him  about  household  chores,  A.  replied,  "I'm  not  home 
much;"    B.  reported  the  least  time  out  of  the  house  playing,  although 
he  did  not  indicate  where  he  was  between  7:00  and  9:00  at  night.  B. 
retires  the  .earliest  and  is  up  the  earliest  so  he  can  work  before 
school.  a  „" 

All  three  watch  television ,  with  A.  reporting  the  most 
viewing  time  (1  1/2"  hours/day).     None  mentioned  watching  television 
on  the  weekend  and  C.  only'  made  reference  to  watching  the  early 
morning  news.    However,  on  one  occasion  he  related  an  incident  from 
the  program,  "Welcome  Back  Kotter,"   and  I  observed  him  watching  the 
evening  news  with  his  father.     In  his^Siedule ,  B.  named  "Happy  Days'1 
as  a  regular  event  in  his  schedule  but  did  not  say  if  this  is  the  only 
program  he  watches. 

A.  leaves  homework  for  the  end  of  his  day  while  B.  (3:30-5:00) 
and  C  (2:45-4:30)   do  theirs  in  the  afternoon.     After  telling  me  when  he 
did  his  homework,  C.  commented  that  some  kids  do  it  at  night  but  he 
likes  to  do  his  when  he  comes  home.     On  Fridays  he  sometimes  leaves  it 
;^un^il  Saturday,  but  never  does  homework  on  Sundays.  Sometimes 
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■«  w.  bAS  a  test.     It  only  takes  him  one  day  to  learn 
he  studies  more ,  if  ne  has  a  tes^*    xt  u*,x* 

-his  material. 

-        Although  A.'s  time  is  the  least  structured  by  •"family  activity 
and  responsibilities,  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  has 
any  non-school-structured  activity:    he  plays  on  an  organized 
baseball  tea*  which  has  practices  and  weekly  games,  and  he  takes 
guitar  lessons  for  an  hour  on  Friday.    B.  regularly  uses  the 
YMCA  facilities  on  Saturday  mornings  but  he  does  not  participate 
ia  organized  activities.    He  swims,  uses  the  sauna  and  works  out 


My  questions  only  superficially  tapped  their  working  knovlec 
of  their  own  schedules  of  activity  and  did  not  elicit  their 
judgments  and  perceptions  of  their  schedules.     Omissions  in  the 
reporting  may, indicate  either:   (1)  the  unimportance  of  the  activity, 
so  that  it  goes  unnoticed  by  the  boys  or  is  thought  unworthy  of 
mention,  or  (2)   assumptions  concerning  coo-on  knowledge,  so  thaf 
t,e  "obvious"  is  not  stated.     In  this  light,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  why  A  and  B  did  not  report  church  attendance.     C  did  so 
as  simply  one  more  item  in  his  listihg  of  activities.     In  B.'s  case, 

though  I  did  not  know  this  at  the  time  I  recorded  his- schedule. 
Perhaps  he  thought  Sunday  mass  such  a  universal  occurrence  that  it 
was  not  part  of  his  individual  schedule,  but  something  everyone  • 
did.    or  more  simply,  he  assumed  that  I  knew  he  would  be  at 
church  Sunday  mornings.    This  assumption  was  not  shared  by  C.  It 

h«h  «.h-t  A    tended  to  be  curt  in  his  answers, 
should  also  be  recalled  that  A.  tenae 

whereas  C.  was. detailed  and  exhaustive  in  his. 
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The  time  of  return  of  parents  was  not  reported  by  the  boys 
when  they  gave  their  schedules',  but  it  is  known  "from  observation 
and  comments  on  other  occasions.  -Both'B.  and  C.  return  to  empty  . 
houses  after  schooL.     In  A.'s  case  his  mother  is  currently  unemployed 
and  his  younger  sister  and  graft^ther  are  also  presumably  home  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  boys  differ  in  one  other  manifestation  of  attention 
to  structured  time:    the  use  of  wristwatches .    At  least  at 
school,  where  I  observed  him,  A.  did  not  wear  a  watch.    3.  sometimes 
were  a  watcn,  sometimes  not.     On    one  occasion  he  explained  that  he 
was  late  for  our  meeting  because  his  watch  was  wrong.    Another  day, 
when  he  was  again  late,  his  brother  told  ne  that  3.  had  known  we  were 
meeting  because  he  had  asked  the  time  befefee  going  out.    A  final 
example  of  his  awareness  of  time :    midway  through  an  interview  that 
began  at  4:00  B.  started  commenting  that  his  mother  should  have 
arrived  home  already;  she  arrived  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  later  than 
usual.     C.  at  one  time  owned  a  wa£ch,  but  did  not  normally  wear  it. 
in  recounting  a  curglary  of -his  house,  he  said  that  he  and  his  mother 
did  not  wear  their  watches  so  his  father  kept  them  on  the  dresser  4o 
-wind  and  they  were  stolen  from  there. 
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Household  Responsibilities 

c  t 

Asked  about  household  chores ,  the  boys  reported  quite  di 
responsibilities.    A.  does  little  in  the  way  of  household  chores  and 
has  no  regular  responsibilities.    B.  stated  that  in  his  house  each 
member  of  the  family  cleans  up  after  himself /herself .    C.  helps  with 
some  of  the  household  cleaning.     Both  A.  and  3.  affirmed  that  housework 
is  "women's  work."    Following  are  the  responses  in  more  detail , 
including  comments  on  wage  jobs. 

Talking  to  both  A.  and  his  friend  X.  ,  I  masked  them  abo.ut 
"chores."    They  said  that  the  women  of  the  house  do  the  housework,  that 
^:his  is  fair.     The  boys  do  some  watering,  shovel  snow  in  winter.  They 
or  their  fathers  take  out  the  trash.    They  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
regular  chores.     I  asked  about  making  their  beds.    A.  explained  that 
his  grandmother  makes  the  beds  and  picks  up  after  him.    Neither  of  them 
gets  an  allowance;  when  they  need,  something' they  ask  their  parents  for 
money  and  are  given  it;    To  my  question,  they  both  said  they  would  like 
to  have  jobs,  to  have  money.    They  both  said  that  they  really  don't  have 
any  work  around  the  house  because  they  aren't  home  much. 

B.  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  front  steps.    His  mother  returned 
home  from  work  and  paused  to  look  over  the  small  vegetable  and  flower 

* 

garden  *n  the  front  yard.    I  asked  who  takes  care  of  the  garden,  and  B. 
answered,   "My  mother,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  walk  my  aunt,"  I  asked, 
"And  the  men  of  the  family?"    His  mother  laughed  and  said,  "No,  they  don't 
do  anything  with  it."    After  she  went  in  and  after  we  talked  about  other 
topics,  I  returned  to  work  on  the  garden  and  used  it  as  a  lead-in  to  ask 
about  household  responsibilities.    Not  knowing  the  Portuguese  word  for 
"chores,"  I  gave  the  example  of  my  having  to  take  out  the  trash  when  I 
was  young.    B.  responded  to  my  listing  of  other  types  of  tasks  that,  yes, 
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he  makes  his  bed,  he  cleans  a  dish  if  he  dirties  it,  that  eacft  one  in 


the  family  cleans  up  separately-    He  said  that  it  is  the  same  way  with 
his  friends. 

I  said  I  thought  that  girls  did  more,  help  mothers  cook,  take 
care  of  brothers* and  sisters-    He  replied  that  it  is  true  that  they  do, 
girls  do  housework-    Asked  if  this  were  fair,  he  said,  "Yes,  girls 
work  in  the  house,  men  out-"    I  followed  this  up^with  the  observation 
that  in  the  Azores  ^  ti^d  seen  that  children  had  lots  of*responsibility 
and  that  I  thought  that"  having  responsibility  might ^be  why  they  seemed 
more  mature  than  Americans  of  the  same  age-    He  said  he  understood  what 
I  meant,  but  when  asked  if  he  thought  Americans  were  more  childish  than 
Portuguese  of  the  same  age  he  said,  "No,  some  are,  some  aren't-"    He  then 
cited  the  case  of  an  "ugly  girl"  who  worked  in  Portugal,  but  now  that 
she  is  here  in  America  she  doesn't  do  anything,  "just  paints  herself 
and  does  her  hair  and  thinks  she  looks  good  and  that  everyone  likes  her-" 

As '-stated  earlier,  B.  is  the  only  one  of  the  boys  who  has  a 
job.    With  an  older  friend  he  sells  newspapers  in  the  morning,  before 
school,  on  a  corner  in  Proctbr  Square.     They  sell  to  motorists  who 
stop  at  the  traffic  light.    He^sells  20-25  papers  a  day,  his  friend  30-35 
I  asked  how  much  he  masses  per  paper,  but  he  doesn't  think  of  it  that  way. 
"I  collect,  say  $20  and  take  it  to  the""man  and  he  tells  me  how  much  to 
keep."    He  'has  $500  in  a  savings  account,  $100  of  it  from  selling  papers. 
He  is  saving  the  money  for  his  trip  this  summer  to  Portugal.    He'll  use 
the  money  to,  buy  things  there. 

Interview  C. :     (What  chores  do  you  do?)     "Vacuum."     (Do  you 
make  your  bed?)     "No,  I  don't  know  how."     (What  about  dishes,  cooking?) 
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"I  help  out  when  my  mother  is  sick.     I  don't  know  how  to  cook.  Oh, 

»    *   _   _ 

I  know  how  to  fry  things,  eggs.    We  have  a  Presto  cooker,  easy  to 

use,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  cook  complicated  things.    My  brother  used 

to  do  the  cooking."     (He  did?)     "Yes,  he  was  a  chef.    Worked  at  BU. 

Now  he  drives  a  truck  there."     (You  should  have  him  teach  you).  "No, 

...not  now.    His  chicken  is  real  good.*' 

Related  comments  :     Although  C.  says  that  making  his  bed  is 
not  his  responsibility,  during  a  subsequent  interview  his  mother  came 
in  and  complained  that   le  had  not  made  his  bed  as  he  was  supposed  to. 

On  not  cooking:     in  reporting  his  class  schedule,  C.  explained 
that  both  boys  and  girls  are  now  required  to  take  both  industrial  arts 
and  home  economics.     He  believes  that  only  academic  courses  should  be 
required,  that  after  that  you  should  take  what  you  want,  and  then  be 
able  to  go  home.     I  asked  if  he  didn't  want  to  learn  to  cook.  "No 
(What  if  there's  no  one  to  cook  for  you,  how  will  you  eat?)     "I'd  go  to 
the  store  and  buy  a  can  of  tuna." 

o    On  women  and  wage  labor:     see  my  "Azor^ns  in  America"  in 
Joan  Rollins,  ed. :  Hidden  Minorities ,  University  Press  of  America 
(in  press)  paper  for  a  discussion  of  the  "woman's  place  is^,in  the 
home"  ideology  and  the  actualities  of  wage  labor.  ^  Here  it  is  of  • 
interest  to  quote  two  statements  by  -C.'s  mother.     "When  I  was  laid 
off  from  the  bridal  shop,  I  was  very  sad;  I  liked  that  job.    But  I  * 
couldn't  stay  home.     I  was  used  to  working,  doing  all  the  cleaning, 

N 

making  the  beds  quickly  before  going  to  work.    What  was  there  to  do 

all  day?    We  also  needed  the  money."    She  was  not  out  of  work  long  when 

she  found  her  present  job  at  the  nearby  shoe  factory.    She  said  that 

o 
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it  is  "bad  work?"  and  showed  me  her  calloused  fingers .    On  another  ,  * 

occasion,  talking  to  C.  's  mother  and  father,,  they  asked  if  I  were  ,  . 
married.     I  told  them  that  I  was  waiting  'Unt^  I  finished  school 
and  was -earning  money.     They  said  I  should  find  a  fiancee  who  is 
working.     Finally,  when  giving  his  genealogy,  C.  told  me  about  his 
father's  mother,  who  is  80,  emphasizing  how  strong  she  is.    She  , 
carries  water  up  hill  to  her  house.    She  cooks  and  cleans  for  her 
unmarried  son.  ,  „ 

Fartiily  and  Kin 

A. 's  household  consists  of  his  parents,  two  sisters 
•  (one  20,  the  other  10) ,  and  grandmother.    B.  lives  with  his  mother, 
father,  and  brother  (in  his  early  20's) .    His  uncle,  aunt,  and 
cousin (s)   live  on  the 'second  floor  of  the  two-story  hause.     C. -lives 

in  the  smallest  household,  alone  with  his  parents. 

The'  parents  of  all  the  boys  are  either  factory  workers  or 
in  service  occupations.  " My  information  on  parental  education  is 
not  c:.ear.    All  the  boys'  parents  were  educated^  in  Portugal,  but  A. 
and  C.  both  used  English  terns  to  describe  their  parents'  level  of 
schooling..    Educational  opportunity  in  Portugal  is  limited,  particularly 
in  pural.  areas  like  the  Azores.      Until   I960,  only  three  years  of  school 
were  compulsory.     In  I960  this  was  changed  to  four  years  and  in  1967  to 
six  years.     In  many  areas  there  were ''no  public  secondary  schools,  in 
some  places  not  even  private  ones.    Before  the\ast  decade,  with  few  ^ 
'  exceptions,  the  only  avenue  for  peasant  and  working' class  children  to 
pursue  post-primary  education  was  entry  into  a  seminary, 'and  this  was 
limited  to  boys  who  professed  interest  in  joining  the  priesthood.  In 
Portugal,  primary  school  begins  at  age  7  and  lasts  four 'years  (1-4  "classe") . 
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Advancement  in  the  educational  system  is  dependent  on  passing  nationally 
standardized  tests  at  each  level^  Secondary  education  lasts [seven 

*  * 

years  ("anos")  with  levels  of  completion  at  the  second,  fifth  and 
seventh  years.     Fifth  ano  qualifies  students  for  entry  into  technical  . 
school;  seventh  ano  for  uni^rsity.     In  the  mid-1970's  every  parish 
had  *  primary  school,  but  secondary  schools  were  located  an  cities, 
in  the^Azores  this  mean*,  that  some  islands  had  no  secondary  schools. 
It  is  in  llghjh  dfthis  educational  situation  that  I  found  A.  and  C.'s 

responses  ambigyous.  *     •  ^ 

'  A.  said'that  his  father  finished  fifth  grade.     I  asked  if 

he  meant  "quinto  an?  and  he  said'ye's.    This  would  be  a  high  level  of 
education  for  most  Azoreans- of  his  father's  generation,  certainly  for 
immigrants.'   It  would  have  required  family'  economic  resources  not 
available  to  laborers,  craftsmen,  or  even  small' landowning  farmers. 
I  believe  that  it  would  hav*  necessitated Reaving  Graciosa  to  attend 
secondary  school  on  another  "island.    While  uncommon,  it  would  not  be 
improbable.     It  might  al^o  be  that  A.  knew  that  his  father  had 
finished  all  but  one  year  of  elementary  school  and  so- said  "fifth  grade." 
A.  said  that  his. mother  had  no  schooling.    (  ^ 

'   ,  *    •  In'*C.  's  case  J  suspect  that  I  either  misheard  or  misrecbrded 
what  C.  answered.    My  notes  show  that  he  said  that  his  father  had  no 
education  and  his  mother  a  "tenth  grade"  educations  I  had' extended  talk 
V  with  C.'s  parents  and  learned  some  details^  their  life  irr  F*ial.  .C.'s 
father  .Same  from  a  poor  family,  worked  as  an  agricultural  laborer,  then 
'•.farmed*re'nted"land.    For  some  y-ears  before  immigrating -he  was,  by 
Azorean  standards,  a  financially  secure  small  farmer:'  meeting  the       ,  . 
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subsistence  needs  of  his  family ,  growing  a  small  cashcrop,  and  keeping 

a  herd  of  a  dozen  cows.  m  C.'^j  mother  came,  f^STa  farming  family,  lag£- 

owners  who  were  socially  and  financially  better  off  than  her  family  of 

marriage.    Even  so,  tenth  grade  would  be  ^n  extraordinary  amount  of 

schooling  for  such  a  family.     Also/  literally  there  is  no  Portuguese 

tenth  grade,  the  equivalent  being  "sixth  ano"  the  term  his  Portuguese- 

# 

speaking  mother  would  have  used. 

The  information  from  B.  .was  more  clearcut.    His  father  had 

i 

9 

"some  primary  school,"  his  mother  none. 

As  to  parents'  literacy  the  only  certain  indications  I  have 
concern  B.'s  and  C.'s  mothers.     I  observed  (actually,  overhead)  B  's 
mother  dictating  a  letter  to  her  older  son;  which  suggests  that  she 
did  not  know  how  to  write*    C.'s  mother  mentioned  reading  saying  she 
likes  to  look  at  C.'s  books  to  improve  her  knowledge  of  English. 

A. 's  older  sister  is  a  business  major  at  Boston  University. 
B.'s  brother 'works  at  a  nearby  hospital  and  is  studying  health  care, 
but  I-  do  not  know  wffere  or  what  type,  of  professional  tr^ning.  B.'s 
brother  completed  high  school   (seventh  and)  in  Portugal  after  his 
military  service,  and  then  Worked  as  a  draftsman  before  the  family 
emigrated.    C.'s  brother,  married  and  living  in  the  ad]oining  city,  is 
a  driver  at  Boston  University,  whet?  he  formerly  worked  as  a  cook.  I 
do  not  kapw  his-  2evel  of  education.    He  was  ten  years  old  at  the  time 
of  migration,  so  presumably  he  attended  high  school  irf  Hillside,  at 
least  until  school  leave  age  of  sixteen. 

As  indicated  on  the  schedules,  three  families  visit  relatives 
on  Sundays,*  all  of  whom  live  within  an  hour's  driVe.     B.  has  frequent 
*  contact  with  his  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousins  (one  his  age),  in  whose  house 
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B.'s  family  lives.     C.  has  a  step-grandmother  in  the  next  city,  but  did 

not  say  how  often  he  sees  her. 

From  one  of  the  boys,  C,  I  have  a  detailed,  more 

traditionally  anthropological  kind  of  perception  of  kin — a  genealogy. 

I  intended  to  do  so  with  the  other  boys  but  did  not  have  time.  C. 

was  able  to  trace  links  to  84  individuals,  most  of  whom  he  named.  He 

also  indicated  their  place  of  residence,  and  in  some  cases  their  age. 

Most  live  in  the  Azores,  though  some  are  in  California  and  Massachusetts. 

This  session  on  his  genealogy  also  provided  an  example  of  the  difficulty 

of  separating  home  and-  school  influence:     C.  had  previously  drawn  a 

family  tree  as  a  class  project.     This  project  may  have  helped  C.  codify 

his  knowledge  of  his  kin  relations,  but  on  the  basis  of  my  fieldwork  in 

the  Azores  and  the  detailed  asides  C.  made  about  individual  relatives,  I 

believe  that  competence  in  kinship  knowledge  was  a  parental  expectation. 

Here  is  the  passage  from  my  notes  describing  the  beginning  of  this 

session:  «> 

As  a  lead-in    to  tracing  C.'s  genealogy  I  told  him,  "I  want  to 

start  talking  about  family,  but  I'm  not  sure  what  the  best  way  is.  If 

I  ask  a  kid,   "Is  family  important?",  he'd  say  "Yes,"  wouldn't  you?" 

He  said  "Yes."    "But  different  kids  who  say,  "Yes,"  may  have  different 

feeiings  about  their  families,  their  relatives.     For  example,  I  grew 

up  without  knowing  any  of  my  uncles  or  cousins,  because  my  parents 

moved  to  California,  so  1  want  some  way  to  see  how  much  different  kids 

know  about  their  relatives."    At  this  point  he  broke  in  and  said,  "What 

you  should  "do  is  a  family  tree."    I  said  that  was  a  good  idea  and  asked 

*  j 
ifxhe'd  ever  dope  one  and  he  said  yes,  in  school.     So  I  took  out  paper 


and  began  by  placing  C.  as  ego  at  the  bottom.    He  said  he  should  go  at 
the  top  and  I  said  that  I  was  doing  it  the  anthropologist's  way.  He 
asked  if  I  was  an  anthropologist,  and  how  far  back  anthropologists  could 
trace  a  person's  roots.     I  explained  that  usually  we  were  interested 
in  knowing  how  far  a  person  could  track  his  own  roots. 
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F.     Personal  Development 

o, 

1.  Girls 

Because  we  recruited  seventh  graders  through  the  schools  and 
often  interviewed  them  at  the  school,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  spend  some 
time  in  the  Junior  High,    One  researcher  also  spent  a  day  attending 
classes  and  observing  during  the  last  week  of  classes  before  summer 
break*  and  received  tutoring  in  Portuguese  once  a  week  at  the  school. 
This  section  of  the  paper  is  based  on  these  observations,  as  well  as  on 
conversations  with  the  girls  and  with  other  Portuguese  and  non- 
Portuguese  residents  o-f  Hillside, 

.  First,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  climate  of  the 
school  varies  from  classroom  to  classroom,  and  from  hallway  to  lunchroom. 
This  may  be  especially  true  at  Maney*  because  the  teachers  have  a  fair 
amount  of  autonomy  within  their  classroom.     The  students1  behavior  and 
demeanor  also  varies  from  room  to  room.    At  the  same  time,  there  are  some 
general  aspects  of  the  school  that  make  Maney  in  some  ways  distinctive, 
although  not  unique,  as  a  school* 

One  of  the  first  things  to  strike  the  visitor,  and  one  of  the 
aspects  of  the  school  that  students  comment  on  most,  is  the  rules.  When 
changing  classes,  students  must  file  through  the  hall  on  the  right;  this  is 
enforced  by  teachers  and  administrators  standing  in  the  hallway.     One  ex- 
student,  now  a  high  school  graduate,  remembers  the  contrast  between  the 
junior  high  she  transferred  from,  and  Maney,  where  she  was  given  detention 
for  leaving  the  school  building  by  the  wrong  door.     At  the  time  of  the 
fieldwork,  boys  and  girls  were  kept  apart  as  much  as  possible.    While  they 
had  classes  together,  they  ate  lunch  at  separate  tables,  had  separate 
gyms,  and  had  to  play  in  separate  halves  of  the  playground. 

Teachers  have  control  within  their  own  classroom;  for  example, 
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they  could  decide  whether  the  field  worker  would  be  allowed  to  observe 
in  their  classroom.    However,  they  have  much  less  control  over  other 
aspects  of  the  school.    One  teacher  prefaced  a  remark  to  *.e  field  worker 
about  a  student  with,  "If  you  have  anymore  pull  with  Guidance  than  I  do..." 
When  a  member  of  the  administration  wanted  to  speak  to  a  teacher,  he 
would  motion  to  the  teacher  from  the  hallway,  and  the  teacher  would  :oin 
him  immediately,  it  seemed  to  be  assumed  by  both  that  such  interruptions 
are  permissable.    Among-  staff  outside  the  classrooms  there  appeared  to 
he  ^ -lot  of  deference  to  those  with  greater  authority.     Experience  taught 
that  it  was  not  allowable  for  the  field  worker,  an  individual  of  low 
rank f to  interrupt  someone  with  higher  status  to  ask  when  he/she  would  be 
free.     Staff,  in  such  situations,  simply  wait  until  they  see  that  the  more  • 
Powerful  colleague  is  free  and  thus  often  miss  connections  with  him/her. 

From  the  students'  point  of  view  at  least,  the  principal  is  the. 
head  disciplinarian.    Observed  interaction  between  him  and  students  support 
this.    Twice  he  ts  seen  to,open  a  conversation  with  a  student  by  teasing 
the  youth  about  being  late  or  noisy,  to  which  they  reacted  with  a  silent 
shrug  and  no  eye  contact. 

j        «y  ~e»*"sor-iel  are  as  va"r i e d 
Students'  reactions  to  teacners  and  ot..et  ,e.sonnei 

as  the  takers  twelves  are .    HU.  H.  is  «*i  *— «  «*> 

she's  not  oool  because  ,.s  she  expl.ins.it  herself).  "I  don't  tar,  at  their 

,  tAnC.    is  hard-boiled  and 

level,"  swearing  like  some  teacners  do.    Mrs.  .4cS.  is  na 

sarcastic,  alternating  understanding  and  support  for  struggling  students. 
Mrs.  T.  and  Mr.  D.  hoth  discussed  individual  students  with  the  researcher 

*    u      ..  *~r>+~      Other  teachers  made  their  comments  about 
in  the  presence  of  the  students.    Otner  teacae 

students  outside  of  their  hearing. 
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When  I- asked  what  a  good  teacher  is,  one  of  the  girls  said, 
"Someone  who  talks  softly."      A  bad  teacher  is  someone  who  "screams  a 
lot,  is  always  sending  people  to  the  office ,  throwing  books  on  the  desk 
when  they  get ' mad,  making  people  stay  after,  giving  a  lot  of  punishment. " 

The  teachers 1 ' attitudes  towards  the  students  also  vary.  One 
teacher,  who  shows  a  real  understanding  of  the  students'  families ,  also 
believes  that  some  students  just  don't  have  what  it  takes  to  succeed  in 
school.    Another  commented  that  after  a  while,  you  can  tell  which  students 
come  from  good  families,  as  compared  to  those  with  alcoholic  parents  or 
single  parents.     Teachers'  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese,  students  in 
particular  is  varied.     One  commented  that  Portuguese  girls  are  quiet  and 
always  smile  when  they  pass  you  in  the  hall,  other  than  that  she  knew 
nothing  about  them.     Another  was  puzzled  by  a  student  who  seemed  to  have 
trouble  with  assignments  but  never  asked  for  help,  believing  that  if  a 
student  doesn't  have  initiative,  teachers  can't  learn  what  they  know  or 
don't  know.     For  those  Portuguese  students  who  believe  in  respect  and 
obedience,  the  expectation  that  they  will  take  initiative  within  the  school 
probably  works  against  them. 

:^he  walls  of  the  Guidance  Office  are  covered  with  posters  and 
signs  about  careers  such  as  nursing,  secretarial  work,  and  skilled  jobs. 
Most  of  the  posters  are  old,  both  in  style  and  in  the  dress  of  the  people 
in  them.     There  are  no  college  posters,  no  glossy  invitations  to  the  new 
jobs  in  computer  sciences.    Asked  if  there  is  much  emphasis  on  career 
planning  in  the. school,  a  guidance  counselor  noted  that  things  go  in  and 
out  of  fashion.     It  used  to  be  that  the  Federal  Government  pushed  students 
to  go  to  college,  but  now  they  emphasize  vocational  and  technical 
education.    About  one-eighth  of  Maney's  students  go  on  to  the 
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vocational  high  school  in  Hillside ,  in  which  there  is  insufficient  room 
for  others.  This  high  school  has  a  good  placement  record.  The  main 
high  school ,•  Hillside  really  has  no  placement  services ,  although  one  of 
the  largest  insurance  companies  and  similar  giant  firms  like  to  recruit 
out  of  the  school's  business  education  program  for  their  low-paying  jobs. 
The  counselor  says  that  the  girls  leave  these  companies  after  a  year  or 
two  to  go  on  to  something  better,  or  to  get  married. 

Within    Maney,  students  are  divided  into  clusters  on  the  basis 
of  test  scores  and  meetings  between  their  sixth  grade,  teachers  and  the 
junior  high  guidance  counselors.     Teachers  sometimes  felt  that 
clustering/  along  with  large  classes  containing  students  who  need 
individual  attention  or  who  "do  not  want  to  be  in  school,"  can  work 
against  students  not  in  the  top  clusters. 

At  least  three  of  the  girls,  all  in  different  clusters,  derive 
satisfaction  from  doing  well  and  from  learning.    When  two  of  the  girls  were 
asked  to  *group  their  peers  along  some  dimension,  both  did  so  in  terms  of 
"smartness, "  as  well  as  "sociableness, "  helpfulness,  and  their  maturity. 
How  smart  a  peer  is  does  not.  relate  to  other  dimensions  or  to  friendship 
groupings.     If  there  are  other  reasons* why  students  learn,  besides  pressure, 
from  teachers,  one  student  replied  "I  like  to  learn."     In  contrast, 
another  girl  is  counting  the  days  until  school  is  over  for  the  year.  The 
students1  attitudes  towards  school  is  not  tied  to  the  cluster  they  are 
placed  in. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Portuguese  are  not  heavily 
involved  in  their  children's  school  careers.    The  importance  of  the  family 
unit  and  the  strategy  of  employment  for  as  many  family  members  as  possible, 


as  soon  as  possible,  are  offered  as  explanations.    Also,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  in  the  Azores  (before  the  revolution  of  1974) ,  there  was  very 
little  education  for  children,  and  what  existed  was  controlled  by  Lisbon 
and  did  not  involve  the  Azorean  population  in  its  own  educational  growth. 
Therefore,  parents  in  the  Azores  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  schools 
Finally,  parents  in  this  country  cannot  make  parent  meetings  and  other  \ 
school  events  because  one  or  both  are  often  at  work  and/or  needed  at  home. 

However,  the  parents  eft  these  four  girls  are  definitely 
interested  in  their  daughter's  progress  in  school.    One  girl  discusses 
homework  grades  with  her  mother;  another. does  her  homework  regularly  under 
her  mother's  supervision;  a  third  plans  her  courses  according  to  what  her 
parents  think  she  should  take.    These  families  may  be  unusual;  their 
greater  interest  in  school  may  be  why  they  welcomed  their  daughter's 
involvement  in  the  project.    Alternatively,  the  economic  pressures  that 
affect  attitudes  towards  school  may  not  be  strong  at  the  junior  high  level. 
.Perhaps  also  we  need  to  expand  what  we  mean  by  "parental  involvement"  in  the 
educational  process. 

For  these  girls,  growing  up  means  more  autonomy  as  well  as  more 
responsibility.     In  the  Portuguese  community,  girls  are  restricted.  They 
have  more  responsibility  around  the  house  than  boys  do.    As  adolescents,  they 
are  closely  watched:    Their  "respectability"  is  a  reflection  on  their 
family.     In  the  Azores  a  generation  ago  girls  were  chaperoned.    While  the 
Azores  are  less  restrictive  now,  the  same  lack  of  trust,  or  "confianca" , 
continues  in  this  country,  according  to  some  of  the  adults  in  the 
community. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  lives  of  girls  and  boys  differ,  at  least 
from  puberty  on.    Their  activities  differ;  girls  spend  more  time  cleaning 
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and  watching  young  children,  while  boys  are  freer  to  play  and  to  do  so 
at  greater  distances  from  the  house.    The  greater  restrictions  on  girls 
seem  to  continue  into  middle  adolescence.  Within  the  family,  there  are 
role  differences  between  husband  and  wife,  although  the  women  often  are 
employed  and  seem  to  have  a  voice  in  decision-making.    One  grandmother 
in  the  community  commented,  "A  good  husband  does  what  his  wife  tells 
him,"    Other  community  members  point  out  the  frequency  of  wife-abuse  and 
the  difficulties  and  shame  women  encounter  if  they  separate  from  their 
husbands. 

Some  of  the  girls  feel  that  at  age-  twelve  they  are  regarded 

by  adults  as  more  responsible-    Jhey  also  see  themselves  as  more  mature. 

than  they  were  at  age  eight.     By  age  fifteen  they  expect  to  have  more 

autonomy  (for  example,  to  be  able  to  stay  out  later) ,  and  also  to  have  to 

do  certain  things  around  the  house  because  they  will  be  learning  about 

getting  married.    This  expectation  for  greater  autonomy  seems  to  contradict 

the  statements  of  adults  about  the  restrictions  put  on  adolescent  girls.^ 

Either  the  girls'  expectations  are  unrealistic,  or  their  families  are 

different  from  others,  or  the  community  is  changing;  perhaps  a  little  of 

» 

each. 

When  asked  when  they  would  be  "grown-up1' ,  two  of  the  girls  said 
around  age' 20  or  21,  about  the  same  age  they  expect  to  marry.    One  girl 
commented  that  she  would  know  she  was  grown  up  because  she  would  have  to  do 
things  herself,  her  parents  wouldn't  be  by  her  side  to  guide  her.  Both 
of  these'  girls  also  expect  to  combine  marriage  -and  work  and  that  their  lives 
will  be  like  their  mothers'.    They  both  talk  also  of  continuing  their 
education  after  high  school,  but  the  accuracy  of  their  understanding  of 
what  college  is  like  and  the  kind  of  training  it  offers  varies 
considerably. 
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Boys 


School  Learning 


My  observations  at  the  school  were  more  limited  than  Nancy 


Marshall's,    My  impressions  agree  with  hers  as  reported  in  her  section 
on  the  girls,     I  was'^ftruck  by  the  dreariness ,  regimentation  (with  its 
implicit  assumption. that  without  strict  control  students  would  bring 
anarchy  to,,  the  school),  and  poor  facilities  (e.g.,  the  playground),  I 
was  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  guidance  counselor's  style  of 
interaction  with  students.    He  maintains  a  light  tone  without  being 
flippant,  shows  concern,  even  compassion,  without  being  intrusive.  He 
advises  without  giving  directives.    Students  appeared  to  genuinely 
like  and  respect  him. 


initiative  C.  complained  about 'the  old  and  shabby  conditions  of  the 

school.    On  two  of  these  occasions  I  felt  that  he  had  been  thinking 

about  the  topic  before  our  meeting,  that  bringing  these  things  to  my 

attention  was  a  major  part  of  C.'s  "agenda"  for  his  sessions  with  me. 

I  think  that  this  was  his  interpretation  of  what  I  had  meant  when  I 

said  we  wanted  to  know  what  seventh  graders  think  so  that  schools 

can  be  made  better,  a  statement  I  made  at  our  first  meeting  but  not 

subsequently.    Here  are  his  remarks: 

The  school  should  be  more  modern:    "Ours  is  like  the  1950 fs.  It 
should  have  carpeting,  air  conditioning,  electronic. .. .computers . 
The  bell  system  sounds  stupid. .. .They  don't  work  well,  time  is 
always  off. . . .Science  rooms  look  primitive  inside  and  outside 

looks  primitive  There- should  be  stricter  laws  for  vandalism. 

Not  just  in  school,  everywhere.    Down  Canada  everything  is  clean, 
even  the  subway.     Can't  write  on  the  wall  there! ... .The  library 
should  be  bigger,   [and  have]  better  books.    The  chairs  are 
breaking.    Hillside  library  is  good.    At  school  everything  is 

broken.    I'm  always  taping  books  I'm  a  library  aide. 

Library  is  too  small  for  the  school." 


Physical  Conditions.  On 


several  occasions  and  at  his  own 
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Several  weeks  later,  I  asked  C,  "Why  is  school  condition 
important?"      "It  gives  a  different  feeling,  it  feels  better 
if  school  is  modern.    Have  you  seen  the  lunch  room?   -It's  bad. 
Paint  is  falling.    Lead  paint  is  always  falling  in  our  food." 
(Are  you  sure  it's  lead?    I  thought  they  don't  have  that  in 
schools  anymore.)     "It's  lead       other  paint  doesn't  fall  like 
that.     It  always  gets  in  our  food  and  it's  bad  for  health."  He 
explained  that  the  lunch  room  is  under  the  gym  and  so  paint  gets 
shaken  off  the  ceiling.     I  asked  if  the  teachers  knew.    He  said 
that  he  and  others  at  the  table  complain.     "I  told  the  Vice 
Principal  about  it  and  he  said,  Not  much  I  can  do  about  it." 
[C.  asked  me  if  A.  who  is  also  at  his  lunch  table,  hadn't  told 
me  about  the  paint;  he  had  not.] 
<< 

Also,  see  B.'s  description  of  his  schools  in  Portugal  in  the  next  sub- 
section.    The  poorer  of  his  schools/  the  one  with  the  worst  physical 
conditions,  was  also  the  one  where  he  said  he  learned  the  most. 

Rules  and  Discipline.    Asked  to  compare  Maney  to  his 
elementary  school,  A.  said  that  at  Maney  "You  hav^  to  walk  on  the 
right."    B.  explained  that  at  lunch  they  eat  with  their  home  room  and 
each  one  has  an  assigned  seat:  ' 

"Teachers  know  who  messes  up  the  table  and  make  you  clean  up. 
*    The  table-  next  to  ours  keeps  throwing  their  food  back  onto  ours 
and  I  clean  it  up.     I  used  to  do  this.    Now  I  just  throw  it  on 
to  the  next  table"     [Why  don't  you  throw  it  back  to  those  who 
threw  it?]     "They're  bigger  than  me.   .   .  The  lunch  room  looks 
like  a  jail.    It's  ugly.    They  should  modernize." 

As  noted  above,  C.  tends  to  exaggerate  the  restrictions,  the 
jail-like  atmosphere.     Indeed,  he  also  thinks  that  students  should  be 
able  to  go  home  early  if  they  want  to,  instead  of  filling  their  day  with 
electives  and  that,  "You  shouldn't  need  a  reason  to  go  to  the  library, 
you  should  be  able  to  whenever  you  want.     Just  to  get  away.  Study 
[hall]  is  too  noisy." 

The  two  fieldworkers ,  to  some  extent,  had  common  perceptions. 
Maney  is  not  a  "rough"'  school:    there  are  no  police  in  the  halls,  no 

e 

violence.    But  the  principal  does  project  something  of  the  image  of  a 
cop  or  prison  warden. 
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On  several  occasions  A.  canceled  our  interview  because  he  had 
detention.    Another  time  he  is  waiting  to  meet  his  cousin  at 
3:00  p.m.  because  the  cousin  has  detention.    Our  tour  of 
the  school  we  pass  the  room  where  kids  are  being  kept  after 
school,  and  I  ask  why  they  are  there.     "For  not  doing  good  in 
their  work. M 

Talking  to  A.  and  X. ,  I  asked  about  discipline  in  school, 
mentioning  that  in  California  it  is  legal  to  hit  kids  in  school. 
They  did  not  think  this  was  a  good  idea:    it  wouldn't  change 
anything.     They  talked  about  authoritarian  teachers;    the  vice 
principal  and  a  science  teacher,  both  of  whom  they  found  un- 
reasonable.    The  science  teacher  comes  into  the  boys'  bathroom 
and  shuts  the  window,  telling  them  to  lfeave  it  shut,  without  giving 
any  explanation.    The  boys  told  me  that,  they  opened  the  window 
because  it  smells  bad  and  is  hot  in  the  bathroom.     I  suggested  that 
if  this  happened  during  the  winter,  perhaps  the  teacher  was 
^  concerned  about  the  heating  expense.     But  they  said  these 
incidents  were  recent,  during  spring. 

The  teacher  in  question  came  through  the  office  where  we  were 
talking.     As  he  left,  after  they  pointed  him  out  to  me,  X.  made 
a  loud  remark  after  him,  something  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
thinks  he's  a  big  shot.     Soon  after,  the  janitor  asked  if  any  of 
the  counselors  were  there,  and  that  if  I  did  not  have  a  key  we 
had  to  leave.     I  explained  that  Mr.  P.  had  told  me  to  simply  shut 
the  door  when  I  left.    The  janitor  said  that  he  was  responsible 
and  was  closing  up  and  we  could  not  stay.    After  he  left  the 
boys  commented,  "That  janitor  is  always  mean."    A  week  later  A. 
and  I  had  the  same  problem  with  the  janitor.    A.  commented  to  me 
that  the  janitor  was  really  mean  to'everyone.    He  also  added, 
apparently  thinking  of  various  unreasonable  adults  in  the  school, 
that  the  principal  was  even  worse  than  the  vice  principal. 

In  the  card  sorting  (see  section  below) ,  A.  placed  himself 

with  the  "trouble  makers"  and  "jokers".    He  manages  to  run  afoul  of  school 

rules  rather  frequently.     I  think  he  uses  these  labels  with  some  irony  to 

indicate  his  awareness  of  how  he  and  his  friends  are  viewed  by  others. 

Neither  A.  nor  X.  are  "bad  kids"*.    They  do  not  brag  of  any  exploits  nor 

express  any  general  contempt  for  rules  or  teachers.    A.,  it  should  be 

recalled,  is  a  choir  boy  and  most  of  his  recreation  is  spent  playing  and 


practicing  baseball.    A.  ,  A.  's  cousin,,  and  JcT  get  alon9  well  with  the 


for  them  to  claim  that  authority  is  unfairly  exercised.    Their  concrete 
examples,  however ,  certainly  support  their  view.    Unfortunately,  I  do  not 
have  any  more  information  on  A.'s  "problems"    on  teachers'  judgements  of 


counselor.    Given  their  discipline  problems  it  may  appear  self-serving 
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his  behavior,  or  on  the  specifics  of  his  detention. 

's  perceptions  of  rule  enforcement  receive  some- con- 
firmation from  C    C.  receives  better  grades  than  A.,  and  has  not  been 
punished  for  rule  breaking,  but  he  too  sees  an  arbitrary  aspect  in 
the  application  of  rules  and  characterizes  some  teachers  as  unfair. 

I  ask  C.  what  he  thinks  of  "discipline -in  school.-    He  says, 
"Some  things  you're  the  o>*e  who  suffers  so  you, shouldn't  also 
be  punished."    As  example  Kte.gave  forgetting  your  homework.  - 
"You're  the  one  who  fails.     l\s  your  problem."     (At  a  later 
interview  he  again  said  you  sho^d  not  be  punished  if  the  act  - 
hurts  onl'y  you.    His  example  was  Heepi-n9  in  class.)   "It  s  ok  ^ 
to  discipline  for  things  like  making^oise,  throwing  airplanes. 
'  •    (is  it  ok  to  hit  students?)     "Yes.     Sdme  teachers ^couldn  t  hit 
kids,  couldn't  get  near  them  [because  of  the  kids'  slzeJ- 
Asked  for  a  list  of  other  things  that  are,  punishable ,  he 
listed:    spit  balls  and  smoking.    Here  he  said  that  teachers 
shouldn't  smoke  either.     "Teachers  smoke  in  the  teachers  room; 
when  the  door  opens  smoke  comes  out.    The  janito * 
smoking.     If  there  is  a  rule  against  smoking  it  should  apply  to 
everyone.     Smoking  is  like  a  disease."     (Where  do  kids  smoke?) 
"in  the  yard,  lockers,  bathroom."    Several  weeks  later  C  again 
said  that  the  rules  should  apply  equally  to  everyone.  Teachers 
shouldn't  smoke,  chew  gum,  eat  in  class,  but  they  do. 

(Kinds  of  punishment?)     "Suspension  is  not  a  good  punishment. 
It's  easy  for  them.    Kids  love  it."    Here  he  intersected, 
apparently  thinking  back  to  smoking  in  school  that  there  should 
be  smoke  detectors,  that  they  would  go  off  for  one  match.  I 
think  that  he  meant  so' as  to  catch  smokers,  not  for  fire 
prevention.     (Wt  about  detention?)     "Kids  should  have  sometning 
to  do  in  detention,  not  homework— that' s  not  punishment.  II* 
they  do  homework  in  detention,]  they  just  have  time  free  at  • 
home.    Something  they  don't  like  to  do,  like  math.    Now  detention 
ifa  holiday,  a  party.    They  don't  mind."     (When  is  it  ok  to  hit?)  : 
For  fighting,  talking  back,  swearing  at  teacher,  skipping  class, 
hooking  school;  here  he  told  me  that  "Friday  is  national  hook 
Say"      "Hitting  isn't  a  punishment.     It's  better  than  suspension. 
(Who  should  punish  if  you  do  wrong, in  school?)      In  school  it 
should  be  teachers  or  principal  who  do  the  punishing.    School  is 
messed  up,  a  barrell  of  laughs.    Just  do  homework  [the  last 
referring  to  detention]?    (Should  teachers  act  like  parents?) 
"No,  if  they  did,  kids  wouldn't  listen." 

Here  are  B.'s  descriptions  of  conditions  and  discipline  in  his 

schools  in  Portugal:  ,a 

I  ask  if  B.  finds  school  work  here  easier  than  in  Portugal #*f  the  ' 
Lterial  hid  already  been  covered  in  Portugal.    He  say?  emphatxcall: 
"Yes.    What  they  had  in  math  when  I  came  [5th  grade],  I  had  already 
in  first  grade.    Problems  like  "If  one  man  has  a,car  and  another  ... 
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They  had  to  bring  their  own  chairs.    It  was  a  private  school. 
He  also  said  something  about  the  condition  of  the  bathroom  or 
lack  of  bathroom , ~and  a  pack  of  dogs  outside  where  they  played. 
Again  referring  to  corporal   [What  was  school  like  there?)  :^ 
"School  in  Portugal,  the  teachers  hit  you  with  rulers." 
There  were  forty  stud^Ajs  in  his  class.]  punishment,  he  said  that 
if  the  "bad  gang"  from  Maney  were  in  Portugal  they  would  . . . 
[He  left  implicit  the  conclusion,  but  it  was  clear  he  meant 
"They  would  straighten  up  pretty  quickly".]     "The  schools  have 
exams   [provas]  but  not  here.    Here,  you  just  pass."    They  cover 
more  material  there.,        .  •  „ 

From  here  fre  went  on  to  say  that  cars  are  biggjer  in  America  and 
that  in  Portugal  kids  can  buy  beer  and  wine 'when  they 're.  young. 
(I  query  if  this  is  for  themselves  or  their  parents,  and  if  kids 
drink  a  lot.)     He  doesn't  directly  answer,  instead  saying  that 
the  problem  is  kids  smoking  a  lot.     -  • 

&  „ 

At  a  later  interview  I  ask  him  more  about  the  school  where  he 
brought  his  own  bench,    lie  said  yes,  they,  brought  benches, • 
sometimes  tables,  even  chalk  sometimes,  and  paid  for  their  own 
books.    There  was  one  professor  for  forty  students  and" they  were 
in  school  fom  7:Q0  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.     It  was  a  private  school. 
They  went  home  for  lunch,  for  him,  one  kilometer.     I  commented 
that  it  was  a  long  school  day.     He  said  it  was.^    He  then  said 
^   that  how  long  they  stayed  varied.    Apparently  they  stayed  until 
everyone  completed  the  lesson. 

Attitudes  toward  School.    A.  and  his  friend  X.  both  madd  * 

 '   ^ 

comments  about  not  liking  school.      In  talking  about  "age",  they  saw 

one  important  difference  between  being  an  adult,  and  being  a  child  as 

not  having  to  go  to  school.     I  showed  them    a  magazine  article  about  . 

* 

two  brothers,  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  old,  who  returned  with  their 
parents  to  the  Azores  after  ten  years  in  Rhode  Island.     The  brothers 
did  not  attend  school  in  the* Azores.     X.  first  responded  to  the  article 
by  saying  that  was  great,  not  being  in  school.    But  a  moment  later  both 
he  and  A.   said  it  wasn't  good,  because  now' those  boys  wouldn't  learn 
anything.  .  tf  <* 
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As  stated  earlier,  C.  is  the  most  academic  of  the  three.  * 
He  plans  to  go  to  college  and  wants  to  study  languages,  knowledge  of 
which  he  views  as  helping  to  get  good  jobs.     C.  always  does  his  homework 
before  playing  and  preferred  meeting  with  me  ori  Monday  afternoons 
because  on  that  day  he  had  a  study  period  and  so  could  have  his  home- 
work done  before  I  came.    He  never  expressed  any  negative  attitude 

o 

toward  education,  although  he  was^  critical  of, school  conditions  and 
teacher  practices. 

B.  is  not  as  oriented  to  school  as  C.  ..but  he  does  describe 
the  schools  he  has  attended  in  terms  of  he v  much  he  learned  at  each. 
He  recognizes  the  value  of  education  but.  considers  high  school 
sufficient  to  his  career  plans.    He  plans , to  return  to  Portugal,  Where* 
twelve  years  of  schooling  would  represent  much  higher  academic 
achievement  than  in  the  U.S. 

Good  and  Bad  Students.    Talking  with  A.  and  X. ,  I  asked  why 


some  kids  .didn't  do  well  in  school,  why  some  got  in  trouble.  X. 
repliedj 

"Because  their  parents  treat  them  bad,  hit  them".     I  asked  him 
to  explain  and  he  said  that  when  they  were  treated  bad  at  home, 
then  they  caused  trouble  at  school. 

Th^  following  week  I  asked  A.  what  made  a  good,  student  and  he 
said,  "If  they  like  school".    He  had  no  answer  when  asked  why 
some  were  bad  students.     I  asked  if  he  agreed  with  X.'s  idea  that 
ids  got  in  trouble  in  school  because  their  parents  mistreat  them, 
e  said  yes  [but  this^was  a  poorly  phrased  question,  since  it  put 
im  in  the  position  of  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  his  friend]. 
H'ere  it  should  also  be  recalled  that  in  distinguishing  school 
groupings  [see  below]  A«  s^tid  that , the  "big  ones"  were  not  all 
better  students ,  that  not  all  teachers  liked  them,  that  they  got 
bad  grades  for  talking.     So  here  "good  student"  ■  teacher  likes  * 
good  conduct.   -On  the  other  hand,  he  had  said  that' detention  was 
for  "not  doing  good  in  work" . 
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B's  remarks  were  briefer:   * "Good  student"  »  "Those  who  want  to  work". 
I  asked  if  it  made  any  difference  -what  the  teacher  was  like.  He 
said,  "No,  doing  good  was  up  to  the  student."    He  said  teachers 
gave  fair  grades. 

C.  ha<3  relatively  much  to  say.    His  "first  reply  to  "Define  a 
good  student"  was,  "Tells  jokes".    This  fits  nicely  with  A. 's 
comnient  about  the  "big  ones",  the  group  to  which  he  assigned  C.  , 
as  doing  all. the  talking  and  laughing,    c/  continued,  "When  a 
substitute  comes,  students  shouldn't  make  trouble.     Some  sub- 
stitutes don't  know  what  work  we're  doing,  and  students  tell 
them  we  don't  have  to  do  that  work."    He  said  that  he  sometimes 
jokes  with  substitutes.     "Some  know  that  kids  need  a  break. 
Sometimes  they  are  too  strict." 

It  was  also  in  this  conversation  that  he  stated,  as  reported 
above,  that '"You  can  have  good  marks,  but  brag  too  much.     No  one 
-    likes  students  who  brag  .about  grades."    He  cited  the  example  of 
a  girl  who  bragged  about  her  grades  and  would  not  let  others  copy 
her  exams.     [Perhaps  the  latter  was  the  major  source  of  her  un- 
popularity.]    To  my  question  he  said  that  no  one  tries  to  copy  his 
exams  because  he  is  not  always  right.     "Th^t  girl  gets  100  every 

time.     Sometimes  the  teacher  doesn't  even  correct  her  paper  

just  looks  at  it  and  writes  '100'. 

Asked  to  explain'why  she  does  so  well,  he  replied,  "Her  mother  . 
helps  her  with  her  homework."     (Are  you  a  good  student?)  "In 
between."     (But  you're  on  the  Honor  Roll.)     "I  get  mixed  grades, 
B's,.  some  C's.     Also  mixed  in  comportment."  - 

C. ,  like  A.,  is  in  an  "above  average"  track  and  is  doing 

r 

better  this  year  than  he  did  in  elementary  school.     For  the  school  as  a 

whol-er-^  is^e^t^nly--a--!1geed  student^ — Bufe-j-u&g^-ng  himsel4--aga-ifi^fe-  

the  other  members  of  his  classes  he  is     "in  between",  that  is,  not  at 

the  top  of  his  class  but  better  than  others.    Also  operating  here  in  his 
*• 

self-characterization  is  an  attemct  not  to  appear  to  be  bragging;  to  do 
well,  or^-tajje  too,  much  pride  in  academic  accomplishment,  is  in  C's  view 
to  be  %npopijlar  with  peers.    Still,  of  the  three  boys,  only  C  attached 
importance  to  academic  achievement.    Where  "baseball  player"  was  presented 
by  A.  as  a  component  of  "his  self-image,  "good  student"  was  similarly 
Important  to~C~     '  "     :     *"  "  '  " 
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asKed  to  e  ^  sSt:nt:    C    saidit.  -s 

the  things  he  said:  make  trouble  10  homework." 
"students  shouldn't  tell  stpr les  when^hey don  t  ^ 

(Like?)     "Cat  got  it.     It  was^in  my  English  teacher 

(Do  teachers  believe  such  stories?)      No.  Tne 

•  won't  accept  any  excuse .  TgW^^    it's  your  problem.  But 

•  fair?)     "Yes,  if  you  don't  do  the  work^it      you  P 
you  shouldn't  have  to  explain  anything. 

'       (why  do  some  kids  get  in  trouble,  cause 'troubl* 

-rents  aren't  strict  enough    ^^^^^  , 
Sued^e  ^don^mind,  don'5  care."    «e5  we  have  a,  4cho 
of  ct's  mother's  remarks  about  parental  -s^^ty      C.  , 
view  also  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  X  J*^^.. 
of  abusive  parents  as  the  cause  pi  cnixu 

.  ting  for  Ovm  School. Success.    Ih  &•  '*  comments,  teacher 

expectation  emerges  as  the  most  important  determinant  of  student  . 

Performance.    He  said  that  he  learned  more'ln-his  last  school  in  >  .. 

Portugal  than  in  earlier  schools  there  or -in  American  schools.    This  _ 

school  was  the  poorest  in  facilities  and  student/teacher  ratio ,  hut  ;the 

~*  «    ThP  curriculum  was  also  more 
teacher  made  sure^  students  learned.      The  came 

demanding:    they  had  many' more  subjects  each  year. 

.  c.  also  cited  teacher  demands-  positively  influencing  how 

v.  •     1      ns      AsL  why  he  was  doing  better  in  school  this  year,  he 
much  he  learns.  ASKe^wuy 

-J^l^hev  didn't  pay  attention  if  you  failed.  At 
said,  "In  the  otner  scr.ool  -ney  o^an  t  *  i      t  . 

•        •     -Qre  -assure,  it's  harder.    In  elementary  school  even  if 
Maney  there's  more  pressure, 

Thev  cared  but  didn't  make  a  big  deal 
you're  failing  ijhey  pass  you.    They  carea  a 

ehout  it..  HoW  there"' s  a  lot  more  horned."    But  he  also  relates  his 
success/failure  to  teacher  fairness,  teacher  style,  and  his  innate 


skills1. 


We  talked  about  why  he  .ets  the  grades  £  do...  J£  ^ 
semester  was  ms  best  v  He  doesn  t  faoredf 
"The  teacher  talks  too  much       Asked  x;  nem^  f<jr  t 

he  said  yes,  but  also that  there  .pUying 
take  in.    Then-he -related...-j:he^s torpor  int0- the  hall,- ■ 

a  trick"  on  the  history  teache.  J™-^  door  ^  not  let  _ 


a  trick"  on  the  history  teacher  ~ ^  ^  r 

the  other  teacher  tffild  the  cia*s  .  would  never  speak  t 
her  back  in.  ;  She  got :  angry  and  told  J*  ^  ^ 

him  again.     He  replied,    It  "oui 
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He  said  that  he  used  to  have  more  trouble  in  school.  "It's 
hard  for  me  to  remember  things.    I  have  trouble , .  used  to,  when 
the  teacher  would  say  something  one  day  and  expect  us  to  remember 
it  four  months  later."    He  also  had  trouble  with  spelling  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  but  is  better  now  because  "I  read 
more".    Also,  "In  the  fourth  grade  I  had  trouble  with  math.  The 
teacher  didn't  explain  anything.    She  was > an  old  hag,  really 
didn't  like  me."     (At  this  elementary  school  they  had  different 
teachers  for  different  subjects,  as  at  the  junior  high.)    C.  does 
well  in  his  Portuguese  class  because  "It  is  easy  for  me.  Some 
kids  have  trpuble  with  it,"  even  though  almost  all  are  from 
Portuguese  homes. 

Good  and  Bad  Teachers.     The  boys  commented  as  follows: 

A.  answers  my  questions  by  saying  that  all  his  teachers  are  "all 
right".     (Does  age  matter?)     "Most  are  no^fc  old.    My  gym  teacher  is, 
but  that  doesn't  matter.   .  .   .  The  drawing  teacher  talks  too  much, 
is  boring*** 

B.  characterizes  bad  teachers  with  the  example  of  the  art  teacher, 
who  is  very  strict:     "He  gives  detention  for  gum  chewing,  the  t 
tiniest  amount  of  gum."    Another  teacher  he  doesn'rt  like  he 
described' as  "acting  like  a  kid,  thinks  he's- the  best."  One 
day  in  the  lunchroom  this  teacher  pushed  8.     "He  shouldn't  do 
that.     If  he  ever  does  it  again  I'll  have  my  brother  complain 
to  the  principal."     (Is  there  any  difference"  or  do  you  prefer  men 
or  women  teachers?)     He  prefers  women  tea'chers  "they  talk  more 
to  you,  are  more  like  friends."    His  favorite  class  is  social 
studies,  not  because  of  the  teacher,  butS because  the  subject  is 
the  most  interesting. 

Fairness  and  friendliness  are  C. 's  criteria  for  evaluating 
teachers.    Additionally t  he  cited  "good  teaching"  as  distinguishing 
good  and  bad  teachers,  the  only  one  of  the  three  to(  do  so.    C.  's 
least  liked  course  is  English  grammar  because  "The  teacher  is  un- 
fair.   You  make  one  mistake  and  get  a  zero.    He  gives  zeros  that 
aren't  earned.    You  should  get  the  zero -you  deserve;  don't  earn  it, 
why  get  it?"    In  this  class  they  correct  each  other's  papers.  One 
student  missed  some  errors  on  another's  paper  and  the  teacher  took  „, 
those  missed  points  off  the  grader's  test.    C.  cited  this  as  an 
example  of  the  teacher Vs  unfairness.    This  teacher  also  "tells 
lots  of  stories"   (I  think  this  was  said  with  the  sense  that  he 
wastes  our  time).    This  teacher ,  or  perhaps  another  that  C. 
considers  bad,  "didn't  answer  my  questions.    I'm  not  afraid  to 
ask,  but  he  didn't  answer  what  I  asked,  so  now  I  don't  ask  any- 
thing." 

Here  are  his  definitions  of  good  and  bad  teaohers:    the  good 
teacher  doesn't  always  think  about  school.    Not  like  one  who 
saw  c.  after  school  and  only  asked  if  he  had  done  his  homework 
yet.    There  are  teachers  who  talk  about  other  things.  _m  (On  \ 

another  occasion  C.  described  Mr.  B   as  a  ""good  teacher. 

He  knows  how  to  teach.    Has  a  sense  of  humor.    He  is  a  real  fair 
guy.    He's  not  always  concerned  about  scftool") .    Good  teachers 
are  fair.    "Doesn't  let  kids  fool  around.    Not  too  strict,  but 
doesn't  let  everything  go  by.    Some  teachers  are  too  fair,  fair 
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too  much,  let  everything  go  by.  .   .    The  kids  act  up,  no  one 
works,  so  you  can't  learn."    The  bad  teacher;  "unfair,  doesn't  . 
teach  good,  doesn't  do  it  right." 

Family  and  School*     I  regret  that  space  limitations  prevent 
fuller  discussion  of  this  topic.     It  is  especially  important  since  much 
of  the  current  explanation  of  Portuguese-American  school'  failure  cites 
negative  parental  attitudes  toward  education  as  a  major  factor  limiting 
student  school  success.^    Such*  explanations  exaggerate  the  extent  to  Which 
education    is  devalued  by  parents , ^and  mischaracterize  these  attitudes 
where  they  do  exist.  ^ 

In  the  three  families  studied  either  the  parents  expressed 
explicit  recognition  of  the  importance  of  education  for  achieving  social 
mobility,  or  older  siblings  were  in  fact  pursuing  higher  education.  I 

know  many  other  Portuguese  parents  in  New  England  and  in  the  Azores  

some  middle. class,  some  peasant^,  some  industrial  workers;  some  of 

little  formal  education,  others  with  university  degrees  all  of  whom 

affiiro  the  intrinsic  and  utilitarian  value  of  education.     In  fact,  in 
Portugal,  a  university  education  is  one  of  the  markers  of  elite  status, 
and  deference  and  respect  are  accorded  to  persons  of  "higher  educational 
accomplishment.     In  the  Azores,  until  recent  decades  and  to  some  extent 
even  today,  educational  opportunities  beyond  primary  school  were  very 
limited.     But  even  for  the  poor,  education  provided  one  "traditional" 
career  opportunity:    entry  into  a  seminary  could  provide  not  only 
religious  training  but  also  an  academically  jrigorous~iirgh  school 
education.    Seminary  education  in  turn  coul<l  lead  to  the  priesthood 
(the  expected  outcome)  or  preparation  sufficient  to  pass  the  entry  exam 
for  the  universities. 

If  in  New  England  there  is  a  high  drop-out  rate  for  Portuguese- 
Americans,  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  Portuguese  holders  of  advanced 
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degrees.    These  latter  may  be 'numerically  exceptional  (though  one  wonders 
how  different  from  other  ethnic  groups  in  industrial  New  England) ,  but 
they  do  not  come  from  obviously  exceptional  backgrounds .    There  are 
Azorean  immigrants  who  have  earned  PH.Ds  at  Ivy  League  universities, 
immigrants  whose  parents  were  peasant  farmers  or  agricultural  laborers 
in  the  islands,  and  mill  workers  and  janitors  in  Massachusetts.  But 
this  sort  of  anecdotal  argument  soon  takes  on  the  unconvincing  tone  of 
the  inventories  of  accomplishments  that  constitute  the  bulk  of  "ethnic  ' 
pride"  texts. 

The  point  is  that  there  is  no  direct  relation  between 
educational  accomplishment  and  "values".     An  immediate  and  obvious 
complication  is  that  a  structure  of  opportunity  lies  between  motivation 
and  outcome.    Educational  opportunity  is  much  greater  in  the  U.S.. than 
in  Portugal,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unlimited.    Our  "inexpensive"  public 
education  is  not  totally  free,  and  it  is  an  odd  sort  of  accounting  that 
totally  reckons    only  the  slight  expense  of  tuition  and  not  to  larger 
costs  of  subsistence  and  lost  earning  potential  by  students.  Rational 
.calculation,  not  ignorance,  leads  many  parents  not  to  encourage  their 
children  in  unrealizable  ambitions. 

Another  complication  is  found  in  the  plurality  of  "values". 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  being  either  for  or  against  education  but  of  choosing 
among  alternative  goals,  each  of  which  involves  dis^|j(^ive  combinations 
of  costs  and  benefits,  many  of  which  may  be  symbolic  and  social  and  not 
reducible  to  a  material  medium  of  exchange.     Some  educators,  quick  to 
attribute  base  motives  to  parents  perceive  parental  actions  to  be 

motivated  by  envy^r- -conservatism stifling- of  „ 

children's  advancement.    The  same  actions  can  be  understood  as  arising 
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from  parental  commitment  to  equal  treatment  for  all  the  family's 
children,  a  commitment  to  allocate  family  resources  so  that  the  whole 
family  benefits.     Alternatively,  preserving  the  family  'estate1  may  take 
precedence  over  both  egalitarian  treatment^and  over  individual  mobility. 

Consideration  of  these  alternative  "values"  raises  two  sorts 
of  questions.    By  what  standard  is  individual  educational  success 
preferable  to  these  other  outcomes?    Given  a  goal  of  family  security 
and  mobility  for  all  family  members  together,  which  is  the  more  rational 
course:    that  advocated^ by  educators  and  followed  by  some  families  or 
the  alternative  of  early  entry  into  the  labor  force  and  the  pooling  of 
family  incomes,  property  ownership,  and  entrepreneurship?  These 
questions  call  for  an  examination  of  "values"  and  for  empirical  research, 
They  also  direct  attention  to  the  ideology  through  which  only  individual 
education  is  presented  as  a  desirable  and  rational  means  of  social 
achievement,  through  which  all  else  appears  as  ignorance  and 
"materialism." 

To  return  to  Hillside  twelve-year-olds,  my  findings  for  the 

hoys  are  similar  to  Nancy  Marshall's  f6r  the  girls:    these  parents 

are  interested  in  their  children's  school  performance.    Here  are 

expressions  of  this  interest  from  my  f ieldnotes  : 

At  our  first  meeting,  B.'s  brother  says  that  he  will  be  happy  to 
help  any  way  he  can,  that  he  doesn't  know  much  about  education, 
but  does  to  all  the  school  meetings. 

At  the  first  interview,  C.'s  mother  said  to  me,  in  C. 's  presence, 
"C.  is  a  good  boy,  he  gets  good  marks." 

C.  himself  sees  parents  as  an  important  influence  in  school 
success.     (What  would  happen  if  you  did  wrong  in  school?)  "My  ^ 
parents  would  get  real  mad.    The  whole  world  would  be  mad  at  me. 
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(After  asking  if  school  conditions  are  important,  I  asked  if 
home  is  important?)     "Parents  don't  tell  them  what  to  do  so 
children  go  off  and  do  wrong.    Students  should  have  * 
responsibility,  not  washing  floors,  but  take  care  of  something, 
like  a  bike,   [Note:     it  was  C.  whose  bike  was  stolen,]     If  parent 
put  pressure  on  them,  they  do  well.     If  not,  they  won't  think 
about  what  teachers  say,"     (Does  it  help  if  parents  show  pride 
in  your  accomplishment?)     "Yes",     (Should  they  punish  you  if  you 
do  poorly  in  school?)     "Depends  if  you're  doing  your  best," 

"Parents  shouldn't  do  homework,  should  show  how  to  do  it." 
(Do  you  get  help  with  your  homework?)     "My  mother  used  to." 
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School  Groupings 

For  information  on  categories  and  groups  of  students,  as  perceived 
by  the  three  boys,  I  had  them  complete  a  card  sorting  task  as  used  by 
the  other  researcher  with  her  informants.    The  procedure  consisted  of  three 
steps:   (1)   I  asked  each  boy  to  list  all  the  kids  he  knew  by  name,  not  just 
friends.     I  wrote  each  name  on  a  card.     (2)     I  then  asked  him  to  sort  the 
cards  into  piles,  so  that  the    kids  in  each  pile  had  something  in  common 
and  were  different  from  those  in  other  piles-     (This  instruction  varied 
for  each  of  the  boys.)    (3)     I  asked  them  to  label  or  explain  the 
groupings . 

A;  He  listed  22  names.    The  first  17  were  in  his  class.    At  18 

he  asked  if  he  could  include  kids  who  weren't  in  his  class. 
The  last  five  were  all  in  his  school.-   A.  listed  both  girls 
and  boys  without  asking  (as  B.  and  C.  did),   if  he  should  include 
girls.     A.  listed  first  7  boys,  then  9  girls,  then  6  boys. 
When  I  asked  him  to  sort  them  into  piles  by  similarity  he 
said  that  he  didn't  know  what  to  do.    I  told  him  that  when  I 
,    was  in  high  school  we  had  names  for  kinds, of  kids:  e.g.,  those 
who  went  to  lots  of  parties  were  "socles".    He  picked  up  on 
this  right  away  and  said  he  knew  now  what  I  meant  and  started 
sorting  the  cards  without  hesitation.    Twelve  of  the  cards 
were  placed  in  one  pile.    These  were  boys  #2,  3  and  6  and  all 
of  the  girls.    Boy  #6  is  my  informant  C.    A.  said  that  the$e 
were  what  I  said  we  had  in  my  school.    I  asked  what  he  called 
them  and  he  -said  no  real  name,  maybe  "big  ones."  "They  do  all 

the  talking,  laughing."    To  my  question  he  said  "Yes.,  some_  of  

them  think  they're  better  than  others."  I  thought  these  were 
also  the  better  students,  but  on  questioning  him_he  said  ttjat 
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no,  "not  all  the  teachers  like  them.    They  get  bad  conduct 
for  talking."    Boys  #4,  5  and  7  were  labelled  "trouble 
makers."    Boys  #1.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22  he  called  "jokers." 
The  fact  that  these  sortings  follow  closely  the  order  in  which 
he  remembered  the  names/onf  irms  that  these  are  operative 
categories  for  him  and  not  simply  a  response  to  the  demands  of 
an  abstract  exercise.    I  asked  him  which  group  he  belonged  in 
and  he  said  that  he  went  with  the  last  two  groups. 
He  listed  33  names,  adding  the  last  one  during  the  sorting 
task.    He  began  with  the  names  of  two  boys  and  then  asked 
••Can  it  be  girls,  too?"    He  then  listed  four  girls.  After 
this  he  named  both  girls  and  boys,  usually  two  or  three 
of  the  sam-e  gender  together,  but  he  did  not  segregate  all  the 
girls  as  A.  did.    In  all  he  named  17'girls.    After  the  10th 
name  he  said  that  was  all  the  7th  graders.    I  said  he  could 
list  others  he  knew  at  school.    At  name  26  he  said  that  was 

u     i   =„h         last  6  were  from  outside  his 
all  he  knew  at  school  and  the  last 

/school.     (#33  added  later  is  probably  at  Maney.) 
X  asked  him  to  sort  them  into  groups  by  similarities.    He  did  not 
have  any  response  so  I  repeated,  asking  if  there  wasn't  something 
any  of  them  had  in  common.    He  said  there  was  and  sorted 
through  the  stack,  removed  two  cards,  and  put  them  on  the  We 
(boys  #7  and  8).   -Asked  what  they  had^  in  common,  he  answered 
in  English:    "They  are  stupid  guys."  \l  asked  if  he  -ant, stupid 
in  intelligence 'and  he  said,  "In  all  ways,  intelligence,  the 
way  they  act,  they  go  around  doing  kun*  fu."     (This  answer,  as 
—  was  usual,  was  in  Portuguese)  .    I  askid  what  word  he  used  in 
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Portuguese  for  stupid  guys  and  he  responded  "parvos" .  a  word 
that  can  mean  stupid  but  also  "nitwit"  or  "ass"-    Asked  if  he 
couldn't  sort  the  cards  some  other  way,  he  didn't  see  anything 
to  do  so  I  asked  if  some  of  the  kids  weren't  friends.     He  said, 
"They  are  all  friends"  and  all  "good  guys"  ("bons  rapazes") .  I 
pressed,  asking  if  there  weren't  groups  within  the  group,  any  who 
were  closer  friends.    So  he  sorted  the  cards  into  12  piles, 
going  through  the  pack  of  cards,  occasionally  rearranging  until 
he  had  them  all  sorted, 

(1)  boys  1,  2,  22,  27  and  B,  himself     (7)  boys  14,  18,  32 

(2)  boys  13  &  33  (8)   girls  3  &  30 

(3)  girls  19  &  20  (9)  boys  17  &  23 

(4)  girls  28  &  29  (10)   goys  7,  8,  24,  25  &  31 

(5)  girls  4,  5,  6,  12  &  16  (11)  girls  11,  15  &  26 

(6)  girls  9  &  10  (12)  girl  .21  (left  over  at  end 

of  sorting) 

This  is  a  sorting  into  friendship  cliques,  and  not  social 
categories.    One  obvious  point  that  can  be  made  is  that  all 
the  cliques  are  same-gender.    The  largest  cliques  have  5  members. 
One  of  th^se  is  B.'s  own  group  and  its  size  may  relect  his  better 
knowledge/ of  xits  members.    HalDf  of  the  groups  have  only  two 
members .  \ 

I  asked  if  any  of  these  groups  were  close  to  each  other  and 

\,  ' 

he  said  his  group  (1)  \nd  group  (3);  and  his  (1)  and  (9).  Again, 

.  \ 

this  may  reflect  his  knowledge  of  his  own  associations  rather 

\ 

than  the  actual  isolation  of\fhe  other  cliques.     It  is 
interesting  that  his  group  of  b6ys  has  a  group  of  girls  as 
close  associates.    I  asked  if  the  ^hers  in  group  (11)  were 
"stupid  guys"  like  boys  #  7  &  8  and  h£\said,  "No,  they're  all 
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good  guys . " 

He  listed  36  names.    After  16  he  stopped  to  think  before 
continuing  and  at  number  21  commented  that  this  was  "hard 
to  do."    After  #19  he  asked  "Just  boys?",  then  named  four 
more  boys  and  then  girls  #25  through  36.    He  then  stopped 
but  said  that  he  could  think  of  more  if  i>e  had  to/ 


C.  did  not  know  what  I  meant  by  sorting  the  names.    ^1  asked 
if  there  weren't  some  who  are  more  like  each  other  than  like 
any  others.    He  said,  «I  don't  know  .  .   .  You  mean  like  put     ;  * 
my  friends  in  one  pile?"    I  said  that  was  one  way,  to  sort 
them  any  way  he  could.  "That's  easy  then"  he  said  and  picked 
out  boys  #1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  11,  12,  15,  19,  20,  21  as  "my 
friends"   (#8  is. my  informant  A J     I  asked  if  any  others 
'"hung  out  together"  and  he  put  girls  #30,  31,  32  together. 
I  repeated  the  question  and  he  sorted  out  three  more  cliques: 
boys  #10,  13,  14?  22  &  24?  and  girls  #25,  26,  27.    To  my 
question,  he  said  that  boys  and  girls  don't  hang  out - 
together. 

"  He  said  that  he  could  sort  the  cards  by  homeroom  but  that 
would  "be  hard.     I  asked  if  there  was  any  other  way:  "Yes, 
smart." 

Boy  #1  is  really  smart. 

Boys  #2,  10,11,  23  and  girls  #33,  35,  36  were  also  selected,as 
"smart".    He  commented  that  #10  "is  good  at  everything,  even 
school."     (Note:    my  separation  in  listing  garls  .and  boys  and 
the  arrangement  in  numerical  order  is  to  simplify  comparison  with 
C.'s  original  listing  of  names.    He  did  not  sort  the  cards  in 
this  order) . 
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Asked  if  the  ones  he  had  left  out  were  all  the  same  he  said 
"No,  some  are  .  .   .  not  too  bright" :    boys  #6,  7,  15. 
Asked  where  he  would  place 'himself  "Don't  know.    For  sure 
with  [#1]  and  [#21  ~  I  remember  they  used  to  be  smarter 
than  me."  ' 

C. 's  listing  of  his  "friends"  includes  boys  from  the  "smart", 

"not  too  bright",  and  remaining  group.'         ;   _ 

A  week  before  this  sorting  tas.k,  C.  talked  about  school  and 
some  of  his  comments  provide  additional  evidence  of  his 
perceptions  of  the  divisions  among  students.  .  C.  asked  how 
many  boys  I  was  talking  to  and  who  they  were.     I  told  him  A. 
(who  had  already  said  he  know  from  C.  that  C.  was  participating) , 
and  I  named  B.'s  first  name  saying  he  was  in«the  bilingual 
program.    C.  said  "Then  I  wouldn't  know  him."    Talking  about 
age  (see  below,  Personal  Development) ,  C.  said  that  "8th  and 
9th  graders  treat  us  like  trash  ...  One  guy  t^h inks  he's  cool, 
came  by  and  pushed  me  against  the  wall." 

The  week  before  he  had  told  me  about  a  girl  who  was  a  good 
student  but  not  liked  because  she  bragged  about  her  grades. 
I  asked  if  she  was  the  only  one  like  that.     He  said  there  was 
another  one,  a  boy,  who  was  "smart  in  school,  dumb  in  other 
things."    Asked  to  explain  he  said  "Like  he  goes  out  in  the 
playground  and  dances,  singing  'Singing  in  the  Rain.*  He 
doesn't  brag,  but  its  just  his  personality.     No  one  likes  him." 
He  later  added  that  this  boy  is  in  the  Chorus."  He. 'sings 
soprano:   ...    When  he's  14  £hat  will  change."     [He  said 
"soprano  deprecatiyigly ,  but  not  snickeringl .    This  boy  was 
not  included  when  C.  listed  names  for  the  card  sorting. 
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Questioning  him  further  about  the  "smart  girl",  I  asked  whv 
she  wasn't  liked-    He  said  that  she  wouldn't  let  kids  copy 
her  exams.    So  the  others  don't  like  her  and  "start  rumors  $bout 
her."    They  "say  things  like  she  goes  out  with  someone."  Asked 
how  he  knows  no  one  liked  her,  he  said,  "She^s  always  by 
herself."     (What  about  other  kids,  talking  to  each  other?).  "It 
like  little  clubs",  and  he  explained  that  even  though  they 
have  assigned  seats  at  lunch, 'when  they're  done  eating  they  go 
outside  and  meet  with  their  friends.    He  also  tells  ne  that 
kids  were  friendly  to  this  girl  when  she  brought  her  telescope 
to  school,  but  that  was  just  so  they  could  look  through  it. 

To  summarize,  C.  listed  the  most  names,  A.  the  least.     41%  of 

A.  's  cards  were  girls,  52%  of  B.'s,  and  33%  of  Q.  's.    A.  listed  girls 
without  asking  if  they  should  be  included;  both'B.  and  C.  asked.     A.  and 
C.  lifted  girls  in  a  group,  but  B.'s  listing  was  not  ordered  by  gender.  • 
Only  A. 's  listing  conformed  to  his  subsequent  sorting  and  he  most  readily 
categorized  the- names  by  social  type.    A. 's  types  were:  "big  ones", 
"jokers",  and  "troublemakers",  and  he  placed  himself  with  the  last  two. 

B.  initially  identified  two  bc-ys  as  "stupid  guys"  and  subsequently  sorted 
his  cards  into  a  dozen  small  cliques.    C.  began  by  sorting  out  his  friends 
and  subsequently  sorted  kids  as  ""smart"  and  "not  bright",  and  placing 
himself  with  the  "smart"  kids. 

B.'s  "stupid  guys"  were  identified  as  such  not  onlyby 
intelligence,  but  perhaps  .more  impor^ntly,  by  their,  comportment:  they 
acted  silly.    This  is  similar  to  C.'s  example  of  a  boy  who  was  "smart  in 
school,  dumb  in  other  things",  academically  bright  but  nonconforming  in 
his  behavior,  an  exhibitionist.    B.'s  cliques  and  C.'s  list  of  friends 
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cross-cut  the  smart/dumb  sorting.  .A.  and  C.  are  in.the^same  homeroom  and 
have  several  classes  together,  yet  there  is  only  partial  overlap  in  the 

listing  of  name/.    At  most  half  of  A.'s  list  appears  on  C. 's;  less  than  \ 

*  * 

1/3  of  C.'s  on  A.'s.     (The  count  is  only  approximate  because  ttiey  did 
not  always  provide  last  names.    These  figures  represent  maximum  overlap,, 
counting  all  similar  first  names./ 

One  o£her  item  relating  to  groupings.    When  A.'s  friend  X.  was 
talking  with  us,  at  one  point  A.  and  X.  laughed  and  X.  said  there  were  ^ 
"gangs M  at  Maney.     The  following  week  !E  aslced  A.  if  it  is  true  that 
there  are  gangs.  He  said,  "Yen,  a  mafia  ...  No,  just  ,a  group,  not 
really  gangs."  I 
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Out-of -School  Learning 


All  thee  boys  at  times  cited  newspapers  or  television  as 
sources  of  information. 

A.  told  of  visiting  relatives  in  Lowell,  so  I  aske'd  if  he  had  been 
to  the  new  National  Park  there.  He  didn't  know  what  I  meant  until 
I  mentioned  the  canals ,  and  then  he  said  he  hadn't,  been  but  had 

p  read  about  it  in  the  newspaper,  ^ 

B.  ,  in  talking  about  aged  immigrants ,  cited  a  story  in  the  news- 
paper on  that  topic ^ 

C.  listed  watching  tv  news  among  his  activities.     In  the  evening 
while  I  was  talking  to  his  mother  in  their  kitchen  he  turned  tip 
the  tv  to  listen  to  the  news.    At  one  point  his  mother  mentioned 
the  declining  economy  and  how  hard  things  are  for  them.  C. 
interjected  that  even  Carter  was  no ■  longer,  a  millionaire;  this  had 
been  a  news  item  ten  days  earlier.     C.  critically  examines  what 

he  hears  on  television.     For  example,  on  his  own  he  brought  up  a 
'    program  he  had  seen  on  tv  the  morning  of  the  interview.     The  - 
program  was  on  "Channel  25,  the  religious  station,  where  they're 
always  praying."    This  morning  "they  had  a  board  showing  the** 
number  of  Russian  planes."    I  interrupted  to  ask  what  that  had  to 
do  with  religion.    He  said  they  were  praying  to  be  stronger  than 
Russia.    But,  and  this  was  his  point,  he  thought  such  things 
-  weren't  part  of  religion. 

A.  and  X.r  after  commenting  that  leaving  school  wasn't  good  because 
boys  wouldn't  learn  anything,  were  asked  if  kids  only  learn  in 
school  or  if  they  learn  anything  outside t of  school.    They  said 
mainly  in  school.    Asked  if  they  learned 'anything  from  tfcieir 
fathers  they  said,  "Yes,  you  learn  how  to  do  things";'  and  X.  said, 
"You  learn  from  other  people  things  like  how  to  work  dr.  cars.'1 


Goals  and  Ascirations 


When  asked  about  his  future  plans,  A.  said  he  didn't  kjiow.  B. 
said  that  he  would  go  to  high  school  and  "that  will  be  it  for  education." 
Then  he '11* return  to  Portugal  where  he'll  get  a  job  as  an  interpreter 
for  airlines.    He  likes  this  because  he'll  be  able  to  travel  and  have 
good  money.     Asked  if  he  knew  someone  who  had  this. kind  of  job,  he  said 

no  ,  "just  air  idea  in  my  headr"  nOii  isne^  ocea8lonnCT~ntdrhv  would  go  to 

college  to  study  languages.    At  a  later  interview,  when  asked  not  about 
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educational  plans  specifically,  but  .about  the  future  in  general  and  about 
jobs,  he  said  that  he'd  probably  first  work  at  a  local  discount 
department  stoVe  because  it's  close.     tit  is  a  block  from  his  home.]  It 


doesn't  pay  much,  but  it's  ok  first  experience.    He  can  start  at  age 
fourteen.     If  his  father  lets  him,  he  might  work  farther  away,  make  extra 
money  and  gain  experience.    He  called  working,  ."another  responsibility", 


referring  to  his  opinion  that  it  is  good  for  children  to  be  given 

responsibility. 

Asked  what  kind  of  work  he'd  do  C.  said  "packing  bags , 
cleaning  out,  work  in  the  record  department."    Jobs  he  would  not  want:  . 
"to  be  a  janitor, 'no  toilets.     I -would  sweep."    He  added  that  he'd  also 
work  as  a  delivery  boy.'    Then  he  said,  "I'd  like  to  work  with  the 
Portuguese,  if  the?  need  it,  be  helpful."    I  mentioned  several  service 
agencies  for  Portuguese  in  the' neighborhood  and  he  said  that  is  what  he 
meant. 

Maturity  - 

in  the  sketches  of  the  "personalities"  of  the  three  boys  in 
Section  III,  I  commented  on  their  relative  maturity.    As  mentioned  there, 
many  of  C.'s  comments  relate  to  the  theme  of  autonomy.    Others  of  his 
remarks  can  be  regarded  as  expressions  of  "cautiousness".     It  is  at  least 
plausible  that  C.'s  outlook  is  derived  from  his  parents'  efforts  to 
protect  him  from  a  dangerous  world.     Possibly  his  parents'  restrictions 
■    on  his  activities  have' produced  in  C.  feelings  of  dependence  and  impotence, 
that;lead  C.  to  emphasize  and"  overvalue  independence  and  choice.  Vie 
might  also  argue  that- his  parents  behavior  has  resulted  in  social  isolation 
for  C.  and  that  by  positively  valuing  autonomy  C.  is  able  to  cast  this 
condition  in <a  favorable  .light. 
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Here  are  paraphrases  of  C's  statements^  reflecting  his  concern  for 
autonomy : 


Courses  should  be  voluntary. 

School  shouldn't  punish  you  when* you1 re  the  only  victim, 

I  hope  that  when  other  schools  close ,  the  students  won't  come 
to  Maney  because  then  I  would  have  to  share  a  locker, 

I  do  not  want  siblings  at  home "because  then  I  would  have  to 
share  my  room.; 

If  someone  pushed  me  I  wouldn't  let  it  go  by. 

Everyone  should  have  the  religion  they  want. 

When  his  mother  spoke  of  his  staying  in  the  house  after  school, 

he  made  an  aside, that  he  goes  out  and  plays  with  friends. 
The  story  of  being  locked  in  a  chickencoop  by  babysitter. 

His  outlook  of  cautiousness  is  suggested  in  the  following  considered 
remarks : 

His  warning  his  father  not  to  go  out  after  burglars. 

He  said  he  doesn't  like  gumP  just  the  baseball  cards  he  collects, 

because  it  has  sugar  arid  sugar  is  bad  for  your  health. 
He  reported  to  me  and  complained  at  school  about  paint  falling 

from  the  ceiling  of  the  cafeteria,  because  it  is  lead  paint 

and  makes  you  sick. 

To  get  some  information  on  the  boys'  perceptions  of  their 

development  I  asked  them  to  say  what  they  thought  different  "ages"  are. 

As  usual,  beyond  the  requested  information,  only  C,  provided  any 

statements  revealing  his  perceptions.    With  the  elicited  age  categorizations 

> 

are  also  included  other  statements  concerning  age  that  they  made: 

* 

A.,  together  with  his  friend  X. ,  gave  the  following  ages:  child,^ 
through  12  years;  teen,  beginning  at  13,  late  teen  beginning  at  15;- 
young  adult  20  to  25.    Asked  if  they  thought  that  they  were  treated 
appropriately  for  their  age,  they  said  yes.    I  gave  the  example 
of  going  into  a  store..    X.  thought  people' 'distrusted  them.  A. 
did  not  agree.    They  both  thought  an  important  difference  of  being 
an  adult  would  be  "not  having  .to  go  to  school. 

Trying  to  elicit  B.'s  age  categories,  I  explained  that  I  was  trying 
to  see  what  he  thought  of  being  twelve,  and  said  that  when  I  Was 
young  I  thought  nineteen  was  old  arid  that  now  that  seemed  young  to 
me.    I  said,  "So  there  are  babies,  and  then  .  .   .  what,  children, 
adults?"  but  instead  of  filling  in  categories,  he  evaluated  what 
it  *ras  like  to  be  his  age.    "On  one  hand,  I'd  like  to  be  a 
man.    Then  I  could  go  to  cites,  go  to  Portugal,  buy  wine,  have  no 
school.    But  kids  can  play!"    I  asked  what  age  being  a  "man"  begins 
_  ^  h&  said^  with  some  hesitationf  "Twenty.    That's  when  you  can  buy 

wine,  cigarettes."    I  reminded  him  that  the  other  day  he  had  said 
that  in  Portugal  kids  can  buy  these  things.    He  said  he  was  now 
speaking  of  here. 
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Asked  if  he  missed  beirig  a  child,  he. said  "Yes."    But  he  also  said 
that  this  wasn't  anything  he  thought  about,  being  too  young  or 
old,  and  that  his  friends  didn't  talk  about  it.     (Beyond  legal 
-..ngs  like  buying  wine,  do  people  treat  you  your  age,  o r  treat 
you  like  you  are  younger?    What  about  teachers?)     "Yes,  teachers 
„ere  treat  us  like  children."     [But  then  the  extended  examples  he 
gave  were  not  clear  to  me.]    He  said  that  teachers  tell  kids  to 
be  quiet.    He  also  said  that  one  teacher  is  that  way:  he 
.patronizes  or  acts  like  a  peer.    When  some  kids  were  fighting, 
the  teacher  stood  by  and  let  them  fight  (Americans  don't  know  how 
to  fight) ,  and  then  finally  broke  it  up. 

B.  pointed  out  an  old  man  who  passed  by  in -front  of.  the  house  and 


told  me  that  he  «a*  Portuguese  and  was  94  and  had  only  st°^e* 
working  last  year.    The  Portuguese  newspaper  had  an  article  about 
him  and  other  immigrants  who  are  over  100. 

I  posed  the  same  question  to  C.  that  I  did  to  B.,  but  in  C.'s  case 
it  did  elicit  age  categories.    To  my  "when  I  was  young,  nineteen 
seemed  old",  he  said,  "When  I  was  six  I  thought  I  was  big,  grown 
up."    He  then  gave  this  very  finely  graded  list  of  ages:  baby, 
preschool,  low  grades-that  would  be  first  through  third;  then 
fourth- sixth,  the  pre-teen  ages  ten  to  twelve.     (And  tnen.j 
Thirteen"? fifteen  low  teen,  sixteen  to  nineteen  (Here  he  paused 
and  I  prodded.)     "You  want  me  to  keep  going?    20-25,  25-JU, 
30-35."  I  stopped  him  and  asked  if  he  thought  there  was  a 
difference  Seen  25-30  and  30-35  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  He 

that  when  he  was  -little"  he  used  to  stay  home^alone 
and  was  scared.    The  doors  didn't  lock  well  and  they  were  broken 
into  once. 

He  said  that  first  and  second  grade  is  an  age  to  "fool  around." 

■I  don't  think  much  of  birthdays  anymore.    And  Christmas  used  to 
be  a  bigger  thrill." 

"Year  used  to  take  forever,  now  it  goes  fast." 

(What  about  marriage?    Do  you  plan  to?) '   "Not  now",  with  a  laugh. 
(At  what  age?)     "In  my  twenties." 

Asked  what  he  meant  by  "little  kids",  as  in  his  lj*ting 
his  activities  that  he  liked  "bugging  little  kids'  .be  said  ne 
didn't  mean  "babies"  but  "first  and  second  graders. 

(Do  people  treat  you  your  age?    Do  teachers  treat  kids  younger^or 

oSer  than  twelve?    What  about  other  people?)     "Eighth  and  mntn 

graders  treat  us  like  trash.    One  guy  thinks,  he's  cool,  came  by  and 

pushed  me  against  a  wall."     (What  will  happen 

to  high  school?)         "They'll  be  back  in  kindergarten. 

family,  friends,  relatives?    How  do  they  treat  you?)      There"  one 

o^woman  who-i  know  I'm  short  for  my  age-but  she  acts  like  I  m  a 

old  woman  anywhere  alone,  can't  go  up  the 

«n"  le"o  "one9    Shrink,  you'll  brea*  »M. 
She's  so  conceited."  w 
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As  an  aspect  of  Maturity,  the  boys'  remarks  concerning 
sexuality  and  dating  are  reported  here,  they  could  also  be  considered 
under  "Peer  Relationships".    This  area  provided  one  of  the  strong 
contrasts  among  the  boys.    Keither  A  nor  C  expressed  any  interest  or 
opinions  about  dating,  while  3.  on  several  occasions  discussed  the 

-^Pic  and  ai^ars  to  have  begun  to  orient  himself  to  heterosexual.  

relationships,  if  only  in  the  for*  of  "crushes". 

C    com-lained  about  the  physical  condition  of  the  school.  I 
c.  coT^sr^^^^  &  .  *-     %        _.:d  that  was  a  good  idea  a.. a 

it  »as  -cited  above  also  is  C.-.  cement  t«  a  cliua..* 
-        who  Ian*  soprano  would  have  hi.  voice  change  wnen  he  as  1-. 


^r-T^  HlSs"  ^1^1  >e  ifone 

^.aV^i  ^  rchr/^Soef^'vo^ian.,  cell  hi* 
about  the  other." 

ZS2S.  TJuc.aThas^es.ofano  hi-^^-SS- 

He  asks  if  X  will  work  with  girls  as  wei: .  as  boys      I  exp^n  tnat 
Nancy  will  work-  with  the  girls      I  as^f^nks  a  girl  is 
be  interested  in  participating.-  He  says  ne         •  she  is 

interested;  he  says  this  in  a  tone^which  nanie  is  y. 

special.  I  think  he  has  a  crush  on  her.  *e  say^  ^  ^ 
He  also  suggests  a  second  girl,  2 .    He  «°eCT  t  asked  if  he 

but  does  know  her- phone  number.  ^  find  it  in  the 

y.. 8  phone  number  because  Nancy  ^•"Jf^JS  it  once.    At  tr 
phone  book.    He  said  he  knew,  he  had  tried  tot       reached  Y.  He 
next  interview  I  told  him  that  Nancy  Jjjj1  ^SB.t-  ^  he  asked 
then  asked  if  Nancy  wer*  married.  ^  s  didB.t  know 

■  ^^1"^  hEandgknt'n  each  other  only  a  few  months  from 
working  together  pn  this  nob.  • 
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G.  Conclusions 
1.  Girls 

How  well  these  girls  are  doing  in  school  seems  to  be  a  function 
.of  social  class,  sex,  and  ethnicity.    Public  education  in  this  country  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  domain  of  the  children  of  poor  and  working 
families,  as  a  result  of  factors  such  as  changing  demographics. 
As  the  guidance  counselor  noted,  there  are  fads  in  education.  These 
fads  are  in  part  tied  to  the  current  needs  of  the  economy  for  certain 
types  of  labor.  .  Along  with  the  fads,  however,  is  the  reality  of  fewer 
resources  for  public  education  in  poorer  communities  such  as  Hillside. 
All  this  translates  into  reduced  expectations  for  most  of  the  students 
at  Maney. 

The  girls  are  also  faced  with  sex  role  definitions  that  type 
them  as  mothers.    While  these  four  girls  all  plan  both  to  work  and  to 
raise  their  own  children,  the  actual  jobs  available  to  women,  plus 
prevalent  attitudes  about  the  relative  importance  of  family  and  work  for 
women,  mean  a  further  reduction  in  expectations  and  achievement  for  many 
,    girls,  perhaps  including  these' four'.  . 

Finally,  ethnicity  is  significant  in  several  ways.  First, 
assumptions  by  school  personnel  about  the  Portuguese  translate  into 
school  policy.    For  example,  the  school  system  refuses  to  consider 
Portuguese  as  a  second  language  for  Portuguese  students  and  requires 
'that  they  take  a  third  language  to  graduate  from  the  high  school. 
Second,  economic  pressures  on  the  Portuguese  family  (whose  members  are 
limited  to  low-paying  jobs) ,  and  the  high  valuing  of  that  unit  by  its 
members,  necessitate  an  employment  strategy  for  adolescent  members  that 
limits  their  educational  opportunities.    Third,  cultural  norms  within  the 
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Portuguese  community  for  children's  behavior  within  families,  for  the  organ-  ^ 
ization  of  social  units,  and  for  individual  growth  are  sometimes  in  conflict 
with  the  school's  norms  (primarily  middle-class  and  Anglo)  for  student  behavior, 
for  the  organization  of  the  school,  and  for  individual  growth. 
2."  Boys 

 (The  comments  that  follow  aro  also  components  of  Sertinn  C-2,  placed  ■__ 

here  because  of  their  length,  in  essentially  the  form,     although  somewhat 
shortened,  in  which  they  were  submitted.    They  deal  with  topics  crucial 
to  this  project  and  to  others  that  focus  on  basic  processes  in  education.) 

ft 

The  major  point  I  have  tried  to  make  in  the  preceding  inventory 
of  information  about  three  boys  is  how  different  they  are.     I  wish  to  demon- 
strate the  non-existence  of  a  "Portuguese"  type.    These  three  boys  exhaust 
my  sample  of  Portuguese  twelve-year  olds  and  they  are  not  randomly  selected. 
Any  bias  in  the  selection— such  as  their  self-selection,  their  willingness 
to  participate— should  result    in  greater  likelihood  of  similarity  and  so 
tend  to  increase  the  possibility  of  falsifying  my  Aaim  for  diversity. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  commonalities  might  have  been  found 
if  a  larger  number  of  boys  had  been  interviewed.    Perhaps  some  "modal"  pattern 
would  have  emerged.    But  what  then?    Logically,  at  least  two  and  possibly 
three  of  the  boys  would  be  exception  to  such  a  pattern.    Yet  they  are. 
-  "Portuguese,"  identify  themselves  as  such,  and— more  importantly— 
.are  so  identified  by  their  school.  . 

Le.  us  suppose  that  some  "fit"  between  home  climate  and 
school  climate  has  optimal  educational  outcome.    Operating  on  this 
assumption,, suppose  a  school  conducts  a  survey  and  defines  a  statistically 
•  normative  Portuguese  Home  Climate  profile  and  designs  a  Portuguese  component 
for  a  multicultural  school.    Let  us  now  further  imagine  that  the  era 

onservative  political  backlash  is  a  bad  dream  and 

Stanley  Junior  High  follows  the  survey's  recommendations.    The  school 
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is  expanded  and  compartmentalized,  perhaps  on  the  model  of  the  bilingual 
program  which  in  1979-1980  "occupied  a  basement  classroom  and  an  alcove 
by  the  stairs.     In  eac^j  compartment  an  ideal  thirteen-variable  climate 
is  maintained  for  each  of  the  school's  ethnic  groups.    What  happens 
to  students  like  the  ones  I  interviewed,  the  anomalous  ones,  when 
they  fail  to  respond  positively  to  the  demands  of  the  new  "hidden 
curriculum?"  t 

One  response  might  be  the  following.    All  right,  there 
is  variation  in  home  climate  within  ethnic  categories.    Some  of  these 

differences  may  be  categorical,  falling  along  lines  of  family  income 

ir 

or  generation  of  migration.    If  so,  survey  research  will  reveal  the 

pattern^and  certain  students  can  be  reassigned  to  appropriate  school 

climates  and  individual  students  may  have  their  idiosyncracies.  Children 

from  such  homes  or  with  such  personalities  still  won't  fit;  they 

will  be  assigned  to  a  climate  which  is  not  optimum  for  their  educational 

achievement. 

Is  the  preceding'  a  reason  to^eject  the  creation  of  multi-cultural 
school  climates?    Under  present  school  conditions,  there  are  group 
differences  in  educational  success .    Suppose  that  one  factor  in  the 
origin  of  such  disparities  is  the  fit  between  home  and  school  climate. 
Then  assigning  students,  by  appropriate  criteria,  to  optimum  climates 
would  increase  the  number  of  successes.    To  the  extent  that  climate 
is  a  salient  variable  there  will  be  a  general  improvement  in  each 
group's  academic  achievement.     It  will  still  be  the  case  that  not 
all  of  any  group  will  succeed  and  some  of  the  group's  previously 
— sttccessful~stttd6irts~may  now  fail,  but  overall  is  this  not  a  desirable 
outcome? 

*  •-  Aw 
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Perhaps  it  is.    One  can  hardly/object  to  social  engineering, 
to  deliberately  structuring  school  environments  to  achieve  certain 
outcomes,  since  the  status  quo  is  already  deliberately  structured. 
What  further  reservations  remain  then?    One  certainly  must  be  the 
unconsidered  consequences,  the  unintended  side  effects  of  such  a 

program.    The  argument  advanced  against  maintenance  bilingual  programs  ;  

is  apropos  here:  schools  should  reflect  the  larger  society,  they 
should  inculcate  and  reward" skills  and  attitudes  which  are  advantageous 
in  the  larger  society,  and  bilingual  programs  fail  to  do  this.  Will 
multi-climate  schools  also  produce  school  successes  but  social  failures? 

And  just  how  much  school  success  will  they  produce?  For 
all  the  complexity  and  lack  of  clarity  in  the  notion  of  home/school 
interaction,  it  is  at  least  plausible  to  expect  climate  fit  (perceived 
and/or  "objective")  to oinf luence  a  child's  and/or  a  group's  school 
success.    But    this  research  does  not  measure  the  significance  of 
climate.     "Portuguese-ness"  may  be  linked  to  differential  school 
success  through  variables  other  than  home  climate.    Studies  documenting 
the  roles  of  teacher  expectations,  stereotyping,  and  self-fulfilling 
prophesy  illustrate  one  kind  of  non-climate  variable  that  influences 
educational  outcon»ss  for  ethnic  minorities.    How  can  a  survey 
distinguish  between  teacher  bias  and  home  climate,  for  example, 
both  of  which  may  be  equally  associated  with  ethnic  identity?  If 
climate  is  only  one  among  a  number  of  factors,  then  its  relative 
importance  must  be  determined  before  the  formulation  of  policy  implications 

0 

begins. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  possible  consequences 
of  too  hasty  dissemination  of  the  findings  of  this  project.  This 
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issue  was  raised  in  staff  meetings  but  never  adequately  explored.  \ 

t 

•'From  conversations  with  teachers,'  administrators,  and  Portuguese 
community  services  staff,  and  study  of  the  literature,  it  is  apparent 
.that  there  is  already  a  standardized  image  of  the  "Portuguese  student." 
•They  are  seen  as  well-behaved  but  not  high  achievers  academically. 
They  are  portrayed  as  victims  of  their  parents'  a'nd  the  community's 
"materialism,"  Ignorance,  and  devaluation  of  education.  Elsewhere 
in  this  report  I  consider  this  viewin  mote  detail.    Here,  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  the  schools  already  attribute  Portuguese  school  - 
failure  to  Portuguese  "culture."    Helping  teachers  become  more  sensitive 
to  distinctive  ethnic  home  climates  can  have  the  effect  of  reinforcing 
the  existing  tendency  to  balme  the  Portuguese,  and  may  provide  scientific 
confirmation  for  the  teachers'  low  expectations  of  Portuguese  students. 

A  further  response  to  concern  about  intra^ethnic  variation 
and  about  reinforcement  of  negative  stereotypes  would\e  to  individualize 
cliamte  placement.    Advocates  of  multi-climate  schools  could  avoid 
some  of  the  problems  suggested  above  by  dropping  all  reference  to 
ethnicity  and  patterning  their  programs  after  existing  procedures 
for  "tracking"  students  by  potential.    The  kindergarten  students 
of  the  near-future  would  not  only  take  standard  IQ  tests  but  also 
the  Home  Climate  Questionnaire.    The  results  of  these  tests  would 
be, used. to  assign  the  student  to  a  classroom  embodying  the  appropriate 

school  clia'mte.  • 

There  are  additional  grounds'  for  skepticism,  concerning 
the  feasibility,  indeed  the  possibility,  of  a  multi-climate  school. 
"Multiculturalism"  has  been  operational ized  in  the  schools  in  numerous 
ways,  ranging  from  increased  minority  visibility' in  textbooks,  to 
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bilingual  education  in  which  students  and  teachers  share  a  common  \^    ^  ...v 


v  r 


language  and  ethnicity.    But  climate  as  defined  in  this  study 

-    ,  / 
is  the  total  school  environment.     It  includes  the  styles  and  the 

content  of  interaction  of  all  participants  in  all  settings  in  the  J 

school-    How  can  qualities  such  as  Accessibility,  Equal  Treatment,  \ 

Order,  Options,  Influence  Distribution,  etc.,  be  "pluralized?"  Certainly 

individual  perceptions  and  evaluations  of  these  characteristics  are 

v 

diverse  and  the  actual  practice  of  individual  participants  will  vary,      /  — \ 
It  is  also  the  case  that  similar  work  in  the  past  has  led  frora  the/* 
measurement  of  climate  profile  to  alterations  in  schobl^irafctice. 
School  rules  can  be  changed r*' for* example,  to  allow  students  more 
elective  courses;  bus  schedules  can  be  altered  to  provide  students 
with  greater  access  to  teachers.    But  if  one  group  of  students  thrives 
in  a  climate  of, aloof  authority  figures,  and  another  in  settings 
of  warm,  supportive  camaraderie,  how  is  such  a  plural  climate  to 
be  created  in  practice?    Asked  to  contrast  the  junior  high  to  their 
former  .elementary ^school,  each  of  the  boys  I  interviewed  answered 
that  the  junior  high  was  more  regimented,  and  citing  the  strict  enforcement 
by  teachers  of  "walking  on  the  right"  in  the  hallways.    Suppose  that 
for  some  students  such  "order"  is  educationally  beneficial  but  "turns 
off"  others  to  school.    The  desired  plurality  and  improved  learning 
are  hardly  achieved  by  requiring  only  some  students  to  walk  on  the 

right.  ,  . 

It  is  no  answer  to  argue  that  the  practical  details  will 
be  worked  out #  case  by  case,  in  a  cooperative  undertaking  jof  informed 
parents,  teachers,  and  outside  consultants.    At  the  staff  meeting 
of  April  22,  1980,  some  of  these  issues  were  discussed.    It  was  agreed 
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that  the  research  findings  could  have  quite  different  practical  consequences- 
Outcomes  in  specific  school  Will  not  be  determined  solely  by  the  ^  m 
good '(and  bad)  intentions  of  the  parties  involved.    The  findings 
of  the  study  will  be  received  in  contexts  of  existing  belief  and  practice, 
political  structure,  and  available  resources,  and  some  desired  outcomes  % 
will  not  be'  achieveable.'  h  senior,  staff  member,  at  that  Meeting,  offered  the 
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observation  that  "only  as  a  last  resort"  do  teachers  use  evidence  of 
ethnic  differences  to  label  kids  to  rationalize  school  failure.  If 

plural  climates  are  not  pragmatically  realizable,  is  this  not  a  situation 

p 

of  last  report? 

\   A  salutary  reminder  of  one  aspect  of  the^  current  context 
of  educatkog^.  change  appears  in  a  recent  statement  by  Robert  D'Agostino, 
the  new  Deputy  Assistant  General  for  Civil  Rights,    Recommending  that 
the  Justice  Departmant  drop  a  discrimination  suit  against  the  Yonkers, 
4¥ew  York,  schools,  D'Agostino 

...disputed  a  government  contention  in  the  suit  that  blacks 
had  been  'improperly  classified  as  emotionally  disturbed.1 

•Why  improperly?'  D'Agostino  asked  in  the  July'  21  memo,.. 
He  said  that  'blacks,  because  of  their  family,  cultural  and 
economic  bakcground,  are  more'  disruptive  in  the  classroom 
on  the  average.    It  seems  they  would  benefit'  from  programs 
for  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

(San  Francisco  Chronicle,  September  18,  1981,.  p.  13) 

What  are  the  policy  implications  of  findings  that,  "on  the  average," 

school  behavior  varies  by  "family,  cultural,  and  economic  bakcground?" 
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VI.     WEST-INDIAN  AMERICAN 

— — — — — « ■-■»—■■ — ■— « — — —  ^ 

A.  Introduction 

This- chapter  represents  my*  impressions  of  a  .six-month*  association 
with  eleven  students  from  the  Barber  Elementary  School  in  Center  City, 
who  identified  themselves  as  West-Indian-Americans,    Some* of  these  youngsters 
and  I  developed  very  close  relationships;  with  others,  I  never  got  beyond 
the  surface.    As  is  often  *the  case  in  participant  observation  research, 
'the  "actors  discussed  are;  real,  but  to  preserve  respondents1  privacy, 
names  and  places  have  been  changed.    The  events  reported  remain  intact. 
These  boys  identify  themselves  as  West  Indian,  and  fit  the  categories 
of  first,  secon'd,'or  third  generation  immigrants.    The  home  lands  of 
their  families  include  only  three  islands:  Jamaica,  ,Trinidad,  and  Barbados, 
'  1,      Historical  and  Cultural  Roots 

< 

Jamaica  has  the  distinction  of  -being  the  largest  and  most 
populous  West  Indian  island  after  Cuba,  with  over  two  million  inhabitants. 
Its  large  Afro- Jamaican  group  derives  from  African  slaves.  Physically, 
it  is  distant  from  the  other  anglophone  West  Indian  islands!     Its  tourist 
trade  is  booming,  and  it  remains  one  of  the  .most  progressive  , West  Indian 
islands,  having  exhibited  leadership  in  social  change  and  regional  development 
both  at  home  and  in  relationships  with  non-aligned  rations  and  the  developing 
world.    It  exports  bauxite,  sugar,  and  reggae  music, 

Trinidad  ;Ls  about  half  the  size  of  Jamaica,  with  a  population 
of  about  one  million  people.    It  probably  is  the  richest  West  Indian 
island,  on  accoujgt  of  substantial  oil  exports.    The  British  influence 
in  Trinidad 'and  Tobago  is  neither  profound  nor  pervasive.    What  is  more 
conspicuous  is  a  racial,  social,  and  political  synthesis  that  is  uniquely 
West  Indian. 

♦ 
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Barbados  is  a  tiny  West  Indian  island  (166  square  miles)  , 

with  a  population  of  ab^ut  half  a  million  predominantly  Afro-Barbadians. 

Barbadians  (Bajans)  are  probably  more  British  in  mannerisms  and  spirit 

than  their  other  West  Indian  counterparts'.    The  island  enjoys  the  reputation 

of  being  a  fine  health  spot  and  a  tourist  haven.     Its 'economic,  social, 
# 

and  political  stability  are  Remarkable. 

'That  aggregate  of  islands  and  their  inhabitants  demarcated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  extending 
from  the  Cayman  Islands  in  the  west  to  Trinidad^in  the  east,  constitute 
the  West  Indies.    Some  confusion  emerges  when  one  attempts  to  refine 
this  defirition  specifying  which  entities  should  be  included  or  excluded. 
For  example,  Guyana  is  located  on  the  northern  tip  of  South  America; 
this  former  British  colony  is  distinctly  West  Indian  in  its  synthesis 
of  historical,  social,  cultural,  political;  racial,  and  linguistic  character- 
istics; it.  is  West  Indian  in  awareness  and  identifies  itself  as  such. 
Like  Guyana,  the  Bahamas  are  typically  West  Indian,  but  geographically 
they  extend  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,'  thus  lying  outside  the  area  bordering 
the  Caribbean.7''  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  the  West  Indies  include' 
Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Barbaaos,  the  Leeward  Islands  (Antigua,  t 
St.  Kitts,.  Nevis,  Anguilla,  Montserrat) ,  the  windward  Islands  (Grenada, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica),  and  Puerto  Rico.    Sometimes  Cuba  is  % 
included  and  distinguished  as  the  largest  West  Indian  Island. 

.  *        The  peculiar. institution  of  the  transatlantic  slave  trade 
had  as  its  central  theme  the  forced  migration  of  Africans  to  the  West  ^ 
Indian  islands.    This  involved  an  influx  of  European  goods  into  Africa, 
-  which  w$re  exchanged  for  cargos  of  slaves  who  were  transported  to  1±« 
"  West  Indies,  in  exchange  for  Tobacco,  coffee,  rum,  and  sugar.  Thisjnotorious 
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"triangular  trade"  accounted  for  Africans  being  shipped  and  deposited  on 
West  Indian  plantations. 

0 

Slavery,  emancipation  (1838),  the  system  of  indentured 
servitude,  the  peculiar  history  and  negative  impact  of  regional  colonial- 
ism and  imperialism,  and  the  successful  struggle  for  independence,  all 
contribute  to  the  unique  flavor  ar|d  assortment  that  make  the  West  Indies 
special  and  different.  ( 

The  combination  of  indigenous  Amerindian  cultures  (Arawaks 
and  Caribs,  some  of  whom  were  obliterated  .or  displaced  to  Central  America) 
European  institutions  and  other  imports',  the  AfricarT  numerical  predominate 
and  the  distinctly  West  Indian  dialects   (patois,  Creole),  make  for  the 
intricacy  and  complexity  of  this  multifarious  group  of  people. 

The  term,  West  Indian,  refers  to  lore  'than  geographical 
boundaries;  it  connotes ,  among  other  things,  experiential  similarities 
that  run  deep  and  contributed  to  modes  of  behavior  that  emerged  from 

r 

identifiable  historical  roots  and  events. 

The  sparkling  sandy  beaches  and  enticing  oceanic  waters, 
the  gentle  tropical  winds  and  generally  serene  climate  punctuated  by 
nocturnal  glamor,  reggae  and  calypso  music,  the  lackadaisical  attitudes 
and  friendly  postures,  are  all  endemic  to  life  in  the  West  Indies;  but 
so  are  devastating  hurricanes,  menacing  earthquakes,  and  life-threatening 
volcanoes. 

2.  Bibliography 

This  section  and  the  succeeding  one  draw  upon  the.  following 
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3.      West-Indian-Americans  and  Afro-Americans  ; 

Many  West  Indian  Blacks  living  in  the  United  States  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  a  variety  of  areas,  including  education  and 
business.    Their  achievement  motivation  is  unquestionably  high,  and  their 
determination  unwavering.    Generally,  the  West  Indian  -who  migrates  to 
the  United  States  does  so  with  a  useful  repertoire  of  job-related  skills 
and  a  sound  British  education.     He  or  she  may  be  highly  industrious  with 
some  inner  goal  in  mind.    He/she  comes  from  a  society  in  which  mentors 

0 

or  well-placed  sponsors,  are  prodigiously  influential.    He/she  is  the 
product  of  a  home  and  school  environment  that  encourag&^and  reinforces 
perseverance  and  "I  can  succeed"  kinds  of  notions.  ^ 

First  generation  West  Indians  in  the  United  Stated  have 
an  extra  advantage  in  that  they  grew  up  in  societies  that  did  not  practice 
blatant  -categorical  and  systematic  racism  that  depersonalized  and  dehumanize^ 
him/her;    Consequently,  the  injurious  consequences  produced  by  fear, 
segregation,  negative  stereotypes,  violence, .and  denial  of  opportunity 

\ 

were  not  experienced  by  West  Indians  in  a  sustained  manner  in  their  dai^y 
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lives.    After  West  Indians  take  up  residence  in  the  United  States,  they 
usually  escape  the  most  pernicious  aspects  of  racism  by  settling  in.  major 
northern  cities  where  it  is  disguised,  subtle,  and  sophisticated.  Ignoring 
it  is  often  feasible. 

Living  or  coming  from  a  predominantly  Afro-Caribbean  society, 
where  models  of  success  are  everywhere,  and  the  espoused  theory  of  race 
relations  is  congruent  with  the  theory-in-action ,    both  visibly  demonstrating 
that  others  of  one's  likeness  have  succeeded,  is  an  important  precursor 
of  success  in  the  new  environment.    Undoubtedly,  these  experiences  foster 
feelings  of  internal  locus-of-control  that  contribute  to  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  leading  to  success. 

The  Black  middle-class  in  America  has  also  distinguished 
itself  by  surmounting  many  obstacles  to  achieve  upward  social  mobility. 
The  Black  intellectual,  for  example,  has  vaulted  many  social  and  academic 
barriers  to  take  his/her  position  in  academia  across  the  nation.  Black 
businessmen  and^  women  have  also,  made  impressive  strides  in  the  corporate 
world.     Even  though  one  may  poin£\to  these  accomplishments  with  joy, 

one  cannot  ore joice  and  be  complacent^  for  the  struggle  has  just  begun. 

\ 

But  these  accomplishment^  are  remarkable  when  one  assesses 
the  tremendous  odds  against  which  they  were  accomplished.    Black  Americans 
are  discriminated  against  phenotypically ,  and  this  discrimination  is 
a  major  obstacle  to  Black  advancement,     the  average-Black  child  is  .at 
a  disadvantage  even  before  he  or  she  comes  into  the  world;  once-he.is 
born,  the  odds  remain  astronomical. 

Socioeconomic  status  helps  determine  the  pregnant  Black 
mother's  diet.     She  is  apt  to  be  poor,  hence  malnourished.    She  is  prone 
to  infectious  and  non-infectious  diseases.    The  maternal  care  and  medical 
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.facilities  she  has  access  to  are  often  inferior •    Worrying  about  food, 
shelter,  health,  money,  and  an  additional  family  member  render  her  emotionally 
turbulent,  which  often  affects  the  fetus  to  the  extent  it  becomes  hyperactive. 
All  these  conditions  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  child  she  carries, 
and  often  extend  into  his/her  post-natal  years. 

After  the  Black  child  is  born,   if  it  is  healthy,  or  if 
its  unhealthy  condition  is  reversed,  the  battle  for  normal  development 
is  not  over.     There  are  detrimental  environmental  conditions  to  overcome, 
including  ones  affecting  the  satisfaction  of  physiological  needs  for 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter?  for  some,  obtaining  a  sufficiency  requires 
perpetual  battles  with  the  "whims  and  fancies"  of  an  insensitive,  unempathe tic, 
and  unsympathetic  bureaucracy, .  -  But  the  anguish  of  the  Black  American 
is  not  restricted  to  subsistence  matters*    He/she  must  contend  with  discrimination, 
blockage,  and  denial  of  opportunity,  inferior  educational  facilities, 
negative  self-concept  and  threatened  self-worth,  poverty  and  ghettoization , 
lack  of  mentors,  alienation,  economic  exploitation,  cultural  belittlement . 

and  ridicule,  and  a  lower  life  expectancy. 

i 

Yet  despite  all  these  obstacles  and  more,  many  Black  Americans 
are  able  to  surmount  these  tremendous  odds;  they  pull  themselves  out 
of  the  rut  of  a  festering  neighborhood  to  achieve  a  comfortable  standard 
of  living. 

Too  many  social  scientists  are  fond  of  pointing  to  the  accomplishments 
of  West  Indian-Americans  and  describing  them  as  superior  to  those  of 
Afro-Americans.    The  mere  use  of  the  term,  "superior",  places  our  Afro- 
American  kin  in  an  inferior  position..    This  superior-inferior  dichotomy 
is  a  hold-over  from  colonialism,  where  it  was  used  to  divide  and  conquer 
homogeneous  groups.    One  group  was  labelled  superior,  and  by  inference 
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the  other  was  inferior.    The  superior  group  internalized  this  notion 
and  behaved  in  ways  congruent  with  it.    Needless  to  say,  resentment  and 
hostility  ensued. 

One  must  recognize  the  social,,  psychological,  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  differences  that  set  Afro-Americans  and  West  Indian- 
Americans  apart  as  distinct  groups;  by  so  doing,  one  will  desist  from 
overambitious  and  simplistic  comparisons.    After  all ,  Afro-Americans' 
paid  an  expensive  price  that  paved  the  way  for  foreign  Blacks  who  now 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  Civil  Rights  movement  and  other  Black-inspired 
revolutions.     West  Indians  struggled  for  independence,  self-determination, 
and  economic  and  political  stability  in  their  own  countries.    Both  groups 
should  be  credited  for  their  accomplishments  and  allowed  to  get  on  with 
the  business  of  creating  unity  and  understanding. 

The  tendency  to  engage  in  Afro-American /West  Indian  comparisons 
is  not  restricted  to  social  scientists.     Individuals  encountered  in  this 
study  were  also  so  inclined,  which  necessitated  addressing  the  issue 
as  it  is  sure  to  surface  in  the  fieldnotes  that  follow. 
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B.    Community  Studied  and  Methodology 

1 •      Sample  Selection  \ 
The  Barber  Elementary  School  was  selected  to  participate  \ 
in  this  study  primarily  because  ofV its  racial/ethnic  composition.  With 
the  help  of  some  of  the  teachers,  the  principal  of  the  school  compiled  / 
a  list  of  students  of  suspected  West  Indian  origin  and  submitted  it  to 
me,    Once  respondents  were  targeted,  my  responsibility  was  to  secure  / 
the  signed  permission  of  parents  for  each  child's  participation  in  th^ 

study,     iv visited  the  school  and  talked  with  each  student  individually. 

/ 

I  explained  the  proposed  study  and  requested  the  youth's  participation. 
I  asked  that  he/she  talk  it  over  with  his/her  parents  and  followed  this 
up  by  delivering    written  information  about  the  project  to  the  hoje  of 

each  child.     I  also  informed  students  that  we  would  have  a  group  Meeting 

/ 

of  prospective  participants  where  we  would  discuss  parental  concerns 
and  students'  feelings,  expectations,  and  questions  about  the  s£udy. 

I  had  full  attendance  at  the  group  meeting.    There  were 
ten  boys  and  eight  girls,  all  of .  West  Indian  descent.    Most  of  the  students 
were  enthused  about  being  in  the  study.    Two  of  the  most  zealous  ones  , 
proposed  ways  by  which  I  could  gain  access  to  the  data  I  sought.  One 
entailed  my  staying  over  in  the  homes  for  a  few  nights  each,  to  learn 
about  them.     The  research  design  of  the  project  required  that  the  fieldworkers 
immerse  themselves  in  the  homes,  neighborhoods,  schools,  and  peer  groups 
of  the  respondents  under  study.    Respondents  w^e  to.be  •'shadowed"  during 
out-of-school  hours  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  ^/Recording  of  notes 
was  to  be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible,  occurring  preferably  between  observations. 

However,,  most  of  the  boys  informed  me  that  their  parents 
approved  their  participation  in  the  study,  but  that  my  observations  would 
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have  to  be  restricted  to  school,  community,  and  peer  group  settings; 

under  no  circumstances  would  I  be  allowed  into  their  homes.    No  reasons 

were  offered,  but  even  the  students  seemed  pleased  by  this  restriction. 

My  enquiries  revealed  that  I  was  perceived  as  a  stranger  and  outsider, 

perhaps,  an  authorized  intruder.    Only  two  students  indicated  their  parents 

had  no  objections  to  my  observing  in  their  homes;  a  few  others  admitted 

that  they  were  not  sure  how  their  parents  felt-    Meanwhile,  the  parents 

had  returned  the  signed  consent  letters  giving  permission  for  their  children 

to  participate  in  the  study.     Everything  had  now  been  finalized,  so  observation 

of  the  male  participants  began. 

That  part  of  the  study  involving  the  West  Indian  girls 
never  materialized.     My  original  female  colleague  resigned  before  the 
fieldwork  started.     Her  successor  was  only  intermittently  involved  with 
the  girls.     She  was  not  given  a  proper  orientation,  and  support  was  lacking. 
In  the  early  stages  of  my  involvement,  I  identified  prospective  female 
West  Indian  respondents,  apprised  them  of  all  the  facts  associated  with 
the  study,  and  introduced  them  to  my  intended  co-researcher.     She  made- 
impressive  inroads  overcoming  resistance  exhibited  by  parents  and  some 

students,  but  beyond  this,  nothing  substantive  occurred. 

t  ■  , 

2.      Researcher's  Statement 

V.  Michael  McKenzie  was  born  .in  Guyana  and  educated  in 

V 

the  United  States.     He  holds  an    Associate  of  Arts  degree  and  a  Bachelor's 
in  Psychology  from  the  City  University  of  New  York,  a  Master's  in  Social 
Science  from  Syracuse  University,  and  a  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study  < 
in  Psychology  from  Harvard  University.    He  currently  lectures  at  Syracuse 
University,  where  he  is  completing  a  Ph.D.  in  Psychology. 
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A  multitude  of  psychological  and  psychophysical  experiments 
on  perception  illustrate  that  what  human  beings  perceive  is  based  on 
an  intricate  network  of  feelings,  past  and  present  experiences,  perceptual 
and  interpretative  processes,  and  our  physical  and  emotional  states. 
Since  we  employ  so  many  filtering  mechanisms,  we  can  never  be  confident 
that  what  we  report  does  indeed  represent  reality.    Reality  as  it  exists 
is  unavoidably  altered  as  we  make  contact  with  and  try  to  make  sense 
of  it.     irrespective  of  how  hard  we  try,  the'reality  we  create  through 
the  use  of  our  cognitive  frames  may  be  in  disharmony  with  reality  as 

it  exists.        >  *.  4 

The  preceding  underscores  that  striving  for  and  claiming 

to  have  captured  reality  in 'its  totality  may  indeed  be  quixotic.  The 

^ost  we  can  hope  to  achieve  is  an  impression  of  what  exists,  a  jaundiced 

view  at  best.    And  so,  as  we  try  to  make  sense  of  our  experiences  of 

social  phenomena,  we  must  be  constantly  reminded  that  what  we  report 

represents  only  our  view,  probably  a  distorted  one. 

Regardless  of  our  diligence,  vigilance,  and  strict  adherence 
to  the  rules  governing  participant  observation  research,  the  interdependence 
of  what  we  believe  ourselves  zo  observe  and  what  we  infer  from  that  is 
problematic     Since  observation  and  inference  are  inseparable,  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  observed  may  well  lead  to  erroneous  inferences 
and  misleading  and  injurious  conclusions. 

No  human  being  who  engages  in  participant  observation  research 
can  become  immune  to  being  influenced  by  the  respondents  under  study. 
Similarly,  the  respondents  to  some  extent  influence  the  researcher's 
behavior,  negatively  or  positively.  \ 

in  this  study  of  eleven  West  Indian  b<iys  in  Center  City, 

i 
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achieving  the  true  status  of  participant  observer  required  wearing  the 

shoes  of  those  respondents.    My  primary  task  was  to  anchor  myself  firmly  

in  the  group  so  that  respondents  would  grow  accustomed  to  my  presence 
and  ignore  me;  eventually,  I  hoped  to  function  almost  as  they  did.  This 
was  not  an  easy  task.    Even  though  no  resentment  was  conspicuous,  a  tense' 
uneasiness  plagued  the  early  period  of  our  association  which  will  be 
described  elsewhere. 

The  initial  phases  of  my  entry  into  the  group  were  character- 
ized by  a  carefully  designed  collaborative  process.     I  checked  constantly 
with  respondents  for  confirmation  and  discontinuation  as  I  made  inferences 
and  tested,  my  hunches.     This  led  to  an  elaborate  socialization  process 
in  which  my  education  involved  "rap  sessions"   (lectures)  and  demonstrations 
by  my  respondents.    They  taught  me  a  great  deal-     I  began  to  feel  less 
of  an  outsider  as  I  won  their  confidence  and  developed  rapport-    By  this 
time  our  pulses  were  beating  in  unison;  I  was  included  in  all  their  activities, 
so  my  outgroup  status  was  reversed. 
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C.    Observations  and  Sketches  of  the  Boys 

v      (The  author  of  this  report  left  the  Boston  area  in  June  of  1980, 
at  least  a  year  earlier  than  originally  anticipated.    As  a  result, 
he  was  unable  to  complete  a  full-scaie  .analysis  of  his  fieldnotes 
on  the  West  Indian  boys  of-Center  City.    The  following  pages  contain 
extracts  from  the  notes,  and  reflections' thereon.     In  the  opinion 
of  senior  project  staff,  his  data  and  informal  interpretations  are 
rich  and  worth  presenting  here.    From  them,  an  interested  reader 
should  be  able  to  derive  his/her  own  conclusions  regarding  the  home 
and  school  environments  experienced  by  the  boys  in  the  sample.  The 
senior  staff  is  grateful  to  Mr.  McKenzie  for  completing  the  work 
to  the  present  stage,  under  difficult  conditions.) 

1.  Roger 

a.      At  School 

Room  302  houses  a  sixth  grade  headed  by  Ms.  Laird. 
The  walls  of  the  classroom  are  ^dorned  with  colorful  drawings  and  paintings 
done  by  students  of  Room  302.     It  is  a  large  classroom  with  special  areas 
set  aside  for  group  activities,  such  as  remedial  reading. 

#  Roger  is  in  Ms.  Laird's  class.    He  was- born  in  Jamaica, 

West  Indies.    He  is  a  friendly  youngster  who  comes  over  and  says  hello 
whenever  I  am  around.    Today  he  is  very  quiet  and  is  not  interacting 
with  anyone  in  class.    He  walked  to  the  teacher's  desk  with  an  opened  book. 
This  interaction  lasted  for  about  ten  minutes.    He  read  to  the  teacher, 
she  talked  to  him,  he  responded  and  read  again.    He  nodded  his  head  regularly, 
indicating  that  he  understood  and  approved  of  what  the  teacher  was  saying. 
He  returned  to  his  desk,  closed  his  notebook  and  idly  sat  back  as  others 
headed  for  the  teacher's  desk.     Roger  got  up  and  went  over  to  a  neighbor's 
desk.    Together  they  went* off  to  the  remedial  reading  area.    They  stood 
talking.    Occasionally,  they  pulled  at  and  laughed  with  each  other.  Roger's 
companion  pulled  something  from  his  pocket,  wnich  I  learned  later  was 
a  pieCe  of  paper  with  drawings  his  friend  had  done  at  home. 

Roger  returned  to  his  desk  after  a  ten-minute  break. 
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He  opened  a  text  and  leafed  through  it.  ije  stopped  at  about  the  middle 
and  read  for  a  while.    He  looked  up  and/gazed  around  the  class.  The 


time  spent  looking  at  the  text  was  eqjaal  in  duration  to  the  time  he  spent 

/ 

f 

gazing. 

Roger  was  . excused  to  leave  the  classroom.    He  hurried 
out  and  disappeared  in  the  lavatory.     Ten  minutes  or  so  elapsed  before 
he  emerged.    He  headed  back  to  his  class  aimlessly.    He  dragged  himself 
on  the  walls  as  he  went.    He  stopped  and  greeted  a  youngster  on  his  way 
and  a  conversation  started.    They  were  saying  something  about  music  practice. 
Their  conversation  continued  for  about  four  minutes  before  Ms,  Lombard 

interrupted".     "You  boys  know  better  than  to  be  talking  in  the  ^hallway. 

\ 

No  talking  is  allowed  in  the  halls."    Before  Ms.  Lombard  completed  her 
statements,  they  had  dispersed,  each  man  heading  to  his  class.  Roger 
returned  to  his  class  and  took  his  seat, 
b.  Babysitting 

Roger  and  I  walked  briskly  as  he  headed  from  the  Barber 
School.     He  was  on  his  way  to  his  aunt's  house.    She  has  a  young  dauahter 
and  he  was  on  his  way  to  assist  with  some  household  chores.    We  did  not 
talk  about  much  during  the  ten  minute  walk.     In  response  to  my  question,  \ 

V 

he  said  school  was  going  fine.     We  talked  about  baseball,  and  he  thought  \ 
he  might  be  attending  a  game  that  weekend.    As  we  got  to  the  door,  he  \ 

\ 

pressed  a  bell  and  his  aunt  returned  a  buzz  and  we  entered  the  apartment.  ^ 
We  ascended  a  few  flights  of  stairs  and  were  greeted  by  his.  aunt,  a  friendly 
woman  of  about  twenty-five. 

She  was  holding  her  young  baby  who  looked  to  be  about 
eleven  months  old.    She  seemed  surprised  to  see  me,  and  rather  than  prolong 
her  curiousity  I  introduced  myself  and  told  her  why  I  was  with  Roger. 

*  443  <? 
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She  smiled  and  said,  "Oh,  come  in."    Roger  disappeared  briefly  and  I 
was  shown  to  the  living  room.    His  aunt  accompanied  me  and  for  a  brief 
moment  we  talked  about  the  project.    She  asked  to  be  excused  and  picked 
up  the  phone.    She  spoke  with  Roger's  mother  and  informed  her  that  Roger 
had  arrived  safely.    She  said  she  would  call  back  to  make  arrangements 

about  Roger's  getting  home. 

Roger  joined  us  in  the  living  room.    For  a  while  he 
did  not  say  anything.    Then  he  began  playing  with  his  niece.    His  aunt 
and  I  watched  as  the  baby  smiled  and  occasionally  giggled.    This  continued 
for  several  minutes  with  Roger  and  the  smiling  little  baby.    He  continued 
to  play  with  the  child  while  his  aunt  excused  herself  from  the  room. 
We  were  alone,  except  for  the  baby,  but  nothing* occurred  conversationally. 
Roger  called  out  to  his  aunt,  "Not  going,  ant"    For  a  while  she  did  not  / 
respond. 

When  we  heard  footsteps  coming  toward  the  living  room, 
somehow  we  knew  it  was  she.     She  came  in  and  sat  down,  obviously  perturbed 
over  something.     "You  trying  to  run  me  out,  Mr.  Roger?"  she  said  smiling. 
"I'll  leave  when  I  am  good  and  ready.    What's  keeping  him  anyway?"  It 
all  began  to  make  sense,  Roger  was  to  babysit  while  his  aunt  was  out. 
It  wasn't  long  after  this  exchange  that  the.  bell  rang  and  his  aunt  left. 

It's  very  difficult  to  describe  this  evening  as  a  particularly 
eventful  one.    For  the  hour  and  a  half  I  spent  there  after  his  aunt  left, 
nothing  happened.    Roger  turned  the  TV  on  and  stayed  glued  to  it.  He 
attended  to  the  baby  well,  who  was  asleep  for  the  most 'part.    We  exchanged 
words  periodically  and  I  can  say  he  likes  TV  a  great  deal. 

in  a  sense,  each  and  every  member  of  a  family  is  valued 
to  some  degree.    One  becomes  cognizant  of  this  status  by  the  way  one 
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is  treated  and  the  things  that  get  communicated.    Roger  is  a  valued  member 
of  his  family,  as  exemplified. by 'the  responsibility  that  was  thrust  upon 
him  and  the  joyful  way  in  which  he  assumed.it.    His  aunt  trusted  him 
to  babysit  her  very  young  infant.    He  seemed  pleased  and  not  bothered 
by  this  chore,  which  took  him  away  from  his  friends  and  the  play  activity 
he  indulged  in  most  afternoons. 

Even  at  his  home  he  is  trusted  to  run  important  errands, 
and  he  shows  delight  in  running  these  errands.     "These  are  important 
responsibilities  that  not  only  assist  the  family  in  moving  on,  but  they 
also  help  children  develop  a  sense  of  togetherness  and  responsibility 
thai:  they  would  find  useful  later.      Our  parents  back  in  the  West  Indies 
gave  us  things  to  do  and  important  things,  too-    And  it  was  good  for 
us  as  we  developed.    Even  our  brothers  had  to  do  woman's  work.    But  it 
made  better  men  and  womeji  out  of  us  all-"    This  is  Roger's  mother's  paraphrased 
statement-  * 

So  it  is  easy  to  understand  where  Roger  got  his  sense 
of  responsibility.  It's  in  his  roots,  part  of  the  norms  that  govern  his 
family  that  one  can  observe.    This  passing  on  of  important  norms  seems 
to  be  at  the  base  of  this  'family's  existence.     Part  of  its  origin  lies 
in  oral  African  tradition  that  bears  responsibility  for  a  great  deal 
of  what  African  people  know  about  their  motherland  prior  to  setting  things- 
down  in  writing. 

It  seems  that  the  family  enjoys  doing  things  together 
*  * 
and  each  member  does  make  a  contribution.    Marriage  does  not  seem  to 

dissolve  these  norms  that  run  so  deep.    In  fact,  the  extended  family 

seems  to  reinforce  the  norms  even  more.    I  was  told, that  this  aunt  has 

'V 

gone  "to  Roger's  home  with  her  family  and  prepared  meals  that  all  join 
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in  partaking.    This  is  not  unusual*3  in  West  Indian  and  other  families, 
but  no  where  in  my  sample  was  it  so  conspicuous  and  deliberate  ^than  in 
this  family. 

I  gathered  that* older  members  of  this  family  have  seen 

what  alienation  can  do  to  West- Indian-"American  families  in  transition, 

**  • 
and  they  are  determined  not  to  let  such  a  tragedy  befall  them.  Families 

*  * 

with  different  orientations  live  miles  apart;  the  phone  is  their  only 
&     contact,  except  for  annual  and  semi-annual  family  reunions.     This  family,  .  # 
from  all  indications,  makes  a  conscious,  deliberate,  and  unified  attempt 
to  communicate0  and  to  remain  harmonious  and  unified,  all  in  j  collective 
effort  to  stay  together.' 

Roger  is  aware  of  this,  and  the  impact  on  the  development 
of  his  personality  has  been  tremendous.    While  others  may  make  passing 
reference  to  family  members  and  familyt traditions,  Roger  is  equipped 

*  m 

with  an  in-depth  -understanding  of  the  history  behind  what  his  family 
does. 

»  V 

He  talks  of  bein$  in  tough  with  his  roots,  >and  these 
are  not  catch  phrases.    He  is  aware  of  who  he  is  in  relation  to  other  * 


family  members,  and  what  his  function  will  be  in  educating  ^young  nieces 
and  nephews  about  family  roots  and  history:     the  Jamaica-Center  City 
connection;  how  it  got  started,  what  it  means,  how  we  have  survived  as 
a 'family  unit,  etc.    Each  member's  contribution  is  interesting  as  one  ^ 
examines  the  intricate  network  of  family  members  who  are  determined  to 
be  West  Indian  in  an  American  city.     It's  a  difficult  undertaking,  and 
one  that  each  member  must  contribute  to  if  the  links  are  to  remain*  intact. 

I  was  impressed  with  Roger  and  his  sense  of*  responsibility. 
But  I  was  more  profoundly  impressed  when  I  was  exposed  to  and  understood 
the  family  tradition,  norms,  and  efforts. 
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2.  Charles 

a.      At  School 

Charles  was  born  in  Trinidad  and  raised  in  Center  City. 
His  parents  and  grandparents  are. from  Trinidad.     Charles  is  a  very  studious 
youngster.  I  have  observed  him  frequently  engaged  in  academic  tasks, 
during  which  time  he  does  not  attend  to  his  peers.    He  is  serious  about 
school  as  he  has  indicated  to  me.    His  present  aim  is  to  work  hard  to 
get  to  high  school.  r- 

He  is  a  friendly ,and  likable  youngster.    Mr.  Faulkner, 
his  teacher,  said,   "He  is  a  good  student,  but  he  can  produce  more  than 
he  has.^'    In  class,  Charle.s  spends  his  time  doing  required  assignments, 
when  he  is  not,  he  involves  himself  in  reading  or  math  practice.     I  have 
not  seen  any  idleness  in  Charles,  espcially  in  the  classroom.     I  sac 
for  several  minutes  observing  Charles  and  nothing  unfolded.    They  were 
the  most- uneventful  moments  to  date.    Charles  attended  to  his  lessons 
without  the  slightest  indication  of  cojncern  for  events  or  people  around 
him.  This  kind  of  profound  concentration  and  involvement  was  characteristic 
of  Charles  throughout  our  association. 

57     TfieTTuture  __    -       _  —  " 

Charles1  family  moved  to  Center  City  about  seven  years 
ago..     His  mother  is  a  lively,  friendly,  hospitable  person.     She  appears 
very  young  for  a  mother  of  a  fourteen  year  old.     I  never  met  his  father, 
whom  I  was  told  works  at  different  jobs. 

A  common  theme  that  pervades  the  plans,  expectations, 
and  wishes  of  most  of  these  West  Indian  parents  is  that  of  achievement. 
The  achievement  motivation  syndrome  appears  to  run  high  in  this  sample. 
Charles'  mother  talks  incessantly  of  Charles'  being  able  to  go  to.; college 
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and  university,  and  then  assuming  an  influential  job.    Tjo  a  great  degree 
Charles  epitomizes  his  family's  expectations  of  him  in /the  academic  world. 
He  talks  of  a  serious  quest'  to  become  an  educated  person.  .  He  understands 
and  is  quick  to  point  out  that  a  good  education  provides  a  person  with 
a  good  job,  which  means  that  one  can  assist  the  family,  particularly 
younger  brothers  and  sistprs.  / 

The  whdle  family  throws  their  yeight  behind  Charles , 

...according  to  his  mother ./   There  is  a  daily  schedule  that  organizes  Charles1 
activities,  my  observat/ions  have  led  me  to  beli/eve.    When  Charles  comes 
home  from  school  he  changes  his  clothes  and  fields  something  to  eat.  He 
may  relax  for  up  to  f^rty-five  to  sixty  minutes.    This  may  be  in  the 
form  of  watching  TV  dr  sitting  on  the  stoop  (/steps)  chatting  with  friends. 
Sometimes  this  relaxation  period  grows  to  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours 
o  if  he  goes  out  to  pliy,  usually  at  the  neighborhood  center,  -Whatever 

•  the  form  of  his  relaxation,  it  is  followed/by  a  serious  and  dedicated 
two  or  three  hours  ofl  school  work  at  home  J   This  romance  with  the  books, 
as  it  were,  is  intrinsically  motivated,  and  one  can  only  surmise  that 
it  grows  out  of  parental  influences  that /foster  a  need  and  desire  for 


academic  competence. 

Mr.  Faulkner's   (Charles'  teacher)  assessment  that  Charles 
can  produce  more  has  been  \communicated  to  theT£ amily  and  not  taken  lightly 
by  them.     Their  reaction  to  Mr.  Faulkner's  assessment  is  one  of  "cultural 
dissimilarity".     As  they  explained,  Charles  has  always  been  a  good  student 
in  behavior  and  academic  performance./  He  has  a  distinct  disadvantage 
in  that  his  family  grew  up  in\a  different  culture,  and  thus  they  have 
a  different  educational  orientation. /   So  when  other  parents  of  American 
birth  can  teach  their  kids  abou^  American  history,  American  literature, 
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and  all  those  things  which  the  parents  themselves  grew  up  learning,  the 
West  Indian  parent  cannot.     "Therefore,  there  are  some  areas,  including  the 
new  math,  that  we  as  parents  cannot  contribute  to."    This  seems  to  be  a 
serious  and  major  area  of  concern  for  Charles'  family.     They  feel,  as 
expressed  by  his  mother,  that  lacking  this  extra' resource,  Charles  will 
take  some  time  to  excel  up  to  his  fullest  potential.     She  recognizes, 
however,  that  some  students  do  excel  without  parental  help;  she  agrees  that 
providing  the  climate  (books,  stimulating  conversation,  encouragement)  is 
usually  a  positive  influence.     All  the  intellectual  stimulations  one  can 
think  of  were  mentioned  in  our  conversations,  some  of  which  have  made  their 
way  into  Charles'  home.     For  example,  the  environment  is  enriched  by  books, 
electronic  (mathematical)  games,  and  intellectually  stimulating  dinner  con- 
versations. • 

The  whole  notion  of  a  good  education  and  facilitating 
Charles1  movement  in  that  direction  is  a  major  undertaking  for  his  family.^ 
Charles  appears  to  enjoy  all  that  his  family  is  doing  in  this  regard;  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  burdened  by;  it  all.     In  fact,  he  is  the  first  one 
to  admit  that  developing  the  mind  is  a  good  thing,  and  he  seems  to  regard 
jLt-  ,.as....a_p.rior  i  ty . 

This  came  together  when  I  observed- him  in  the  classroom. 
He  was  attentive,  and  when  engaged  independently  in  work,  his  concentration 
was  profound,  with  little  or  no  regard  for    events  that  unfolded  around  him. 
He  is  a  remarkable  student,  I  think,  with  a  sense  of  purpose,  direction,  and 
dedication,  who  has  no  mixed  feelings  about  what  he  wants  and  where  he 
wishes  to  go  in  life. 

Charles'  play  activity  is  as  intense  as  his  academic 
activity.     He  works  up  a  sweat  when  on  the  field  as  if  everything  else  does 
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not  exist.    He  is  encouraged  to  have  this  recreation  period  and  takes  ad- 
vantage of  it.    This  kind  of  freedom  to  be  authentic  in  any  given  activity 
is  the  kind  that  was  lacking  in  my  observation  of  certain  other  boys'  activities 
Charles  is  spontaneous,  unpretentious,  and  totally  relaxed,  it  seems,  but 
purposefully  so. 

His  closest  friend  is  Bill,  and  they  spend  many  hours 
together.    But  even  Bill  is  different!  when  compared  to  Charles  .  Charles 
seems  to  do  a  thing  for  the  intrinsic  reward;  Bill  seems  to  do  it  because 
it  is  goal-related:  it  achieves  some  end  other  than  the  challenge  or  fun 
that  it  presents. 

Charles  is  valued  by  his  friends,  mostly  peers  at  the 
Barber  School.     He  is  often  consulted  by  Bill.  Steven,  Brian,  and  others 
about  what  he  will  be  doing  during  any  given  evening;     this  is,  I  have 
surmised/  due  to  his  leadership  qualities.     He  is  usually  ahead  of  everyone 
in  suggesting  things  to  do,  he  take,  initiative  to  start  and  follow  through 
on  agreed-upon  activities.    He  is  friendly  and  never  angered  anyone  in  the 
many  interactions <W  I  have  observed.     Physically,  he  rivals  everyone 
except  Steven,  although  he  is  not  that  far  removed  in  size.     But  he  has  an 
unusual  compassion  for  and  sensitivity  to  people.    He  listens  well  and  is 
very  seldom  critical  of  his  peers.    He  gets  along  with  all  his  friends,  not 
because  he  acquiesces,  but  because  he  is  involved,  likable,  and  fun  to  be 
around . 

He  is  not  a  bully  and  everyone  I  have  solicited  a  comment 
from  seems  to  think  he  is  great,  even  his  parents  and  his  teacher,  Mr. 
Faulkner.    His  peers  respect  him  because  he  is  "cool"  .and  he  is  not  a  "jive" 
or  phony. 
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Charles  is  for  the  most  part  quiet-spoken.     Even  though  he  gets  excited  on 
the  playground,  he  is  seldom- ever  boisterous- 
He  has  the  greatest  admiration  for  his  family.     He  finds 
them  supportive,  kind,  lenient,  strict,  and  very  loving.    He  contends  that 
his  family  is  proud  of  him  and  that  one  da^  he  will  make  them  prouder. 
When  I  asked  him  what  he  meant,  he  said:     "Well,  I  will  be  something  one  day, 
something  great."    This  assured  confidence  and  determination  is  not  alien 
to  Charles.     His  family  believes  he  can  do  it,  he  believes  he  can  do  it, 
and  my  having    been  around  him  convinces  me  that  their  beliefs  are  realistic. 

This  positive  self-conqept  is,  in  my  judgement,  responsible 
for  his  optimistic  look  at  life  and  what  it  has  to  offer  him. 
3.  Clyde 

a.       At  School. 

Clyde  is  a  lively  youngster  who  is  quite  small  for  his  age, 
but  commands  attention  because  of  his  dynamic  personality  and  cooperative 
manner.    He  exhibits  an  unusual  kind  of  concern  for  people  and  what  they 
do.     My  first  encounter  with  him  came  when  he  introduced  himself  to  me, 
prior  to  a  group  meeting.     "I  am  Clyde.     My  name  is  on  the  list  you  got." 

"Great.     How  are  things,  Clyde?" 

"Good."\ 

"We  are  getting  set  to  have  a  meeting  with  all  the  students  in  the  study 
in  a  few  minutes." 

"Yes,  I  know.     I  will  get  them  together  for  you." 
"Hey  man,  thanks." 
With  this,  Clyde  took  off  and  disappeared  into  room  302. 

His  attitude  of  assistance,  concern  and  cooperation  persisted 
throughout  our  association  of  four  months.     Later  we  shall  see  how  Clyde  showed 
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an  interest  in  my  observations  and  field  notes, 
b.      At  the  Neighborhood  Center 

Clyde  said  hello  to  me  as  he  entered  the  neighborhood 
center.    He  waited  for  me  and  we  walked  to  the  indoor  basketball  court.  Bill 
taunted  him.     "He  is  following  you  around,  Mr.  McKenzie.    He  can't  keep  up 
with  me."    Directing  his  question  to  me,  Bill  asked,     "When  are  you  going 
to  follow  me?"    I  responded  by  saying.  "Later  this  week." 

•  Clyde  stood  on  the  ramp  overlooking  the  basketball  court. 
A  practice  game  was  in  session.    He  watched  intently  and  appeared  to  be 
enjoying  himself.     Many  youngsters  trod  in  and  out,  a  few  stopped  and  said 
hello  to  Clyde/  He  appeared  to  be  less  conscious  of  my  presence  now  as  he 
darted  back  and  forth,  between  the  gymnasium  and  the  common  room.     He  came 
over  to  me  periodically  to  make  me  aware  of  where  he  wa's  going  to  be.     "  I 
am  going  to  the  stoops.     I  will  be  downstairs." 

I  followed  him  downstairs  to  the  basement.     About  nineteen 
youngsters,  ages  four  through  twelve ,  were  engaged  in  as  assortment  of 
activities,  such  as  painting,  block-building,  singing,  junkyard,  and  reading. 
These  youngsters  were  having  a  good  time.    My  presence  seemed  not  to  have  the 
slightest  effect  on  what  they  were  doing.    Clyde  greeted  some  friends  and 
began  talking.     The  conversation  ended  abruptly  when  someone  started  chasing 
Clyde.     He  ran  around  the  block-building  room  into  the  painting  room  screaming 
in  a  kind  of  wild  merriment.    He  ran  past  me  seemingly  unaware  of  my  presence. 
I  moved  aside.     Unable  to  catch  Clyde,  his  pursuer  slowly  retreated  and  re- 
joined his  group.     Clyde  slumped  into  a  chair,  obviously  trying  to  catch 
his  breath. 

I  moved  closer  to  him.  He  was  panting  for  breath,  apparently 
relieved  that  the  attack  had  subsided.    He  sat  motionless  as  he  observed  a 
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game  of  junkyard  that  unfolded  before  him.     The  three  players  had  a  dice  ' 
and  board  with  some  numbers  and  letters  on  it.     The  group  was  boisterous  • 
and  every  throw  of  the  dice  was  accompanied  by  loud  screams.    Less  than 
two  minutes  went  by  before  Clyde  was  caught  up  in  this  game.     "Hit  it,  Leo!", 
he  yelled.     Clyde  pulled  his  chair  closer  and  was  soon  immersed  in  the  game. 
His  enthusiasm  and  eagerness''  for  Leo  to  win  rang  through  as  the  dice  became 
available  to  Leo.     "OK,  Leo,,  hit  it  goooodl",  Clyde  yelled.    Leo  struck  a 
disappointing  five  and  Clyde  responded,  "Oh,  man:"    Clyde  became  quiet,  his 
enthusiasm  and  eagerness  for  Leo  to  win  obviously  diminished.     As  Leo  got 
the  dice  for  the  fourth  time,  Clyde  quietly  said,  "Do  it  now  Leo,  do  it." 
Leo  failed  to  do  it.     He  hit  a  seven  and  fell  short  of  the  required  points 
to  take  the  lead.-    Clyde  remained  a  spectator  but  from  a  greater  distance 
and  with  less  concern  for  the  game.     Clyde  left  without  the  game  coming  to 
a  conclusion. 

He  headed  towards  the  basketball  court.     He  watched  the 
practice  game  in  silence.     His  eyes-  followed  the  ball  as  it  moved  along  the 
court.    A  young  lady  stopped  and  they  chatted  briefly.     "Hi,  Clyde  J" 

"Norma,  you  said  you  weren't  coming  today." 

"I  got  through  with  my  homework." 

"Are  you  playing?" 

"I  guess  so." 

With  that  reply  she  moved  away.     I  recognized  her  as  a  student  from  the 
Barber  school . 

Clyde  left  the  game  and  went  to  the  common  room.  The 
common  room  is  an  all-purpose  room.     It  is  large  with  three  eating  tables, 
each  accommodating  eight  or  nine  chairs.    A  sitting  area  is  off  to  the  side, 
occupying  about  one- fifth  of  the  common  room.     The  sitting  area  has  a  console 


television,  a  music  box,  ,  and  a  piano. 

Clyde  sat  at  one  of  the  tables  and  was  joined  by  Leo. 
They  both  had  milk  and  doughnuts.    Clyde  leafed  through  a  novel  for  about 
five  minutes,  and  then  gave  it  to  Leo.    Leo  took  the  book  and  went  through 
it  frantically.    He  finally  placed  it  on  the  table  and  began  consuming  his 
snack.     Little  conversation  took  place  as  they  both  ate  their  snacks. 

The  room  became  crowded  and  noisy  as  about  a  dozen  young- 
sters, all  under  the  age  of  seven,  were  ushered  in.     Clyde  was  gobbling  down 
his  snack.    He  appeared  to  be  in  a  hurry.    He  finished,  cleared  his  spot  and 
left.    Leo  did  not  follow.     Instead,  he  left <his  seat  for  one  closer  to  two 
youngsters  who  were  seated  across  from  him.    When  I  left  the  common  room, 
Leo  was  seated  attending  to  his  snack. 

I  caught  up  with  Clyde.    He  was  seated  on  the  railing  on 
the  ramp,  watching  a  practice  basketball  game.     I  stood  close  by.  He 
acknowledged' my  presence  with  a  smile.     The  practice  game  ended  but  it  was 
not  long  before  another  game  began.     Clyde  rolled  up  his  pants  and  headed 
for  the  court.    His  agility  was  amazing.    He  stole  the  ball  several  times, 
moved  down  the  court  with  ease,  but  was  ineffective  in  getting  it  into  the 
basket .     Clyde  is  a  small-statured  individual  and  had  trouble  making  the 
height  required  to  dump  the  ball  in. 

Clyde  was  aggressive  on  the  court.    He  moved  well,  but  was 
unable  to  score.     This  brought  ridicule  from  his  teammates.     They  shouted  at 
him  to  pass  the  ball,  share  it,  but  he  appeared  not  to  hear  and  certainly 
did  not  heed  their  cries.     The  game  lasted  well  over  half  an  hour  and  not 
once  did  Clyde  head  for  the  sidelines.    When  it  was  all  over,  Clyde's  name 
had  been  called  the  most.     He  was  perspiring  profusely  and  went  to  the  water 
fountain.    He  was  followed  by  other  players.     They  all  drank,  but  no  conver- 
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sations  were  held  about  the  game  or  any  infractions  that  may  have  occurred. 
Some  of  the  players  left  and  others  went  to  the  common  room. 

Clyde  sat  in  the  common  room  and  watched  television  with 
two  of  his  teammates.     No  one  spoke,     it  was  now  dark  outside  and  youngsters 
were  leaving.    One  of  the  trio  asked  what  time  it  was.     Someone  replied  six- 
thirty.     They  continued  to  watch  the  program.     Another  five  minutes  passed 
and  nothing  occurred. 

Clyde  was  the  first  to  rise.     "I'm  gonna  split."    He  looked 
at  me  and  said.     "Are  you  coming  tomorrow?" 

"Yes."     I  responded.    We  took  our  coats  and  left. 

The  walk  to  Clyde's  house  is  a  short  three  blocks.     As  we 
hurried  along,  nothing  much  was  said.     I  asked:     "what  are  you  going  to  do  now?" 

"Go  home  and  eat."    He  replied. 

"What  about  homework?" 

"No,  I  don't  have  none." 

''Did  you  have  a  good  time  at  the  center?" 

"It  was  OK." 

We  were  closing  in  on  his  home  and  a  silence  enveloped  us.     "See  you  tomorrow." 
Clyde  said. 

"OK,  I  will  see  you  then."    I  responded, 
c.    Inviolability  of  the  Home 

Clyde  presented  an  unusual  problem.     He  attended  all  meetings 
I  held  at  the  Barber  school  during  the  early  phases  of  the  research.    He  was 
helpful,  willing  and  cooperative. 

All  communications  from  home  indicated  that  he  was  cleared 
to  be  in  the  study.     I  observed  him  in  school,  and  at  the  neighborhood  center. 
However,  when  I  tried  to  visit  his  home,  problems  ensued. 
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When  I  arrived  at  Clyde's  house  for  my  first  visit,  I 
pressed  the  doorbell  and  a  male  voice  asked!  "Who  is  it?"    I  identified  my- 
self and  explained  that  I  was  here  in  connection  with  the  study  Clyde  was 
involved  in.     In  a  rather  unfriendly  manner  and  tone,  the  voice  indicated 
that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it  and  that  I  should  come  back  when 

Clyde  was  at  home.     I  left. 

,The  second  visit  was  no  different.     I  was  told  that  Clyde 
was  not  at  home ,  but  once  he  got  back  they  would  find  out  about  what  was 
going  on.    My  attempts  to  get  an  audience  with  his  father,  whom  I  had  en- 
countered on  both  occasions,  had  been  unsuccessful. 

Clyde  could  not  give  me  any  explanation  of  what  had  happened. 
He  told  me  he  .knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened.     I  tried  a  third  time,  but 
was  unsuccessful  at  getting  into  Clyde's  home. 

Clyde  lived  less  than  a  block  from  the  Barber  school.  When 
I  walked  him  home,  I  sometimes  stayed. on  the  steps  or  the  passage  way.  After 
he  changed,  he  would  return  and  spend  some  time  on  the  stairs.  On  some  occa- 
sions, we  would  walk  together  on  our  way^.to  the  center. 

I  tried  never  to  enter  homes  without  parental  consent  or 
'the  explicit  awareness  that  I  was  coming  to  visit.    So  with  this  lacking,  < 
and  the  reception  I  had  been  given  previously,  I  decided  not  to  enter  the 
home  while  Clyde's  parents  were  at  work. 

My  efforts  to  set  up  a  meeting  tar  see  Clyde's  parents 
continued  to  be  unsuccessful.     I  thought  maybe  I  should* develop  a  strategy 
.  for  dealing  with  this  problem.     I  decided  that  by  hanging  around  Clyde's 
home  I  would  surely  encounter  his  parents.    Soon,  I  did. 

I  had  been  sitting  on  the  steps  awaiting  Clyde's  return, 
when  a  woman  of  about  thirty-eight  came  up  to  the  door.     I  had  not  seen  her 
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before,  but  thought  it  must  be  Clyde's  mother,  I  said  "Hello"  and  asked  her 
if  she  was  Clyde's  mother.     She  answered  "Yes",  and  I  introduced  myself. 

I  told  her  about  the  study  and  what  my  role  was  in  it.  I 
als^  told  her  of  the  difficulty  I  had  encountered  trying  to  spend  some  time 
in  the  home.     I  explained  that  the  procedure  involved  my  getting  her  written 
permission,  which  she  had  already  given,  and  then  a  personal  visit  to  get 
acquainted.     She  denied  having  seen  any  correspondence  or  having  given  per- 
mission to  study  Clyde. 

*  +  1  w*s  unrelenting  in  my  ciaim  that  the  consent  letter  was 

signed  and  returned.    At  this  point  she  said  that  maybe  it  was  signed  and 

maybe  she  had  forgotten.     She  futher  indicated  that  Clyde  had  been  studied  ' 
f 

many  times  before  and  they  had  gotten  tired  of  it  all,  so  maybe  this  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  '  Finally,  she  toid  me  it  was    fine  to  observe  Clyde 
in  school  and  at  the  neighborhood  center,  but  she  and  her  husband  would  not 
want  me  in  the  home .  «. 

I  attempted  to s reassure  her  that  my  presence  in  the  home 
was  in  no  way  intended  to  evaluate,  or  be  a  threat,  or  anything  negative. 
She  responded  by  saying  that  she  had  not  thought    in  this  regard,  but  that 
they  are  a  very  private  family  and  this  would  be  an  unwelcome  intrusion. 

Her  candor  was  something  to  be  admired.     She  came  across 
as  an  intelligent  and  confident  woman.    Even  though  she  held  firm  to  her 
ground  and  I  was  unable  to  get  into  the  home,  my  feelings  were  more  disap- 
pointment  than  frustration  or  anger.     I  guess  her  manner  w^s  something  that 
helped.      ^  ^ 

I  later  made  several  subtle,  but  unsuccessful,  attempts 
to  enter  the  home,  before  I  finally  gave  it  up. 

In  the  "^first  set  of  notes,  I  describe  interactions  with 
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Clyde  at  school  and  in  the  neighborhood  center.     He  is  in  the  middle  group 
of  the  eleven  boys  I  studied  because  of  his  age  and  size. 

First  Group    '         Second  Group  Third  Group 

1.  Steven  1.  Clyde  1.  Sam 

2.  Bill  2.  Brian  2.  Roger 

3.  Charles  3.  Winston  3.  Edward 

4.  Leo  4.  Victor 

These  groupings  are  based  on  a  variety  of  criteria.  First 
arid  foremost  are  age  and  grade  in  school.     Also,  friendship  patterns,  even 
though  groups  one  and  two  seem  to  share  members  very  often. 

Clyde  is  in  group  two.     Because  of  his  age  he  is  not  allowed 
out  too  late  on  weekends.     Consequently,  most,  if  not  all,  of  my  observations 
of  him  occurred  at  school,  on  the  street,  or  at  the  center. 

The  boys  in  group  two  presented  the  greatest  challenge, 
except  for  Victor.    This  may  be  an  arbitrary  classification  system,  but  it 
does  provide  some  order  and  a  sense  of  individual  and  group  relationships. 
^  Not  much  opportunity  was  available  to  observe  and  interact 

with  Clyde  outside  of  the  center.    He  did  not  attend  the  baseball  games.  He 
did  not  go  bicycle  riding  or  hang  around  in  the  neighborhood.     He  was  more 
restricted,  and  that  was  expected  because  he  was  younger  than  most  of  the 
l other  boys  and  considerably  smaller  in  size. 

His  parents  are  no  doubt  strict,  and  this  accounts  for 
some  of  the  restrictions,    Clyde  thought  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  free- 
dom, in  fact  more  than  his  peers.     Clyde's  perceptions  were  based  on  the  fact 
that  he  always  went  to  the  center,  and  stayed  longer  than  most  of  his  peers. 

Most  of  these  West  Indian  families  are  achievementroriented, 
and  nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  academic  areas.     Clyde's  parents 
bear  this  out,  also.     In  Clyde's  case,  as  in  others,  once  the  student  is  on 
top  of  his  academic  work  and  shows  promise,  he  is  given  encouragement,  freedom 
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to  spend  less  time  doing  academic  work,  and  positive  reinforcement  which  often 
includes  more  recreation  (play)  time,  .  / 

The  pride  and  caring  behaviour  of  these  West  Indi/kn  parents 
are  quite  conspicuous.     Compared  to  the  parent-child  relationship/l  have  ob-  ' 
served  within  some  other  groups  in  America,  West  Indian  parent-ckild  inter- 
actions' have  some  distinctive  features.     I  will  restrict  myself  to  talking- 
about  some  of  these  distinctive  features  as  I  saw^them  in  the  center  city 
families. 

Some  of  the  boys  could  not  leave  their  homes  without  their 
parent?  being  aware,  preferably  by  word  of  mouth,  prior  to  the  time  they 
wanted  to  leave.     A  note  sometimes  is  acceptable,  a  message  left  with  an 
'older  sibling,  or  a  phone  call  to  the  parent  at  work,  are  all  variations. 
The  feedback*  I  get  from  other  American  children,  as  I  share  this  with  trhem, 
is  that  this  is  too  restrictive:    my  parents  trust  me  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  myself. 

The  West  Indian  parent  does  not  react  in  a  kindly  fashion 
to  this  restrictive,  lack-of-trust  argument.    The  West  Indian  parent  is 
quick  to  describe  American  ^pciety  as  a  jungle  and  wilderness,  where  adults 
are  very  cruel  to  children,  something  they  claim  never  ever  occurs  in  the  0 
West  Indies.    They  claim  that,  as  a  result,  parents, have  to  be  more  caring 
and  diligent,  and  if  they  are  not,  they  are  not  good  parents.  Obviously, 

« 

beliefs  and  values  are  wrapped  up  in  these  philosophies,  and  they  are  of  the 

kind  that  lead  to  judgemental  behavior.    West  Indians  are  quick  to  point 

out  that  they  care  only  about  how  their  own  children  are  trained,  and 

have  little  to  s*y  about  how  other  groups  rear  their  children.    But,  indeed 

they  do;  for  they  frequently  compare  and  criticize,  and  the  notion  of  superior/, 

inferior  parenting  habits  often  emerges. 
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So  Clyde  is  getting  a  heavy  dose  of  West, Indian  socialisa- 
tion practices ,  many  of  which  he  will  make  a  permanent  part  of  his  behavioral 
repertoire.    Being  in  the  American  culture,  and  having  Americans  as  peers, 

will  undoubtedly  erode  some  aspects  of  his  socialization,  but  a  great  deal 

>        •  * 

of  it  will  remain  intact. 

While  I  was  visiting  with  his  mother  on  the  frop  stairs, 
Clyde  joined  us  and  listened  to  our  conversation.    His  father  came  out  and 
was  about  to  head  down  the  street*    His  mother  said  to  his  father,  "Put  that 
shirt  in  your  pants,  George."    The  father  looked  around,  hesitated,  and- 
inquired  "Why?".    The  mother  responded  by  saying,  "Because  it  looks  more    .  . 
' respectable."    Now  the  father  came  back  and  placed  his  shirt  in  his  pants. 

This    interaction  could  be  misconstrued  as  the  mother 
being. authoritarian,  domineering/  -and  bo^sy.    Or  the  father  could  be  seen 
as  non-assertive, .obedient,  dependent,  or  not  in  control.    Bjat,  I  saw  it 
as  a  caring,  concerned,'  and  appropriate  kind  of  behavior.     Perhaps  having 
a 'west  Indian  orientation,  maybe  ntf  bias  shews  here. 

However,  the  facts  that  Clyde  witnessed  this,  and  that 

»  * 

there  was  no  effort  made  for  him  not  to  hear  it,  probably  are  the  most  signi- 
ficant aspects  of  the  incident;  since  imitative  learning  is  probably  the  most 
•  <■ 

potent  socializing  mechanism. 

Participant  observation  research  is  a  powerful  tool. 
"Here,  despite  the  fact  that  I  was  unable  to  enter  Clyde's  home,  some  , 

-interesting  things  emerged.     In  discussing  hone  visits  with  students,  I  ' 

noted  that  they  echoed  the  sentiments  of  their  parents  against  such  occurrences. 
"Their  discomfort  seemed  to  flow  from  their  parents'  suspicion  that  the  researcher 
^.would  look  at  what  they  had  in  their  homes,  and  somehow  judge  the  quality  of 
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-.their  lives  by  evaluating  their  material  possessions ,     Suqh  evaluations 
constitute  a  part  of  their  own  daily  procedures,  and  they  ;assured  this  frame 
of*  reference  would  be  used  by  the  fieldworker  in  assessing  them. 

No  wonder  it  consumes  so  much  time  and  effort  to  convince 
a  family  that  one's  intentions  are  honorable.    Despite  the  admiration  and 

status  a  scientific  researcher  commands,  among  West  Indians,  J  am  convinced 

/ 

tnat  this  resistance  derives  from  something  fundamental  in  their  lives.  It's 
a  kind  of  collective  self-image  that  may  be  violated  if  a  researcher  comes 
into  the  home,  a  giving  up  of  something,  a  kind  of  self-disclosure.  He/she 
will  see  us  as  we  really  are,  and  that's  bad;  but  what's  worse  is  that  he/she 
will  tell  someone  about  us--the  world  maybe —  and  this  is  threatening.  If 
trust  had  developed,  the  apparent  threat  would  have  decreased.     But  what  I 
received  was  a  visceral  .response,  a  self-preserving  one,  that  was  consistent 
with  the  notion  that,  as  human  beings,  we  must  always  be-  in  control.    To  be 
fc  in  control  is,  in  essence,  to  be  able  to  predict  consequences.     And  if  one 
is  unable  to  predict  consequences,  then  one  should  not  take  a  chance  and 
participate. 

All  of  this  is  not  an  elaborate,  conscious  reasoning  process. 
At  best,  most  of  it  is  semi-conscious.    A  series  of  built-in,  reflective 
responses  are  sparked  off  by  certain. stimuli ,  and  a  limited  amount  of  thinking 
and  processing  occurs.  „ 

Resistance  to  allowing  me  in  their  homes  among  the  parents 
occurred  frequently,,  ^The  explanation  for  this  response  that  I  offer  here  is 
not  intended  to  eliminate  the  additional  possibility  that  these  people  may 
also  be  exhibiting  the  effects  of  overstudy,  since  -other  research  projects 
involving  the  West  Indian  group  in  the  neighborhood  had  occurred  in#  recent 
ye&irs.    But  more  than  this  seems  to  be  involved,  as  suggested  above, 
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a.      At  School 

Winston  was  newly  admitted  t\  the  Barber  school.  Mr. 

j  \ 

Faulkner,  Ms.  Lombard,  Bill  and  Charljs  greeted\me  with  the  news  of  this 
new  West  Indian  lad  whom  they  thought |  would  be  f\ne  for  the  study.    So  I 

i  \ 


went  to  room  305  and  talked  with  Winsjton.    He  was\born  and  raised  in 
Barbados,  thus  perfectly  suited  for  |he  study.     Hi\  roots  were  Barbadian. 
They  extended  to  his  grandparents,    jie  chatted  about  the  study  in  great 
detail.     He  agreed  to  participate  a^d  indicated  that\  he  was  confident  his 
parents  would  not  object  to  him  bei/ng  in  the  study.  ', 

Winston  is  a  quiet  but  extremely  friendly  youngster. 
Today  he  appeared  lethargic.    He  sat  motionless  and  speechless  for  almost 
all  of  the  first  hour.     Occasionally,  he  would  rest  hiis  head  on  the  desk. 
What  was  bothering  him  became  overbearing  and  he  went        the  teacher. 
Accompanied  by  another  student  chosen  by  Mr.  Faulkner, jhe  headed  for  the 
medical  station  "located  on  the  ground  floor.    I  joined  jthem  for  the  walk. 
Nothing  was  said  as  Winston  was  obviously  in  pain.  j 

Winston's  visit  with  the  nurse  lasted  for  about  twenty- 
five  minutes.     During  this  time  he  sat  slumped  in  a  chair  having  refused  my 
offer  of  assistance.     He  did  not  speak,  choosing  insteacjl  to  cradle  his  face  ^ 
in  his  palm.,    When  the  visit  was  over,  Winston  spoke  onjy  one-,  hinting 
"  that  the  nurse  thought  his  slight  malady  was  a  virus.    He  returned  to  his 

i 

class  with  some  medicine  the  nurse  had  given  him.    Everyone  seemed  surprised 
that  the  nurse  did  not  send  him  home^  j 

"       The  moments  following  Winston's  return!  to  the  classroom 
we*e  marked  by  dizziness  as  reported  by  Winston.    He  looked  drowsy  and  rested 
his  head  on  the  desk  for  longer  periods  now.  *  The  rest  oV  the  class  began  to 
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ignore  him  at  this  point. 

Winston  does  not  engage  in  much  activity  with  his  peers; 
he  is  also  very  reserved  and  for  the  most  part  verbally  inactive.  He 
seldom  talks  unless  in  response  to  some  question.     He  is  polite  and  from 
all  accounts   (teacher  and  parent)  he  is  an  academically  superior  student. 

I  surmised  that  the  transition  from  a  West  Indian  to  Ameri 
can  setting,  with  its  usual  adjustment  problems ,  accounted  for  his  behavior. 
A  week  after  the  preceding  observations,  I  decided  to  test  this  assumption. 

"Winston,  how  do  you  like  it  at  this  school?" 

"It's  alright." 

"What  are  some  of  the  things  you  really  like  about  the  Barber  school?" 

"My  teacher  is  Okay.     I  like  the  work." 

"What  about  the  students?" 

"We  get  along  fine." 

"Do  you  like  sports?" 

"Yes,  but  not  the  kind  they  play." 

"What  kinds  of  sports  do  you  like  and  enjoy?" 

"Cricket  and  football."     (i.e,,  soccer) 

"Do  you  get  to  play  them  much  here  in  Center  City?" 

"No,  all  they  play  is  baseball." 

"How  do  you  feel  about  baseball?" 

"Not  great." 

"Why?" 

"Not  enough  fun,  and  I  don't  like  to  play  baseball." 

"So  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  play  football  and  cricket?" 

"Yes." 
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"Are  you  forming  any  teams?'1 

"I  am  thinking  about  it." 
As  we  walked  towards  his  home,  Winston  did  not  say  anything,  so  I  initiated 
a  second  conversation. 

"How  about  friends  at  the  Barber  school  and  around  the  home?    Do  you 
play  a  lot  with  them?" 

"I  see  Bill  and  Charles  there,  but  we  only  talk  and  fool  around.  They 
play  different  things." 

"What  do  you  mean  different  things?" 

"They  play  ball  on  the  field  and  they  stay  out  late  at  nights.     I  don't 
go  that  much." 

"You  spend  a  lot  of  time  at  home?" 
"Yes,  with  my  books  and  I  watch  TV  a  lot." 
"So  you  spend  much  of  your  time  at  home?" 
"Yes." 

As  we  got  to  his  home,  Winston  said  goodbye  and  hurried  upstairs, 
b.  m    In  the  Family  Setting 

Winston  is  a  member  of  an  extended  family,  sharing  an  apart- 
ment,  that  includes  his  grandmother,  mother,  aunts,  and  two  uncles.    He  has 
been  reluctant  to  speak  about  his  father  and  respecting  this,  I  have  not 
pressed  this  issue.     His  mother  appears  very  young  (She  hardly  looks  thirty.) 
and  works  as  a  waitress.    No  father  is  known  to  live  in  the  home  and  this 
was    confirmed  in  conversation  with  other  family  members.    His  uncle  said, 
for  instance,  "Winston  is  doing  fine  in  school.    We  are  all  trying  with  him 
and  pool-up  to  get  him  anything  h£  wants."    This  taken  with  its  purely  West 
Indian  connotations  means  that  a  collective  family  effort  goes  into  providing 
for  Winston.    This  phraseology  is  commonly  used  when  mothers  and  other  extended 
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family  members  are  principally  carrying  the  financial  burden  in  a  family. 

Winston  is  adored  by  his  entire  family.     My  observations 
and  extrapolations  from  conversations  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  family 
has  confidence  that  Winston  will  achieve  great  heights  through  his  academic 
pursuits.     Educationally,  Winston  is  hovering  somewhere  around  average.  They 
(family)   see  Winston  as  having  the  opportunity  and  potential  to  develop 
intellectually  into  some  great  political  figure.    They  are  doing  their  best 
to  provide  the  atmosphere  whereby  Winston  can  realize  his  fullest  potential. 

Most  of  our  conversations   (the  family  and  I)  revolved 
around  Winston  and  his  chances  for  a  good  education.     They  admire  intelligent 
people  and  are  quick  to  identify  Barbadian  political  figures  who  have 
captured  their  admiration  because  of  eloquence  and  educational  background. 
Amid  all  the  planning  and  dedication  towards  Winston's  success  is  an  unusual 
family  cohesiveness  and  determination.     Uncles  and  Aunts  in  particular  speak 
of  their  love  for  him  and  what  a  good  boy  he  has  been.    All  along,  I  got  the 
picture  of  a  determined  family  investing  in  one  of  its  members  who  would  one 
day  bring  them  glory  and  handsome  returns. 

Winston  sits  through  all  of  this  with  smiles  and  an  occasional 
sentence  or  two.     He  has  developed  a  peer-like  relationship  with  his  mother, 
and -often' addresses  her  as  '•Mam'1 ,  an  affectionate  term  that  can  assume  the 
•formalized  ,,madamM  or  the  pidgin  meaning  of  "mother."    The  origins  of  this 
relationship  I  have  never  been  able  to  uncover.  * 

>  0 

Winston's  family  is  big  on  hospitality.  I  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  conduct  my  observation  because  the  family  found  it  necessary  to  give 
me  the  royal  treatment  every  time.  I  had  to  have  a  drink,  usually  after  all 
of  the  available  options  had  been  placed  on  the  table.  I  was  called  upon  to 
share -my  opinions  on  political  and  educational  matters.    I  was  showed  some  ^ 
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of  the  newspapers  that  recently  emerged  from  the  West  Indies  and  asked  to 
comment-    Winston  usually  looked  on,  or  read,  or  commented  on  what  was  being 
discussed. 

This  family  is  a  typically  West  Indian  family  in  transition. 
They  do  not  have  very  many  friends,  and  the  few  they  have  are  of  Barbadian 
descent.     One  uncle  complained  to  me  that  it  is  difficult  meeting  and  relating 
to  people  in  Center  City.     He  was  quick  to  point  out  that  this  is  different 
when  it  comes  to  relating  to  a  West  Indian.     "It's  more  natural,  we  understand 
each  other.    We  speak  the  same  language." 

Also  difficult  was  finding  places  to  go  for  fun  (drinking, 
dancing) ,  but  as  was  indicated  to  me  in  this  very  poignant  way,     "Life  goes 
on,  and  some  day  we  will  get, what  we  want." 

Winston  is  the  only  child  and  his  extended  family  is  very 
supportive  of  his  aspirations.     I  see  parallels  between  this  family  and 
other  families  I  have  known,  not  only  West  Indian,  per  se.     Usually,  as  is 
the  case  with  Winston's  relatives,  the  pattern  is  established  by  the  first 
generation  that  immigrates.     They  may  be  poorly  educated,  but  they  are  hard 
workers  who  are  progressive  and  have  definite  plans  for  the  advancement  of 
their  children. 

The  adults  in  this  home  engage  in  unskilled  labor  as  their 
means  of  livelihood.    One  member  is  attending  school  and  is  assisted  financial 
by  the  others.     Winston  values  the  contributions  each  member  of  his  extended 
family  makes.    He  talks  of  a  special  relationship  with  a  married  aunt  who 
does  not  live  in  his  home.     She  tries  to  give  him  the  things  he  asks  for 
(pocket  money,  books,  etc.)  but  she  always  insist*  that  he  be  good  xn  school. 
She  warns  that  if  she  learns  that  Winston  is  not  learning  his  lessons,  then 
her  generosity  will  end. 
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•  Winston  knows  how  much  his  family  cares  about  him  and  how 

well  he  does  in  school.    He  indicated  to  me  that  he  does  not  want  to  "let 
them  down  (disappoint  them),"    He  would  like  to  study  hard  and  attend  Har- 
vard, so  that  everyone  can  be  proud  of  him.    He  cares  deeply  about  his 
mother  and  how  hard  she  works  to  provide  for  him.     At  thirteen,  he  shows 
concern  and  compassion  for  the  opposite  sex/  no  doubt  a  result  of  his 
socialization.      He  thinks  his  mother  works  very  hard  and  mothers  should 
not  have  to  go  through  this.     He  has  a  sense  of  family  cohesiveness  and  is 
coimitted  to  being* the  family  provider  some  day. 

He  perceives  his  family  as  a  close  unit,  that  is  constantly 
striving  for  a  better  quality  of  life,  one  that  has  a  high  commitment  to 
each  other.     He  certainly  has  a  sense  of  purpose,  for  he  says  that  when 
he  becomes  qualified  he  will  seek  to  help  the  unfortunate.     To  what  degree 
these  aspirations  grow  out  of  his  own  circumstance  is  not  clear. 

Winston  is  a  determined  young  man.    He  has  dreams  that 
receive  attention  and  reinforcement.    He  is  told  that  he  can  do  it,  and  he 
knows  he  has  the  family's  support  in  fulfilling  his  dreams. 
5.  Bill 

a.       At  School 

Brll  was  born  in  Center  City,  to  parents  who  have  Barbadian 
roots.     He  is  one  of  the  participants  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  and 
got  to  know  the  most.   In  our  initial  meeting  he  said  to  me,  "You  can  study" 
me,  if  you  can  keep  up  with  me." 

9 

In  class,  Bill  is  viewed  as  a  semi-hard  worker.     He  sits 
close  to  the  teacher's  desk.     I  asked  him  what  this  meant.     He  thought  for 

a  moment,  then  responded,  "I  get  more  work  done  this  way." 

Today  Bill  it    ioing  math.     He  is  struggling  with  a  problem 
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in  geometry-    He  stops  and  looks  around. at  Steven,  who  does  not  acknowledge 
his  glance.    He  reaches  into  his  desk  and  removes  a  pile  of  papers  which  he 
shuffles  around.     He  appears  not  to  have  accomplished  much  in  this  endeavor 
and  returns  the  papers  to  their  original  place  in  the  desk.     It  takes  him 
about  four  minutes  .to  refocus  on  his  geometry. 

He  gets  up  and  goes  to  Mr.  Faulkner.     Together  they  iron 
out  his  problem.     Mr.  Faulkner's  eyes  are  focused  on  the  workbook.  Bill 
writes  as  Mr.  Faulkner  speaks.    The  encounter  lasts  for  about  five  minutes - 
Mr.  Faulkner  is  meticulous  for  detail.     The  meeting  ends  and  Bill  returns 
to  his  desk.    He  continues  to  work  diligently. 

Later  the  same  day,  in  Ms.  Lombard's  room,  Bill  sits 
quietly  in  the  oval-shaped  arrangement  that  the  class  had  been  transformed 
into.    Ms.  Lombard  is  at  her  desk  and  instructs  the  students  on  what  to  do. 
It  is  a  history  class,  and  students  are  expected  and  encouraged  to  dramati- 
cally imitate  the  individual  or  event  they  are  representing.     A  massacre 
stimulates  mournful  cries  from  students.     Few,  including  Bill,  appear  to 

9 

enjoy  the  lesson,  for  it  is  plagued  by  a  kind  of  seriousness  alien  to  these 
students,  rendering  it  pretentious.    Bill  appears  to  cope  by  looking  straight 
ahead  beyond  the  walls  of  the  classroom.    He  puts  forth  no  effort  at  all, 
unlike  what  I  have  observed  in  Mr.  Faulkner's  class.     When  the  exercise 
requires  movement,  Bill  is  haphazard  and  unenthusiastic.     In  our  discussion 
later,  Bill  indicates  that,  "The  class  is  all  right,  but  there  is  too  much 
movement  and  too  many  orders.     No  one  likes  those  classes  and  we  all  have  to 
take  them." 

Bill  is  always  punctual  and  absenteeism  appears  to  be 

rare.     His  teacher  expressed  concern  that  Bill  is  not  performing  to  his 

». 

fullest  academic  potential;    this  concern  was  also  echoed  by  his  grandmother. 
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He  is  always  tidy;  he  has  a  soft,  confident  tone.    He  is  courteous  and  never 
passes  me  without  saying  hello. 

If  he  dislikes  someone  or  is  temporarily  annoyed  with  that 
person,  he  does  not  conceal  it.     One  day  the  Principal  stumbled  upon  Bill  and 
me  in  the  hallway.     He  said  to  Bill/  "What  are  you  doing  out  here  this  time?" 
Bill  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  hall  and  mumbled  something,  simultaneously 
avoiding  the  Principal's  inquiring  look. 

Laughter  appear^  to  be  important  to  Bill.    He  tells  jokes 
constantly.     He  was  noved  from  the  rear  of  the  class  to  the  front  because  on 
several  occasions  his  laughter  was  infectious.     He  complained  that  his  peers 
tell  jokes  which  make  him  laugh,  and  he  ends  up  being  disciplined  by  his 
teacher.     But  Bill  is  quite  a  popular  student,  who  draws  other  students  to 
himself,  and  this  seems  to  result  in  his  "getting  into  trouble/'  as  he 
described  it. 

b.      In  the  Family 

Bill  was  born  to  racially  mixed  parents  when  his  father 
was  sixteen  years  old.    The  racial  climate  that  prevailed  at  that  time 
(late  sixties)   did -not  provide  for  open  contact  between  the  races  (black 
and  white).     Consequently,  antagonism  flourished  between  paternal  and 
maternal  grandparents. 

Bill's  paternal  grandmother  complained  of  having  camped 
outside  the  maternal  grandparents1  residence  for  hours  in  an  effort  to 
.  communicate  her  serious  intentions  about  seeing  to  Bill's  welfare,  prior 
to  his  second  birthday.     It  was  mentioned  that  Bill's  mother  was  a  drug 
addict  and  her  parents,  who  had  young  children  of  their  own,  did  not  yet 
apprecia'tfe  their  cross-racial  grandson. 
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Mrs.  Leland,  Bill's  West  Indian  grandmother,  initiated  and 
won  a  custody  battle,  thus  becoming  Bill's  guardian.    This  occurred  when 
Bill  was  two  years  old,  so  he  has  grown  to  know  Mr.  ar*d  Mrs.  Leland  as 
his  parents.     However,  the  relationship  between  Bill  and  his  maternal  grand- 
mother has  improved  considerably.     The  whole  family  has  accepted  him  and 
he  visits  them  regularly  J1 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland,  whom  I  will  refer  to  as  Bill's 
parents,  show, great  concern  for  his  development  and  welfare.     They  have  a 
super  comfortable  home  and  a  close  relationship  with  their  son.     The  climate 
at  home  is  warm,  and  this  exquisite  abode  is  a  collective  attempt  to  offer 
Bill  the  best  in  comfort. 

Both  parents  work  and  all  their  energy  revolves  around 
Bill  and  his  needs.     His  mother  attempts  to  foster  autonomy  in  Bill,  cut 
ends  up  doing  everything  for  him.     She  has  expressed  concern  about  his 
inability  to  be  self-sufficient,  at  least  domestically.     He  is  very  impatient 
and  avoids  household  chores  by  sleeping.     This  does  not  present  any  serious 
problems  in  the  home  because  the  work  gets  done  by  his  parents. 

As  we  conversed,  the  phone  rang  and  Mrs.  Leland  excused 
herself.     She  came  back  after  about  two  minutes.    "I  wish  these  girls  would 
leave  Bill  alone.     They  are  always  calling  and  X  keep  telling  them  Bill  isn't 
at  home,  and  you  think  they  will  stop,  no?     I  told  one  the.  other  day  that— 
she  keeps  calling  and  Bill  never  bothers  to  call  her  back— that  means  he 
has  no  interest  in  her.     You  think  she  understands?    No!     She  keeps  calling. 
If  only  they  would  leave  him  alone  all  will  be  well." 

As  the  interaction  continued,  Mrs.  Leland  expressed  her 
fears  about  Bill's  well-being.  He  runs  the  street,  and  very  often  she  is 
unaware  of  his  whereabouts.    'She  knows  he  is  aware  of  drugs  because  it  is 
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all  around  him  in  school  and  in  the  community.     She  is  confident  that  he  is 
not  experimenting  with  any. 

She  also  thinks  he  is  aware  of  sex  because  of  the  company 
he  keeps,  and  the'  fact  that  he  has  many  girlfriends.   She  is  not  sure  whether 
he  is  having  any  sexual  relations.     She  continues, to  worry  about  him  in 
many  areas.     She  knows  that  soon  he  may  begin  to  ask  questions  about  his  ^ 
identity,  his  racial  and  cultural  origins.    His  friends  have  teased  his 
arout  being  so  white  when  his  parents  are  so  dark.    She  has  told  him  to  cay 
them  no  attention.     She  dreads  the  day  when  a  confrontation  will  demand  that 
she  dwell  on  the  pastT.     She  indicates  that  she  will  not  answer  his  questions; 
sr.e  would  hate  to  reactivate  all  that  hate,  bitterness,  and  scu'r  memories. 
She  stresses  rather  vehemently  that  Bill's  real  father  would  have  to  do  it. 
Bill's  real  father  lives  on  the'  second  floor  of  the  sane  house.    They  inter- 
act,  but  net  mucn. 

Bill  has  a  sister  —really  an  aunt—  whom  he  seldom  interact 
with,  not  because  of  any  natural  aversion,  but  simply  for  lack  of  tine.  Bill 
spends  very  little  time  at  home.    What  time  is  spent  at  hone  is  characterized 
by  his  attending  to  his  personal  matters   (sleeping,  homework,  telephone 
conversations,  etc.) .    He  is  very  impatient  and  consequently  things  are  done 
in  great  haste.     The  rapport  he  has  with  his  mother  is  excellent  and  their 
conversational  interaction  is  usually  on  a  mature  level. 

Bill  respects  his  mother  and  is,  to  a  degree,  afraid  of  her. 

••  « 

She  had  occasion  to  be  called  to  his  school  for  a  disciplinary  problem  he  was 
having.     If  seemed  that  the  fad  at  the  Barber  school,  among  his  peers  anyway, 
was  to  have. large  -sums  of  money  in  one's  pocket.    Mrs.  Leland  noticed  that 
noney  around  the  house  had  been  disappearing  (ten  and  twenty  dollar  bills) , 
.but  paid  no  attention  since  thievery  had  not  been  a  problem  in  that  household 
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before.     When  she  was  summoned  to  school  in  connection  with  another  problem, 
she  learned,  to  her  surprise,  that  Bill's  cash  had  been  stolen.     She  expressed 
her  ignorance  about  this  breathtaking  information,  and  promised  to  investi- 

ate  forthwith  upon  her  return  home,    The>  information  flowed  easily,  as  Bill 

) 

stated  that  he  wanted  to  prove  that  his  mother  gives  him  more  money  than 
anyone  else*    No  disciplinary  action  was  tciken  against  him  in  the  home,  but 
he  was  cautioned  in  no  uncertain  terms  about  this  unacceptable  manner  of 
acquiring  money. 

Bill  does  not  like  his  mother  to  be  called;,  and  what's 
worse  is  to  have  her  summoned  to  his  school.     Following  this  episode,  he 
behaved  himself  for  several  months.     Mrs.  Leland  told  Bill's  teacher  that 
he'  only  need  mention  that"  iiePwill  call  her  ahd'^irr^rin^straighter.  up  for 
several  weeks.. 

Bill's  mother  experiences  grave  difficulty  when  it  comes 
to  getting  him  to  produce  academically.     Bill  can  do  better,  she  was  told; 
he  will  grow  out  of  his  present  state  of  inertia.     But  her  heightened 
anxiety  is  well-founded.     Bill  spends  very  little  time  with  his  books, 
he  detests'  reading,,  is  yet- to  demonstrate  interest  in  any  academic  area, 
and  dqes  not  know  what  he  wishes  to  pursue  as  a  career. 

It  was  amid  this  kind  of  background  that  I  engaged  in  my* 
observations  of  Bill's  behavior.     Bill  and  I  walked  from  class  as  we  had 
done  several  times  before.     He  did  not  seem  particularly  concerned  about 
his  peers  today.     As  we  moved  along  the  hallway,  Leo  called  out  to  him, 
"Hi,  Bill!"  What  you  gonha  do  later?"    Bill  responded,  "I  am  going  home." 

We  continued  along,  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the  yard. 
We  joined  Winston ,. Steven ,  and  Charles,  who  were  aimlessly  wandering  along, 
seemingly  unaware  of  our  presence. 
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and  with  these  words,  Charles  left.   By  this  time,  Winston,  Bill  and  I  were 


"What  you  say,  coconut?"^  (Bill  to  fyinston) 
"Leave  him  alone,  bean  brain!"  (Steven  to  Bill) 
An  uncomfortable  silence  gripped  Winstoft,  as  the  rest  of  the 'group  kicked 
a  soda  can  along  the  sidewalk.    Not  much  conversation  occurred  as  we  headed 
down  the  street.    Winston  was  silent.     I  tried  to  he  equidistant  trom  Winston 
and  the  can-kicking  group,  as  they  continued  boisterously  down  the  quiet  street 

This  football  activity  did  not  continue  for  long.  Steven 
was  the  first  one  who  slowed  up  —  "See  you  later,  all."  He- turned  off  and 
headed  home.     Bill  and  Charles  continued  on  their  w&y.    j"I  am  gonna  split/' 

wer 

on  our  own.    Winston  and  Bill  exchanged  no  words.    Winston  is  an  exceedingly 
quiet  student,  and  his  recent  arrival  at  the  Barber  school  may  have  something** 
to  do  with  his  apparent  lack  of  enthusiasm  when  associating  with  his  peer£. 
We  wklked  for  a  block  and  a  half  before  Winston  said    "See  you  tomorrow." 
"Yeah,"  Bill  retorted. 

;  Bill^and  I  continued  on  the  journey  to  his  house.  He 

♦walked  rather  slowly,  giving  the  impression  that  every  step  was  methodically 
calculated.     I.  chose  not  to  interrupt  verbally,  and  he  did  likewise. 

1         v  As  we  approached  his  gate,  he  looked  at  me  and  said, 

"This  is  my  grandmother 's  -house.    Her  mother  bought  it  when  she  first  moved 
to  Center  City.    My  grandmother's  fixed  it  up  and  takes -eare  of  it."  (His 
grandmother  repaired  it.)     Bill  and  I  stood  by  the  gate  for  a  while  and  talked. 

"How  many  brothers  and  sisters  do  you  have?" 

7None.'" 

i  '  / 

"You  are  the  only  one?„" 
"Yeah." 
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"Would  you  like  to  have  a  brother  or  sister?" 


"Why  do  you  think  that  is?" 
/  ^"The^e  is  more  for  me." 

"How  do  you  mean  that?"  # 
Xvhen  my  mother  takes  me  shopping,  there  is  more  I  can  get." 
v  ;  *MS9  you  can  have  more  things  coming  to  you?" 
"Something  like  that." 

••Don't  you  sometimes  feel  that  you  need  the  company,  a  brother  or  sister 

•c6*play  with?"  '  . 

"I  never*  thought  atyemt  it;  maybe.      Bill  tuougw.         a  ^  -  * 


9 


said  "Maybe/1  again, 

Bi^l  and  L  carted  company  for  that  period  with  an  under- 

.standing  we  would  meet  later  at  the  neighborhood  center. 

■  Bill  views-  his  parents  and  his  friends  as  central*  Ct-jur«« 
m  his  life.    His  motherland  father  are  good  providers  and  as  his  significant 
others;  he  thinks  he  cannot  get  along  without  them.    He  does  not  Ukv\tr.ese  • 
.   two  worlds  to  clash,  that  of  his  parents .and  that  M  his  friends.    ^  he 
r.as  a  social  event,  to  attend/ and  his  mother  offers  to  drive  r.ri  th*/^and 
*  pick  him  up,  he  refuses  because  this  would  be  misconstrued  by  his  ff>«*d« 
as  his  .being  babied.  *  When  he  takes  >ff  without  informing  his  mother  wr.ere 
he  is  going,  she  usually  calls  his  fnends'to  enquire  about  him.    TO*  mfuriat 
him  because,  as  he  says,,  it  embarrasses  him. 

He  thinks  he  has  'a  great  relationship  witn  his  parents, 
especially  his  mother.    Shelves  him  and  wines  the  best  for  him.    He  is 
.   aware  of  this  "and  likes  it,  bu£  he  thinks  she  worries  too  much  and  interferes 
'   a  areat  deal.    Bill  thinks  that  he  is  grown  now,  and  "that  he  car.  handle  himsel 

*  i 

maturely- 
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His  mother  thinks  he  is  at  a  crucial  age,  whereby  any 
number  of  dangers  can  befall  him.     She  thinks  he  is  not  street-wise  like 
most  of  his  peers,  and  on  account  of  this,  she  likes  to  be  aware  of  what  he 
is  doing  so  that  she  can  intervene  before  there  is  any  danger.     They  don't 
see  eye-to-eye  in  this  regard. 

Bill  is  closer  to  his  mother  than  his  father   (grandfather) , 
and  interacts  with  her  more  than  anyone  else-     She  takes  him  shopping  and 
responds  to  matters  dealing  with  school.    Even  though  his  biological  father 
lives  downstairs,  one  can  say  that  they  don't  have  a  father-son  relationship. 
Because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  Bill's  situation,  and  the  fact  that  some 
things  are  hidden  from  him,  I  chose    not  to  deal  with  this  issue  here  or 
with  him. 

Bill  does  not  think  highly  of  his  school, and  teachers-  He 
thinks  the  school  is  Okay.    He  does  not  feel  that  the  work  is  interesting; 
it's  boring,  he  claims,  and  the  teachers  are  not  exciting.    These  views 
parallel  those  held  by  his  mother.     She  dwelt  more  on  the  teacher  issue. 
She  is  not  satisfied  with  Bill's  academic  progress.     In  response  to  her  con- 
cerns and  anxieties,  one  teacher  told  her  that  Bill  would  grow  out  of  his 
present  state  of  disinterest.     She  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  particularly 
since  it  has  not  happened.     It  seems  to  me  that  dissatisfaction  with  what 
the  school  delivers  or  fails  to  deliver  is  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  within 
the  family. 

"Bill  is  a  decent  child  from  a  good  home,  and  I  don't  want  him  ending  up 
in  the  wrong,  company." 
"Yes,  I  understand." 

"I  still  feel  the  pain  of  what  I  went  through  with  his  father.  And  I 
am  not  going  to  let  anything  like  that  happen  to  Bill.     That's  why  I  tell 
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him  all  the  time  to  let  me  know  where  he  is.    I  can't  sleep  at  night  when 
he  is  out.    I  jump  up  all  the  time.    His  father  doesn't  carry  the  burden 
that  I  do.     I  wish  he  would  spend  more  time  at  home." 

To  me ,  these  words  echoed  the  concern  and  worry  that  is 
a  part  of  Mrs.  Leland's  daily  life.     She  no  doubt  wants  the  best  for  her 
grandson  and  sees  this  happening  by  her  close  involvement  and  supervision. 
Bi24  is  growing  and  he  wants  to  assert  his  independence.     Most  of  his  friends 
do  and  the  pressure  put  on  him  to  conform.   He  does  yield  to  this  pressure, 
as  indeed  he  mus^t  as  a  natural  par/of  growing  up.    And  when  he  does  ,  this 
induces  anxiety  in  his  mother  who  does  not  quite  see  or  understand  the  develop- 
mental aspects  of  his  behavior.    But  somehow  a  great  deal  of  conflict  does 
not  emerge  from  this;  either  it  is  tempered  by  love,  or  she  understands  but 
finds  it  necessary  to  go  through  the  ritual.     But  of  all  the  parents  I  have 
met  and  .interacted  with,  Mrs.  Leland  seemed  to  have  thought  through  carefully 
the  possible  negative  impact  of  the.  environment  on  her  son.     Amidst  her  worry 
and  anxiety  is  a  rational  base  which  encompasses  the  harsh  realities  of  life 

in  Center  City.  >  r 

Teenage  pregnancy  is  on  the  rise,  inter-racial  mixing  is 
on  the  upswing,  drug  usage  is  rampant  in  the  streets  and  in  schools.  Mrs. 
Leland  has  had  experiences  in  one  or  more  of  these  areas,  and  she  is  acutely 
aware  of  her  own  natural  aversion  to  these  dangers.     She  seemed  bent  on  pro- 
tecting Bill  from  the  jaws  of  evil  that  lurk  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  home  is  where  she  would  like  Bill  to  spond  most  of  his 
-time.     She  showed  me  a  variety  of  video-electronic  gan.es  that  she  had  bought 
•  for  Bill  in  an  effort  to  get  him  to  concentrate  on  more  home-oriented  activities. 
She  is  concerned  that  he  is  confused  and  doesn't  know  what  he  wants  to  do 
with  his  life,  especially  career-wise.     She  has  had  many  talks  with  him  about 
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what  he  is  going  to  do  with  his  life.     She  has  even  confronted  him  with^the 
reality  that  she  would  one  day  retire  from  her  job  and  he  would  be  in  ;a 
"boat"   (precarious  position)  regarding  the  support  and  upkeep  of  himself*. 

Mrs.  Leland,  more  than  her  husband,  seems  to  carry  the 
emotional  burden  of  Bill's  wellbeing.     "He  is  confused"  she  repeatedly  said 
to  me.     "He  does  not  know  what  he  wants  to  do.     I  have  observed,  questioned, 
suggested,  and  even  threatened,  but  to  no  avail.     It  has  not  helped  him  in 
moving  closer  to  a  career  goal." 

His  mother  has  thought  of  placing  him  in  a  private  school, 
but  she  hesitates  because  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  waste  of  money.  She 
nevertheless  continues  to  be  good  to  him,  buys  him  what  he  wants  and  needs, 
sends  him  to  school  clean  and  tidy,  and  hopes  that  all  will  be  fine.  "If 
only  Bill  can  find  what  he  wants  and  be  good  at  it,"  is  her  usual  comment. 

She  is  looking  forward  to  the  summer,  because  Bill  is 
/"*fifej^>ecting  a  summer  job.    He  is  scheduled  to  work  in  a  Court  office  in  Center 
City,  a  job  his  older  uncle  secured  for  him.     She  hopes  h,e  will  find  some- 
thing he  likes  and  stick  with  it.    He  is  not  very  close  to  his  uncle,  but 
they  see  each  other  occasionally. 

a.      At  School 

Leo  was  born  in  Boston,  but  his  grandparents  are  from  Bar- 
bados.    He  readily  agreed  to  participate  in  the  study  and  was  anxious  to  tell 
his  parents  about  it.    On  the  day  I  visited  room  303,  Leo  was  at  his  desk 
writing.     From  a  distance  of  about  eight  feet  we  simultaneously  raised  our 
hands  in  a  gesture  of  friendship  (the  Black  fist) . 

Leo  kept  on  writing  and  was  visited  by  a  female  peer.  They 
chatted  for  a  while.    A  third  student  came  to  his  desfc  and  a  three-way 
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conversation  sprang  up.    They  quickly  dispersed  as  the  teacher  finished  her 
business  with  another  student  and  rose  from  the  table.    Leo  continued  to 
work/  but  looked  up  regularly. 

His  concentration  appeared  to  be  broken  after  ten  minutes. 
He  got  up  and  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  class  where  two  peers  were  standing. 
For  a  few  seconds  he  stood  idly  by.     It  was  not  long  before  he  actively 
participated  in  the  conversation.    The  trio  continued  until  they  were 
interrupted  by  their  teacher.     They  returned  to  their  seats  and  began  a 
class  assignment. 

b.      An  Afternoon  at  the  Neighborhood  Center 

Leo  sat  at  his  desk  and  attended  to  a  book  that  was  open 
in  front  of  him.    He  appeared  to  be  aware  of  the  noisy  environment  that  sur- 
rounded him,  for  he  looked  up  periodically.     For  brief  moments  he  chatted 
with  his  neighbors,  Victor  and  Joanne.    He  left  his  desk  for  about  five 
minutes  and  was  seen  holding  a  cupboard  door.    He  wandered  off  to  the  window 
section  of  the  classroom  and  began  talking  to  a  female  peer.    When  he 
finally  returned  to  his  desk  he  begar  a  frantic  search vfor  his  paper-punch. 
He  almost  turned  his  desk  up-side-down.    He  threw  up  his  hands  in  disgust. 
He  continued  to  unpack  his  books  noi^lf;    books  and  papers  were  on  his  desk 
and  papers  were  on  the  floor  as  he  continued  cleaning.     As  dismissal  time 
approached  he  began  stuffing  papers  back  into  his  desk:    He  picked  up 
those  on  the  floor  and  threw  them  into -the  waste  paper  basket. 

Leo  left  school  for  the  day  with  a  few  books  in  his  hand. 
He  ran  into  many  friends  in  the  hallway.    He  meandered  along  the  crowded 
hallway,  often  coming  to  a  complete  halt  to  either  talk  or  await  his  turn 
ffT.in  the  exiting  process,     t  kept  as  close  as  I  could  to  Leo,  without  really 


violating  his  space.  ' 
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We  arrived  at  the  first  floor  accompanied  by  a  group  of 
boisterous  youngsters  who  looked  elated  by  this  routine  acquisition  of 
freedom.     Leo  headed  out  the  door  without  waiting  for,  or  saying  goodbye, 
to  anyone.    We  walked  along  the  crowded  sidewalk  where  it  became  quieter. 

"How  were  things  at  school  today?"     I  inquired. 

"Pretty  good,"    he  replied. 
The  short  block  and  a  half  were  almost  completed. 

I  spoke  again:     "What  are  your  plans  for  this  evening?" 

"I  don't  know.     If  my  mother  lets  me,  I  will  be  at  the  center." 

With  this  we  parted.  t  ^ 

I  went  £o  the  center  but  found  no  one  from  my  research 
,  croup.     I  settled  on  a  sofa  in  the  common  room  and  looked  over  my  field 
notes  for  the  day. 

Suddenly,     there  was  a  noisy  influx  of  youngsters.     It  must 
have  been  a  dozen  or  so  youngsters  who  flooded  the  building.     Some  headed 
for  the  basement,  others  the  gymnasium  and  yet  others  the  common  room.  I 
searched  the  accessible  areas  of  the  center,  but  did  not  find  Leo  or  any 
of  the  other  participants.     I  inquired  about  Leo,  but^was  unable  to  secure 
any  information  About  his ^whereabouts .     As  I  was  returning  from  the  painting 
room,  I  ran  into  Victor  and  Leo,     They  had  just  entered  the  building  and  were 
checking  in  with  the  floor  supervisor.  * 

Victor  went  to  the  basketball  court  and  Leo  headed  for  the 
basement.     I  decided  to  follow  Leo.    Leo  caught  a  youngster's  head  under  his 
arm  and  would  not  let  go  despite  the  victim's  protests.    The  annlock  did 
not  appear  to  be  dangerously  tight,  but  the  youngster  protested  vehemently. 
A  junior  counselor  interceded  on  the  youngster's  behalf  and  Leo  let  him  go. 
The  counselor  scolded  Leo  and  told  him  not  to  interfere  with  the  youngster 
again,    Leo  walked  away  and  shook  his  head  indicating  he  understood. 
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Victor  had  now  joined  Leo  and  together  Ihey  took  a  seat  at  a  corner  table 
in  the  game  room.    They  were  joined  by  another  lad  and  a  game  of  junkyard 
began.     Leo  shot  the  "boggle  chips"  and  the  game  was  in  full  swing.  The 
third  youth  stood  idly  as  Leo  and  Victor  played.  Victor  appeared  to  be  in 
deep  concentration  while  Leo  scribbled  repeatedly  on  a,  pad  and  laughed.  The 

game  stopped  abruptly.     Leo  ran  off  and  was  followed  by  Victor.    They  returned 

after  about  a  minute' and  the  game  resume/.  ^1  am  back,  fresh"  yelled 
'  Once  again  Victor  was  in  deep  concentration.    Leo  was  making  all  kinds  of 

unusual  sounds.     "Yeah*   buzzi ,  buzzi.    This  one  is  mine.    We  can  take  it." 

Victor  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  Leo,  as  he  continued  his  shouting. 

Leo  suddenly  turned  the  desk  into  a  drum.     He  was  beating  louder  and  disrupting 

.v.  first  to  qet  up.    Victor  followed.     The  , 
the  game.    The  third  player  was  the  first  to  get  up. 

game  had  ended  short  of  its  completion.    Leo  chased  Victor  around  the  basement. 
They  stumbled  over  a  stack  of  toys  in  *he  toy  room.    A  few  younger  kids 
looked  up  in  amusement.     They  ran  upstairs  into  the  gym  area. 

When  I  got  upstairs,  Leo  and  Victor  were  standing  near 
'   each  other.     As  I  joined  them,  we    were  also  joined  by  Bill.     "The  girls 
game  is  off/'     Leo  informed  Bill 

"How  come  they  are  not  playing?"    Bill  inquired. 
»l  don't  know.    They  told  me  it's  called  off." 

Bill  left  without  saying  anything.    Victor  followed  him. 
Leo  grabbed  a  basketball  and  began  bouncing  it.     The  junior  counselor  was 
in  the  doorway  looking  at  Leo  disapprovingly.    He  spoke  to  Leo  after  about 
forty-five  seconds  of  observation.     "You  know  better  than  that." 

Leo  looked  up  and  seemed  displeased  by  the  counselor's  . 
presence.     "Better  than  what?"  Leo  replied. 
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"Balls  on  the  court  cyily."    Leo  looked  at  him,  ignored  him 
J    for  a  brief  moment ,  and  then  threw  the  ball  onto  the  court. 

He  ran  onto  the  court  where  he  resumed  bouncing  the  ball. 
A  practice  game  which  was  in  progress  seemed  to  cause  him  to  abandon  his 
own  effort.    By  this  time  it  had  become "t^ark  and  most  of  the  young  people 
had  left  or  were  leaving.    Leo  called  out  to  a  young  peer,  "What's  happening?" 
The  young  man  replied,  "Nothing  much."'     Leo  raftsup  the  ramp  towards  the 
common  room.    He  took  his  coat  and  headed  for  the  door.     Our  company  parted 
for  that  day  when  he  said,  "See  you  tomorrow." 

% 

c.      Reflections  on  Leo's  Home  Life 

t       Leo  is  a  serious  and  reserved  youngster.    Even  though  he 
plays  on  his  way  home  from  school,  he  does  not  linger  like  most  of  hia^eers. 
He  hurrie©  home  as  though  there  is  sSme  penalty  if  he  does  not.    Many  times 
when  I  attempted  to  engage  him  in  conversations  after  school,  he  insisted 
that  he  had  to  go.     I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  so  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  sometning  important  to  do  after  school  at  home. 

He  said,  "No."    But, went  on  to  add  that  his  mother  likes 
him  to  come  straight  home  after  school.     Another  thing  that  puzzled  me  was 
'his  manner  wheneve^ I  accompanied  him  home.    When  we  approached  his  building, 
he  exhibited  gestures  of  dismissal  or  goodbye.     He  appeared  reluctant  to 
have  me  follow  him  on 'several  occasions.    On  those  occasions  when  I  accompanied 
him  from  the  ground  floor  to  his  third  floor  apartment,  the  interaction 
switched  so  rapidly  that  I  was  dumbfounded.    Leo  did  not  speak,  and  it  was 

as  if  I  were  not  there. 

We  would  go  up  to  his  door,  I  would  follow  him,  and  once  at 
the    door    he  would  say  "Bye!"  and  leave.    This  happened  at  least  four  or  five 
times.    We  even  stood  briefly  at  the  door  and  talked,  but  never  was  I  invited 
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in.     Sometimes  when  we  were  together,  some  of  the  other  students  would  men- 
tion that  I  had  visited  their  homes.    Once  Bill  asked,  "Leo,  when  are  you 
going  to  have  Mr.  McKenzie  over?"    Leo  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said,  "I 
don ' t  know . " 

t.  All  of  this  was  not  making  sense  to  me.     I  did  not  want 

to  confront  Leo  with  my  perceptions  and  observations,  but  thought  I  should  t>  J 

ask  him  when  I  might  be  able  to  come  over.    But  befor|  I  did,  I  wanted  to 

s 

check  things  out  just  once  more. 

i         The  day  before  this  intended  check  out,  I  was  at  Bill's 
house  and  got  into  a  conversation  with  his  mother.    She  wanted  to  know  how 
I  was  coming  along  and  if  I  was  getting^the  cooperation  of  all  parents.  She 
seemed  particularly  interested  in  Leo  and  described  him  as  a  'ipoor  thing." 
I  inquired  as  to  what  she  meant.    She  revealed  that  Leo  had  received  some 
severe  floggings  from  his  mother  and  that  this  was  common  knowledge.  Also, 
I  learned  that  Leo's  mother  had  had-several  episodes  ,of  psychiatric  problems 
and  had  been  treatVd  medically.     This  was  valuable  information  because  it 
somehow  confirmed  my  hypothesis  that  something  was  indeed  strange.  My 
intention  now  was  to  meet  with  Leo's  parents  to  get  permission  to  enter  the 

home  for  observation. 

I  asked  Leo  to  ask  his  mother  to  suggest  a  good  time  for 
me  to  drop  by  to  chat  with  her.     Twice  I  reminded  Leo,  and  he  did  not  have 
an  answer  for  me.     The  third  time  I  checked  with  him,  a  week  and  a  half 
after  I  had  asked  him  to  bring  it  up  to  his  mother,  he  told  me  that  she 
could  not  see  me  during  the  week  because  she  was  tired  after  work.    He  said 
he  did£not  know  about  the  week-end,  but  that  he  was  going  to  check.  The 
family  has  no  phone, 'and  I  was  trying  not  to  be  pushy,  so  I  relied  on  Leo. 
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A  week  went  by  and  Leo  had  no  answer  for  me.    He  said 
he  had  forgotten,     I  told  him  I  was  going  to  stop  by  on  the  weekend  to 
see  his  mom.     So,  that  Saturday  afternoon  I  stopped  by.  as  I  had  promised, 
I  knocked  several  times  on  the  door,  but  there  was  no  response,    A  radio  ^ 
was  playing  and  I  could  smell  the  aroma  of  fried  chicken  coming  from  the 
*      apartment.     It  was  approaching  twelve  minutes,  but  I  kept  knocking  every  so 
often.     Finally  someone  came  to  the  door.     After  exchanging  the  necessary 
social  niceties,  I  learned  that  this  was  Frankie's  mother.     She  is  of  dark 
complexion,  in  her  early  fifties,  and  a  jovial,  slightly  overweight,  well- 
spoken  person.     She  explained  that  the  radio  had  been  playing,  and  she  was 
in  th|j^itchen  preparing  food, for  a  party  Leo  was  to  attend  that  afternoon, 

I  explained  to  her  who  I  was,  and  asked  if  it  would  be 
Okay  to  stop  in  "a  few  times  to  sit  and  chat  with  Leo,     She  said  she  thought 
it  might  be  fine,  but  right  now  Leo  was  >busy  with  other  things,  and  she  was 
working,  which  m^de  it  kind  of  difficult  right  now.     She  hinted  that  possibly 
later,^when  it  had  begun  to  warm  up.     This  was  *%t^  April  —  and  I  supposed 
she  meant  June  or  July. 

*  This  was  a  crushing  blow  to  my  efforts, "but  I  continued 
to  see  Leo  in  the  community,  mostly  at  the  center. 

As  I  observed  Leo's  behavior,  he  gave  the  impression  that 
he  lacks  spontaneity.     It  appears  that  he  is  not  really  motivated  by  forces 
from  within  himself,  but  by  external  forces.    Even  when  he  is  playing  with 
his  peers  he  seems  to  be  psychologically  someplatSfe  else.     This  was  clearly 
exemplified  in  a  game  that  Clyde,  Leo,  Victor  -and  another,  youngster  were 
playing,  ^ 
It  was  a  card  game  involving  two  opposing  teams.    Winning  * 

required  teamwork,  observation  of  opponents'  strategies,  and  countering  them. 

■*  «* 
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So  a  great  degree  of  cohesiveness ^nd  interdependence  were  required  of  same- 
team  members,  a  kind' of  psychological  closeness.    Unity  around  tasks  was 
also  necessary  and  present,  as  I  noticed,  in  the  team  that  opposed  Leo  and 
Clyde . 

Leo  and  Clyde's  team  was  losing  miserably  and  not  without 
reason.     "Come  on,  Leo!"    Clyde  would1  say  when  it  came  his  turn.     "Look  at 
the  game!"    he  kept  saying  to  Leo.    Leo's  eyes  followed  what  was  taking  place, 
but  he  was  someplace  else.     For  the  duration  of  the  game  (twenty-five  minute^ 
Leo's  attention  seemed  elsewhere,  and  Clyde  did  not  hesitate  to  call  on  him 
repeatedly  to  concentrate  on  the  game. 

This  was  not  something  new  for  me  to  observe  about  Leo. 
At  the  center,  during  basketball  practice  games,  he  very  often  checked  with 
me  regarding  the  time.     This  must  mean  something,  and  I  hypothesized  from 
the  report  about  his  motfier's  rigidity  that  maybe  he  has  to  conform  to  very 
strict  deadlines  about  being  home  when  he  is  outside  playing. 

I  confronted  him  in  an  effort  to  make  sense  of  these 
observations.     I  did  this  by  pointing  out  to  him  that  it  seems  as  though 
he  is  always  concerned  about  time.    He  did  not  respond  immediately;  he  thought 

»  „.       BaA*     "veah  "     So  I  inquired  further;  "Could  you  tell 
•  for  a  moment  and  then  said,    Yean.      so  x  m^u 

me  some  more  about  this?" 

"My  mother  lets  me  out  of  the  house  to  play,  but  I  have  to  get  in  early 
to  do  my  schoolwork  and  help  around  the  house." 

"So  what  happens  if  you  don't  get  back  on  time?" 

"Nothing.     She  gets  mad  at  me." 

"When  she  gets  mad  at  you  what  happens?" 

"Nothing."    He  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  "I  may  get  grounded." 
"What  do  you  mean?"  I  inquired. 
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"I  won't  get  to  come  out  for  a  few  days." 

"And  how  does  that  snake  you  feel?" 
<* 

"Not  too  goc~." 

/*  l^o  surrped  it  uc  himself  and  I  will  embellish  it  by 

suggesting  that  he  appears  to.be  lacking  in  self-esteem.     He  frequently 
talks  about  his  inability* to  be  successful  at  the  things  he  does.    It  is 
not  evident  where  this  lack  of  self-confidence  originated.     I  never  secured 
entry  into  his  JL.  so  the  dynamics  of  his  family  interactions  were  never 
observed.    Ke  gives  the  impression  of  being  marginal  in  his  involvements, 
always  he  seems  on  the  periphery  of  what  is  occurring,. 

He  likes  and  enjoys  his  friends.     Most  of  them  knew  that 
he  doe^  not  always  get  to  come  out,  and  they  seem  to  accept  this.    He  is 
liked  despite  his  inconsistencies  in  tans' of  not  always  being  with  his  peer 
group  or  having  to  leave  when  they  are  engaged  in  some  important  activity. 

When  asked  what  he  looks  forward  to  in  the  future,  Leo 
almost  instantly  talks  about  getting  to  and  through  high  school.  Further 
exploration  of  this  revealed  that  he  is  after  the  independence  associated 
with  high  school  completion.     He  has  at  least  five  years  until  Sigh  school 
graduation,  so  I  became  interested  in  why  the  haste,  why  was  his  mind  already 
five  years  down  the  road?    But,  our  conversations  did  not  vield^uch  in 
understanding  this  topic.    He  talked  rather  disjointed^  of  wanting  to  have 
'school  over  with,  and  wanting  to  do' different  things  because  there  are  many 
.things  y*t  to  do.     So  we  moved  in  a  circle  without  any  definitive  conclusion. 

Leo  takes  school  seriously  and  may  indeed  be  one  of  the 
best  students  in  his  class.  He  works  hard  academically,  and  even  though 
he  takes  time  off  for  in-class'  socializing,  he  is  a  well-behaved  and  respon- 
sible student.    He  responds  to  his  teacher's  questions  with  confidence,  and 
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his  in-class  decorum  is  admirable.    He  seems  to  be  in  control  when  in  the 

.  .  .  & 
classroom,  and  his  spirits  appear  nign. 

The  contrast  between  Leo's  classroom  behavior  and  his  de- 
meanor in  extracurricular  activities  is  striking.    The  classroom  appears  to 
legitimize  what  he  does,  and  who  he  is;    his  being  seems  to  take  on  new 
meaning  in  this  environment.    He  is  more  spontaneous,  less  uptight,  and  more 
self-directed,  compared  to  how  he  behaves  on  the  playground. 

Working  with  Leo  was  a  pleasure.     The  experience  was  filled 
with  personal  satisfaction,  mostly  because  of  the  high  quality  of  our  inter- 
personal relationship.     It  raised  an  interesting  issue  involving  "ethical 
neutrality." 

No  doubt,  Leo  finds  himself  in  a  predicament  that  forces 
him  to  grow  up  faster  than  his  peers.     It  is  a  situation-;  or  more  precisely 
a  dilemma,  that  i^  brought  about  by  environmental  rather  than  personal  factors 
It  has  to  do  with  his  home  environment,  and  the  possibility  that  he  may  be 
physically  and  psychologically . abused.    The  situation  is  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge,    one  that  outsiders  know  about  by  piecing  things  together,  rather 
than'  from  some  explicit  or  observable  interaction. 

*  Leo  and  I  have  talked  around  tne  issue,  but  because  of  ais 

obvious  discomfort,  I  desisted 'from  extracting  anything  from  him.  This 
affected  our  relationship  because  h-  wanted  someone  to  talk  to,  he  needed 
•someone  to  relate  to;  but  these  impulses  were  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  fear 
or  nervousness  (maybe  he  would  be  discovered) ,  that  gave  rise  to  game  playing 
facades,  and  at  times,  superficial  interactions. 

Having  sensed  this  ,  I  was  able  to  reassure  him  that  he 
was  safe  with  me,  and  he  did  not  have  to  talk  about  things  that  he  didn't  q 
feel  comfortable  dealing  with.    This  brought  a  tremendous  relief  and  release, 
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and  our  relationship  took  on  a  different  form  and  course.    Leo  became  more 
relaxed,  he  appeared  less  fragmented  and  more  alive. 

Some  participant  observation  researchers  have  questioned 
to  what  degree  should  a  researcher  participate  in  the  unlawful  acts  of  the 
group  under  study?    Various  answers  have  emerged,  but  no  general  consensus 
exists,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.    My  question  on  "ethical  neutrality"  involves 
the  same  domain.     How  neutral  should  a  researcher  be,  or  what  ethics  should 
be  employed  when  reasonably  sure  that  the  rights  of  another  individual 
are  being  violated?    No  guidelines,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  exist  for  dealing 
with  this  situation.    One's  conscience  must  dictate. 

As  I  engaged  in  soul-searching,  I  decided  that  the  first 
law  is  to  be  sure  of  one's  charges.     A  major  concern  must  be  the  adequacy 
of  the  data  in  one's  possession  on  the  specific  issue.     Does  it  have  to  be 
a  blatant  violation  before  action  is  taken?    Well,  in  this  case,  I  was  more 
.angry  than  anything  else.      I  also  asked  myself  what  consequences  would  result 
for  the  student  if  I  acted  and  was  unable  to  sustain  my  charges,  or  if  my 
initiative  did  not  result  in  the  removal  of  the  victim  from  his  harmful 
environment?    Would  he  be  in  better  or  worse  condition? 

Correct  answers  do  not  immediately  suggest  themselves. 
To  remain  distant  is  not  always  the  best  solution.    To  get  involved  and  to 
advocate  on  behalf  of  the  victim  can  often  be  counterproductive.    This  was 
the  dilemma  that  presented  itself  to  me.    Had  the  situation  been  different, 
a  counseling  interaction,  for  instance,  maybe  my  behavior  would  have  been 
different.    But  in  "letting  sleeping  dogs  lie,"  I  may  have  done  the  best 
thing,  or  maybe  npt.    The  dilemma  still  haunts  me. 

My  efforts  to* enter  Leo's  home  were  fruitless.     I  was  never 
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given  a  clear  refusal,  only  subtle  hints  that  maybe  it  wasn't  the  best 
thing  to  do.     Often  during  the  phase  of  gaining  the  entry  to  homes,  I  was 
tempted  to  say  to  the  parents,     "Now  cut  the  bull  shit!     I  see  your  game: 
why    can't  you  come  out  and  say  'No!  We  don't  want  you  in  our  homefi'  But 
no,  in  these  circumstances,  there  has  to  be  a  facade  or  part  of  a  game.  The 
British  are  notorious  for  game-playing,  all  in. the  name  of  politeness.  You 
can't  be  direct,  you  need  to  dress  your  answer  up,  disguise  it;  no  one  should 

"call  a  spade  a  spade." 

It  may  be  presumptuous  to  suggest  that  I  failed  to  be 
admitted  because  ther  was  something  to  hide  at  Leo's  house,  i.e.,  the  widely 
accepted,  but  unproven  charges  of  abuse.    The  proposal  is  tantamount  to  the 
"fox  calling  the  grapes  sour,"  because  I  could  not  gain  entry.    Suffice  it 
to  say  that  I.  believe  a  prodigious  amount  of  data  was  lost  by  my  being  unable 
to  observe  in  the  home  setting. 
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7.  Victor 

a.      At  School 

Victor  was  born  in  Center  City,  but  his  grandparents  are 
from  Barbados.     Victor  is  a  small-statured  youngster,  quite  short  and  light 
for  his  age.    He  is  friendly  and  obedient  as  exemplified  by  his  willingness 
to  do  things  for  his  teacher  and  his  peers.    Victor  is  for  the  most  part  a 
quiet  individual.    Often  he  gives  the  impression  of  being  unconcerned  about 
events  occurring  around  him.     As  I  got  acquainted  with  him  and  his  family 
structure,  I  understood  that  his  upbringing  is  to  some  degree  responsible 
for  this  apparent  indifference  to  events  as  they  unfold  around  him.     The  West 
Indian  cultural  influence  is  what  I  am  talking  about  here.    Victor  very  seldom 
invades  the  privacy  of  others.     He  waits  to  be  invited  before  participating 
even  in  a  conversation, -  especially  with  adults. 

In  class,  he  moves  around  moderately.     Today,  for  instance, 
he  left  his  desk  only  once  in  a  half-hour  period.    He  spent  some  time  at 
Clyde's  desk.     They-are  friends  and  neighbors  in  the  community.     They  talk 
several  times  in  class  each  day. 

Victor  wanders  off  and  in  this  process  he  stops  to  talk  with 
a  peer.    They  arm  wrestle  for  a  while,  but  are  disturbed  by  the  teacher  be- 
fore a  winner  could  emerge.    -Victor  is  also  a  hard' worker.     I  have  watched 
him  tackle  math  problems  with  the  intensity  and  determination  with  which  he 
plays  the  drums  at  music  practice.    He  would  sit  and  work  laboriously.  Today, 
for  instance,  Victor  kept  struggling  with  a  math  problem.     He  did  some  calcu- 
lations, wrote,  cancelled  what  he  wrote,  wrote  again  and  finally  sought  his 
teacher's  help.     He  returned  to  his'  desk  after  about  three  minutes  with  the 
teacher.    He  began  to  write  again.    He  appeared  less  intense  but  quite  deter- 
mined to  solve  the  mathematical  problem. 
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A  few  moments  elapsed  and  Victor  was  still  working  with  the 
.ath  problems.     Finally,  he  closed  his  bocks  and  placed  them  in  his  desk 
drawer.     I  was  to  learn  later  that  he  had  been  wording  on  a  series  of  problems 
andhad  experienced  difficulty  with  some.    However,  he  had  completed  more 

.     „    *  u-  h„v    so  he  retired  when  the  going  got  rough, 

than  was  required  of  him  that  day,  so  ne  retire 

Participation  observation  research  can  place  one  at  a  dis- 

_  _        „„„  the  position  from  which 

advantage  in  acquiring  certain  data.    For  instance,  the  P 

one  observes  may  cause  one  to  perceive  an  occurrence  in  ways  other  than  those 
in  which  it  is  actually  happening.     It  is  essential  that  the  fieldworker  clarify 

,  '       v  *.  in  T-PAiitv  occur  or  what  s/he  was 

(post-  facto)  with  the  respondent  what  did  in  reality  occur 

doing  that  may  have  been  missed- 

0„  the  not  observation  day.  Victor  was  seated  at  his  desk 

working  when  I  entered  the  classroom.    He  was  fluently  interrupted  by  his 
peers  and  too,  ti.  of,  from  his  assents  to  chat  with  the.,    He  appeared 
to  be  a  popular  student .  studgin,  from  the  -any  visits  he  reoeived.    within  a 
ten  minute  period,  viotor  talked  to  three  visitors  and  made  two  visits  of  hi. 
own.    He  oan  be  piayful  at  tines.     I  observed  two  students,  in  separate  inter- 

,  .  t,          Karir      This  notwithstanding, 

actions,  touching  his  hands  and  rubbing  his  neck  and  back. 

Viotor  makes  time  for  his  class  assignments. 

AS  the  end  o,  the  day  approached.  Victor  cleared  the  top  of 
his  desk  and  packed  some  books  neatly  inside.    Once  classes  were  dismissed, 
.he  made  his  way  out  of  the  crowded  building  without  lingering.    Hot  much  was 
said  as  he  made  his  way  out."  some  student,  called  out  at  hl.but  these  greetings 

did  not  result  in  conversations. 

Victor  and  I  left  the  school  and  embarked  on  the  two-block 

an v  auiet  when  I  am  around  and  gives  one-syllable 
walk  to  his  home.    He  is  usually  quiet  when 

responses  when  asked  a  question. 
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"How  were  things  at  school  today ?" 
"Fine." 

"Did  you  enjoy  classes  today?" 
"Yeah, ' 

"Anything  different  happen  in  class  today?" 
"No,  the  same  old  stuff." 
Our  conversation  came  to  an  -end  as  we  approached  Victor's  gate. 
"When  can  I  see  you  again?" 
*'I  don't  know.     I  got  spelling  to  do  today." 
With  this  Victor  said  "Bye"  and  left. 

I  went  to  the  center  and  found  Clyde  already  there.  We 
greeted  each  other  and  Clyde  explained  that  he  was  expecting  Victor  and  Leo. 
I  sat  with  Clyde  as  he  watched  television.    Clyde  appeared  immobilized  by  the 
absence  of  his  close  companions.    He  did  not  go  to  the  gym,  nor  did  he  join 
his  peers  in  the  basement.    When  Leo  showed  up,  Clyde  was  obviously  delighted. 
"What  happened  to  you?"    Clyde  inquired.    Leo  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said, 
"Couldn't  come  before  now."    With  this,  they  headed  to  the  basketball  court. 
The  crowlrat  the  practice  game  was  huge.    Kids  were  running  around  screaming 
.  and  yelling.     The  noise  seemed  excessive.    The  crowd  included  students  from 
the  Barber  school  and  the  high  school.    Clyde  and  Leo  stood  by  watching  the 
crowd  as  it  swelled.     They  were  talking  to  the  group  and  viewing  the  game 
simultaneously. 

Leo  and  Clyde  retained  membership  in  this  group  for  about 
twenty- five  minutes.     Clyde  was  the  first  to  leave,  followed  by  Leo,  five 
minutes  later..   The  high  school  youngsters  had  been  expressing  fears  about  an 
upcoming  basketball  game.    Leo  and  Frank  made  little  contribution  to  the 
•  entire  conversation. 
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b.      At  Home 

I  met  Victor  on  the  street  a  few  yards  from  his  home.  He 
walked  me  to  the  door  and  offered  to  let  me  in    while  he  put  his  bicycle  away. 
I  suggested  that  he  put. his  bicycle  away  while  I  waited  for  him. 

He  rejoined  me  after  a  brief  absence  and  we  headed  upstairs. 
Mrs.  Miller  called  out  to  us  and  before  long  we  were  joined  by.  her.     She  shared 
with  me  a  newsletter  that  described  a  project  having  to  do  with  Black  and 
White  students  at  the  Barber  school.    It  was  something  to  do  with  a  cultural- 
aducational  project  aimed  at  racial  harmony. 

Our  conversation  was  about  race  and  prejudice.    Mrs.  Miller 
told  us  about  a  four-year  old  White  student  she  had  in  kindergarten.  She 
reported  that  the  child  refused  to  sit  next  to  a  Black  student,  as  he  had  been 
instructed.    When  the  parents  came  to  pick  the  child  up  that  evening,  she  com- 
plained and  go-,  no  satisfaction.    The  parents  vehemently  denied  teaching  the 
child  such  behavior,  but  insisted  that  their  child  should  be  allowed  to  do 
what  he  wanted,  if  no  one  was  harmed"in  the  process. 

As  she  spoke  of  this  past  event,  she  seemed  emotionally 
traumatized.     This  pointed  to  the  fact  that  if  the  child  behaved  that  way  at( 
such  a  young  age,  it  must  come  from  the  home.     And  to  argue  that  the  child  be 
allowed  to  do  what  he  wanted  was  the  "straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back." 
She  evidently  saw  through  the  parents  facade  and  was  still  infuriated  by  it. 

At  this  point  she  turned  to  Victor  and  continued  her  remarks. 
"We  have  lived  in  this  community  for  many  years,  and  we  have  had  racial  tensions. 
It  has  gotten  bad  in  the  last  few  years.    This  would  not  be  good  for  the  stu- 
dents.    I  teach  my  child  not  to    hate:  all  people  are  good  and  bad.    You  have 
to  find  the  good  in  people,  which  is  in  all  races.    Parents  must  teach  their 
children  not  to  hate  on  the  basis  of  race." 


% 


Victor  was  looking  at  his  mother  intently.    He  must  have 
heard  this  before;  in  all  my  associations  with  him,  the  race  issue  never  came 

up-    He -spoke  to  the  White  students  in  his  class;  but  I  don't  think  he  has 

\ 

any  White  friends .  N 

\ 

We  have  talked  about  race  and  prejudice,  but  usually  subh 
conversations  do  not  get  very  far.     For  him,  race  mixing  only  occurs  in  the 
school  environment,  where  it  is  superficial  and  structured.    He  is  certainly 
aware  of  racial  differences  and  prejudice.     The  latter  he  defines  as  a  dis- 
like for  one  of  another  race,  but  deep  racial  disharmony  issues  are  alien  to 
him.    He  has  a  kind  of  openness  that  allows  one  to  think  that  he  has  not  had 
any  negative  race  encounters,  and  his  home  environment  has  exposed  him  to  the 
positive  things  about  race  relations  in  this  country. 

This  has  its  positive  and  negative  consequences.     For  one 
thing,  'Victor  may  indeed  have  a  rude  awakening  when  hit  with  racism  and  bl'atant 
prejudice.     On  the  positive  side,  not  being  fed  negative  things  about  race 

relations  here  in  America  may  indeed  prevent  his  being  hung-up  on  race.  Thus, 

o 

when  a  denial  of  opportunity  strikes  him,  he  will  be  able  to  level-headedly 
analyze,  reflect  and  get  undistorted  information  about  whether  it's  something 
Mout  there"  (prejudiced  people)  or  something  inside,  e.g.  ,  his  attitude, 
behavior,  educational  deficiencies ,  etc.,  that  is  getting  in  his  way. 

Victor  is  the  kind  of  person  one  can  become  attached  tp. 
He  is  easy-going  and  quiet.     I  have  no  notes  of  him    offending  anyone,  inad- 
vertently or  otherwise.     He  is  charming  and  likeable.    He  has  a  great  relation- 
ship with  his  mother.    He  is  trusted  by  her  and  his  judgement  is  respected. 

Victor  gets  along  with  his  friends ,  probably  because  he  is 
intelligent,  sensitive,  out-going,  and  generous.     I  spent  a  great  deal  of 
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time  with  him  and  at  his  home.    He  is  not  an  enigma,  and  getting  to  know  him 
can  be  quite  easy.    He  does  not  like  to  be  overwhelmed;  this  causes  him  to 
withdraw.    He  does  not  impose  himself,  his  feelings,  or  his  opinions  on  others. 
He  is  mannerly,  considerate,  and  a  fine  youngster. 

He  was  always  on  time  for  our  meetings,  and  never  failed 
to  return  my  phone  calls.    According  to  my  records,  his  personal  data 
questionnaire  was  the  first  to  be  completed  and  returned. 

Victor  is  not  aggressive.    He  is  low-keyed,  and  this  seems 
to  work  for  him.     If  there  are  any  negative  sides  to  this  boy,  they  certainly  did 
not  surface  in  my  dealings  with  him. 

Here  is  a  young  man  whose  home  climate  is  conducive  to 
healthy  intrapersonal  and  interpersonal  development.    He  is  offered  a  home 
climate  that  can  and  should  enhance  his  performance  in  school. 

If  one  is  looking  for  congruences  between  home  and  sqhoo.l^  . 
climates  that  seem  likely  to  enhance  educational  attainment,  then  the  Miller's 
home  environment,  in  my  opinion,  should  dovetail  with  the  school's  in  just 
that  way. 

This  student  is  exposed  to  a  variety  of  positive  behaviors 
within  his  household  that  Victor  clearly  responds  to  favorably.     It  would  be 
interesting  to  find  'out  what  impressions  his  teachers  have  had  of  him  over 
the  years. 

On  another  afternoon,  I  waited  for  Victor  in  the  hallway. 
As  soon  as  school  was  dismissed,  some  classed  moved  through  the  hallway  quietly, 
others  trotted,  yet  others  were  boisterous.    It  was  difficult  to  make  my  way 
towards  Victor.    When  I  managed  to  reach  him  we. were  on  the  ground  floor. 
We  walked  out  of  the  school  compound  accompanied  by  one  of  Victor's  peers. 
We  walked  along  for  a  brief  moment  before  the  youngster  branched  off  for  his 
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home.     "See  you  by  the  Center,  Victor ," "he  said.     "I  am  coming  at  four." 

t 

We  continued  on  our  way  to  Victor's  home.    No  words  were 
exchanged.     I  asked  Victor  how  his  day  was. 
"Fine." 

'      \  A 
"Did  you  do  anything  different  or  unusual  today?" 

"No,  the  same  ol&v stuff." 

In  class,  Victor  is  usually  active,  both  verbally  and 

physically.     I  have  begun  to  notice  that  he  is  generally  quiet  when  we  interact 

in  the  field.    Even  when  his  peers  are  around  he  does  not  verbalize  a  great 

deal.    When  we  got  into  his  home,  Victor  offered  me  a  seat  and  left  to  change 

his  clothes. 

Victor  is  a  member  of  working  middle-class  family.  His 
father  is  a  shipper,  who  is  seldom  home.    Mrs.  Miller  works  in  the  kindergarten 
wing  of  the  Barber  School.    Victor  also  has  an  older  sister  who  is  an  elemen- 
tary school  teacher.  \ 

\ 

Mrs.  Miller  exhibited  interest  in  the  project  from  the 

\ 
\ 

moment  she  learned  about  it.     I  was  ask^ed  to  come  by  and  see  her  the  day  after* 

\ 

I  met  with  Victor.    She  listened  intently  and  gave  her  approval  almost  immediately. 

We  have  talked  regularly  since.  ! 

I 

Victor  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  living  room  when  Mrs.  Miller 
came  in:     "Hello,  Mr.  McKenziei"      I  responded  and  then  thanked  her  for 
allowing  Victor  to  be  a  part  of  our  study.    This  was  my  first  visit  to  the 
Miller's  home  and  this  recognition  was  i|n  order  and  reassuring. 

i 

Mrs.  Miller  inquired  if  Victor  had  something  to  eat.  He 

/ 

indicated  he  had.    She  left  after  telling  me  to  be  comfortable.    Victor  and 

I  resumed  o\it  small  talk  about  sports  ^nd  school  matters. 

/ 
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I  came  to  this  research  project  with  a  psychological  back- 
ground.   Consequently,  I  am  aware  that  my  presence  in  the  home  of  a  family 
cannot  be  inobtrusive ,  that  it  undoubtedly  influences  and  alters  the  behavior 
of  family  members.     It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  parents  would 
want  their  children  to  exhibit  circumspect  behavior. 

I  felt  and  observed  this  to  be  true.     The  spontaneity  that 
flowed  in  our  out-of-home  interactions  was  lacking  once  I  entered  the  home, 
more  so  when  parents  and  older  siblings  were  part  of  the  scene. 

>  My  familiarity  with  West  Indian  culture  prepared  me  for  a 
variety  of  culturally-related  behavior,  especially  in  response  to  my  presence 
as  an  observer.    I  was  not  quite  sure  how  to  circumvent  this  problem.,    I  did, 
however,  try  to  put  families  at  ease.     I  emphasized  and  re-emphasized  that  my 
interest  was  not  to  evaluate  any  aspect  of  the  home  situation,  but  merely  to 
understand  the  climate  in  the  home.' 

At  one  home,  for  instance,  a  parent  participated  in  a 
forty-five  minute  session  with  her  son,  which  left  my  respondent  visibly  shaken. 
•  She  commented  on  his  speaking  habits,  the  way  he  sat,  and  his  unusual  mannerisms. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  is  not  the  usual  behavior  of  this  family.    My  presence 

i 

seemed  to  elicit  such  behaviors. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  time,  Victor  and  I  stood  by  the 
gate  to  the  yard,  and  he  played  with  two  small  children  from  next  door. 

Victor  resisted  the  idea  of  going  to  the  center  this  evening, 
because  he  had  a  heavy  load  of  homework.     He  wanted  to  "chill  out"   (relax  and 
'    revitalize  himself)  before  settling  to  do  these  assignments. 

Victor  and  I  spent  several  minutes  outside  and  nothing  eventful 
occurred.     It  seems  that  when  he  is  playing  with  his  classmates'  on  the  field 
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or  at  the  center,  more  emerges  both  verbally  and  nonverbally.    Even  though' 
he  is  not  intimidated  by  his  mother's  presence,  very  little  comes  out  in  the 

He^  would  answe  r  any  question  I  put  to  him,  usually 
monosyllabically .  ° 

Victor  indicated  to  me  that  he  was  going  upstairs  to  start 
his  homework,    I  decided  to  go  with  him.    Victor's  bedroom  is  off  from  the 
living  rooms.    He  got  his  books  and  sat    in  the  living  room  as  he  did  his 
work.    Sometimes  he  works  in  his  room,  but  he  thought  since  I  was  there  he 
would  work  outside . 

Victor  began  to  do  his  homework.    For  the  first  fifteeen 
minutes  or  so,  he  was  immersed  in  his  math;    occasionally  he  would  look  up 
at  me  and  smile.     Mrs.  Miller  came  out  and  inquired  if  we  wanted  something 
to  drink.     We  said  we  did  and  she  brought  us  some  Koolaid.     Victor  continued 
to  work,  but  stopped  intermittently  to  drink  his  Koolaid. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  occasionally  he  would  hiss  and  throw 
his  hands  out,  as  if  in  disgust,  but  he  would  continue  to  work.     He  continued 

-  .JO 

to  work  throughout  the  time  I  was  there.    When  I  was  leaving,  he  indicated 
to  me  that  he  was  nearing  completion. 

Victor  occupies  a  special  place,  the  younger  child  living 
at  home,  in  the  Miller  family.    He  knows  that  his  older  sister  is  grown  and 
that  she  has  chosen  to  leave.    He  says  she  does  not  visit  often  enough,  even 
though  he  sees  her  often  in  the  community;  it  is  not  the  same,  he  admits. 
The  family  is  close ,  they  do  many  things  together,  but  Victor  seems  to  be 
aware  that  at  one  time  there  was  an  additional  person  ardund  and  he  probably 
remembers  and  cherishes  those  memories. 

His  parents  foster  independence  in  Victor.     He  is  given  the 
freedom  to  come  and  go  as  he  pleases,  but  often  I  have  observed  him  keeping 
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•   •   •  -      ue  has  to  observe  a  stipulated  time 
his  mother  abreast  of  his  activities.    He  nas 

*       at  nicht      His  independence  can  be  illustrated  in  many  ways, 
for  getting  home  at  night,    rfis  inu«* 

•  i -  rwrfn  rlothes  to  wear  most  days •  He 
self  in  in  the  evening.    He  caooses  m» 

is  aUo».a  to  i^tant  «"«  —  "  hiM'1J-    "  "  6Ve" 

,o„.ult.<  in  ^ortant  ^  *e=i.ion..      Victor  ««U  that  ne  U  -  — 

,     .effl     He  is  treated  in  a  very  mature  way  by 
-cart  of  the.., family  decision-mechanism.    He  is 

•ii  ua,Fo  *-n  do  this  or  thatf 
his  .other,     instead  of  saying,  "Victor,  you  will  have  ,o 

,  •  u  ~*  or  "How  would  you  like 

the  message  dually  is  "What  do  you  think  of  this. 

,hat  the<  feelings,  opinions  and  concerns  of 
to  do  this?"    I  get  the  sense  that  the  9 

Victor  are  highly  regarded  in  the  home. 

his  family  as  a  caring,  sharing  and  lovable 
Victor  perceives  nis  a.-isuxj 

g„UP.    ^  t„ey  ate  .ttict    wnen  it  oo-e.  to  ois  —  -  is  not  . 

^ncrolp  in  academic  matters, 
•     •  He  is  encouraged  to  be  responsiole  in  a 

burdened  by  the  aooks.    He  is  enc 

,     r,0r  -tern  with  him  regarding  his  lessons; 
and  sometimes  his  parents  have  to  get  =tern 

♦  cart    he  attends  to  his  work.    He  is  an  average  student; 
but  for  the  most  part,  ne  a"."aa 

-f  ^  o.«.     That,  at.  no  —ion,  on  nia  pia,  activity    He  a. 

»  lone'no-  a£„t  scW.  nave  a  .n.ca  ana  then  attend  to  ,ia  « 

to  come  n  .a«*ar  for  play  activity 

tlM  is  th.n  avaiiaoie  oefo,e  oinn.t.  ne  tnen  ,oes  to  the  ..n..r 

Victor  nas  a  «U-,.tinea  sense  of  who  he  is.  K.s  eca^o 

*,«  takes  each  day  as  it  comes.    He  tries 
coals  are  not  clear;  to  seme  degree  he  takes 

hm*  he  is  not  quite  sure  or  rfhat 
to  master  academic  problems  as  they  emerge,  but  ne  is  n  q 

t  to      He  has  a  somewhat  short-term  perspective;  he  focuses  on 
they  all  amount  to.    He  nas 

a  nust  lets  things  naturally  unfold.     It. is  not 'quite 
-   the  here  and  now,  and  3ust  lets  tr  dav_at-a-time  attitude 

Glance-  it  acoears  to  be  a  one-day-at  a  time 
complacency,  nor  is  it  nonchalance,  it 
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His  friends  are  important  to  him,  indeed  they  are  an  .integral 
part  of  his  world.    He  makes  time  for  them  both  at  school  and  at  the  center. 
He  has  indicated  to  me  that  he  likes  and  enjoys  his  friends.    On  weekends  he 
may  interact  with  his  peers  on  Saturday,  but  Sunday  is  usually  spent  at  home, 
apart  from  attending  church  and  infrequent  visits  to  family  friends.     So,  on 
Mondays  he  is  usually  anxious  to  see  and  interact  with  his  peers. 

He  could  not  recall  for  me -anyone  that  did  not  like  him  at 
the  3arber  School' or  in  his  neighborhood.     Most  of  the  kids  he  said  are  "Okay" 
though  some  are  "stupid."    From  my  observations  he  appears  to  be  popular.  Most 
'students,  even  the  older  ones,  call  out  to  him  frequently. 
8.  Sam 

a.       At  School 

Sam  is  an  eleven-year-old  sixth  grader,  born  in  Center  City 
and  of  Jamaican  extraction.    He  appears  to  be  a  happy-go-lucky  youngster  who 
is  often  in  a  relaxed  mood.    He  pays  attention  to  his  lessons  but  gives  the 
appearance  of  ' boredom.    His  membership  in  the  remedial  reading  group  appeared 
to  make  him  uncomfortable.    He  carried  a  frown  on  his  face,  and  displayed 
unwillingness  when  his  turn  came  to  read.    He  scratched  his  head,  looked 
around,  hesitated,  and  then  began  reading  inaudibly.     Once  he  got  started, 
he  appeared  to  gain  momentum  and  his  heart  was  in  the  exercise.    With  seemingly 
great  enthusiasm,  he  completed  his  turn.    He  remained  very  quiet  while  the 
others  read,  his  eyes  roaming  the  classroom.     Sam  ignored  the  teacher's  warnings 
to  follow. in  his  textbook,  choosing  to  remain  non-participatory.    Once  again 

the  frown  appeared  on  his  face. 

Following  the  riding  exercise,  Sam  returned  to  the  larger 
class  where  he  immediately  engaged  in  what  appeared  to  be  non-related  class 
activity.    He  took  out  a  few  sheets  of  paper  from  his  desk  which  he  carefully 
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concealed  and  passed  to  a  peer.    His  peer  placed  them  in  his  desk  and  was 
observed  peeping  into  his  desk.    Sam  told  me  later  that  the  papers  were  some 
drawings  he  brought  from  home.    They  were  not  vulgar,  but' he  feared  his  teacher 
would  confiscate  them  so  he  did  not  take  any  chances. 

My  visit  with  this  sixth-grader  continued  into  a  second  hour. 
Sam  was  attentive  as  his  teacher  spoke  to  the  class.    When  the  class  was  left 
to  work  on  its  own,  he  performed  well.     He  was  studious,  attended  to  his  work, 
and  resisted  the  temptation  to  idle. 

On  my  second  visit,  Sam  sat  quietly  at  his  desk  and  looked 
straight  at  the  teacher'.    He  tapped  his  neighbor  on  the  leg;  but  the  neighbor 
ignored  him  and  continued  transcribing  from  a  textbook.     Sam's  neighbor  even-  ^ 
tuallv  looked  up  and  they  chatted  briefly.    Sam  got  up  and  moved  to  the  window. 
He  picked  up  Rupert  (a  stuffed  dummy)  , .and  walked  back  to  his  .desk.     He  placed 
Rupert  on  the  desk  in  a  kind  of  public  display.    He  continued; his  act  with 
Rupert,  sitting  him  down  on  the  desk  f  some  students  and  placing  him  in  the 
faces  of  others.    None  of .the  students  registered  a  complaint  with  the  teacher. 

,Sam  examined  Rupert  intently.    He  meandered  in  the  vicinity 
°  of  the  teacher's  desk.    His  aimlessness  caught  the  teacher's  eyes.     She  ordered 
5am  to  return  Rupert  to  the  window.    He  hesitated  briefly,  but  complied  with  ^ 

* 

the  order. 

Sam  returned  to  his  desk,  but  within  minutes  he  was  again 
wandering  around  the"  classroom.    He  appeared  more  committed  to  his  work  when 
under  supervision.    Without  it,  he  frequently  got  up  from  "his  desk  and  went 
off  unannounced.    Some  of  his  activities  .round  the  classroom  I  can  only  describe 
as  "pseudo-scholarly  investigative  behavior."    For  example,  he  read  the  globe 
or  the  charts  on  the  wall,    He  browsed  through  books  in  the  classroom  library.  . 
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I  asked  him  what  all  this  meant,  and  he  responded,  "Fun."    He  rejected  my 
suggestion  that  this  "pseudoscholarly  behavior"  was  a  strategy  aimed  at 
concealing  his  mischief.  ■  * 

This  second  visit  concluded  my  observations  of  Sam  in  the 
classroom  setting.     It  was  followed  by  an  unstructured  interview  aimed  at 
bringing  some  closure  to  this  phase  of  the  study. 

My  interviews  were  not  clinical  in  nature.    They  occurred 
most  frequently  after  rapport  had  been  established.     They  allowed  me  to 
clarify  and  sort , my  hunches  about  the  respondent  and  gajre  him  an  opportunity 
to  confirm  or  deny  my  ideas  about ,him,  I 
b.      A  Sheltered  Adolescence 

Sam's  home  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  penetrate.  All 
indications  were  that  the  family  was  willing  to  have  me  study  Sam  in  all  three 
locations   (home,  school,  neighborhood) .    My  first  set  of  notes  described  him 
in  the  school  setting. 

The  first  time  I  visited  his  home,  his  mother  greeted  me 
on  the  veranda.     I  was  not  invited  in,  but  we  chatted  out  there  for  several 
minutes.     I  explained  who  I  was  and  reminded  her  of  the  permission  slips  and 
project  explanation  letters  we  had  sent  to  her .     She  acknowledged  all  that 
I  was  saying  as  having  occurred. 

The  next  issue  involved  my  coming  to  the  house  to  interact 
with  Sam.     She  was  very  emphatic  in  making  me  aware  that  this  would  not  be 
possible*.     Mrs.  Leighton  did  not  say  I  was  not  welcome  in  the  home.     She  indi- 
cated that  Sam  was  so  busy  that    my  coming  into  the  home  would  somehow  prevent 
him  from  accomplishing  things  at  Jiome. 

"Ho,  hoi"    I  interrupted.     "I  am  not  coming  to  interfere 

» 

with  his  work  or  that,  of  the  family.*   I  am  only  going  to  sit  around,  so  that 

««« 
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I  can  get  a,  feel  for  the  family  interactions;    I  will  only  observe  your  family, 
that's  all.    I  am  not  evaluating,  judging  the  family  or  anything  like  that." 
>1  found  her  to  be  a  very  articulate  woman;  she  looked  me  straight  in  the 
eyes  as  she  spoke.    Her  British  West  Indian  accent  brought  an  unusual  emphasis 
to  her  words.     She  continued,  "Sam  has  lots  of  things  to  do  at  home  and  on  * 
week-ends  we  go  to  church  and  visit  our  family.    You  can  see  him  in  school 
and  when  he  is  outside."    With  this  last  remark,  I  was  convinced  that  she  did 

not  want  me  in  the  home.  Sam  very  seldom  plays  in  the  street  or  at  the  center. 

In  fact,  I  recall  seeing  him  only  once  outside  of  his  home,  talking  with  two 

friends. 

I  explained  to  Mrs.  Leighton  that  the  school  was  the  place 
we  made  contact  with -students  and  that  the  observations  in  the  classroom  were 
for  that  purpose;    consequently,  the  most  meaningful  observations  for  our  pur- 
poses will  occur  in  the  home  and  community.     I  also  pointed  out  to  her  that 
I  had  not  seen  Sam  at  the  center  very  often,  or  on  the  playground.    Thus,  I 
was  concerned  that  in  the  crucial  areas  of  the  home  and  community  I  might  not 
be  able  to  work  with  him.    She  shook  her  head  as.  if  to  say",  we  do  have  a  problem; 
I  watched  and  waited,  giving  her  a  chance  to  process  and  digest  what  I  had  said. 
The  silence  was  becoming  uncomfortable.     "Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  I 
finally  allowed.    My  intention  was  not  to  corner  her  or  box  her  in.    When  I 
was  sure  that  she  would  yield  nothing  else,  I  decided  to  give  her  some  extra 
time;  maybe  this  would  facilitate  movement  in  the  right  direction.    So  I  said 
to  her,  "I  understand  I  may  have  caught  you  by  surprise  and  you  may  need  some 
time  to  think  this  over."      It  was  now  -her  chance  to  respond  and  maybe  get 
us  out  of  the  stalemate.    Thirty  seconds  elapsed  and  she  was  still  thinking. 
When  she  spoke,  it  was  softer  than  the  tone  to  which  I  had  grown  accustomed. 
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"Maybe  we  should  talk  again  about  this."    With  this ,  I 
thanked  her  and  asked  if  I  could  speak  with  Sam.     She  did  not  seerh  pleased 
by  this  request,  but  said,  "Certainly."    At  this  point  she  left  me  standing 
outside  as  she  retreated  inside.     From  where  I  stood,  I  could  see  inside  the 
apartment.     The  kitchen  was  very  tidy,  located  off  a  modest  living  room.  No 
signs  of  affluence  were  evident,  but  the  comfort    of  a  low-to-middle  income 
family  were  evident. 

In  a  sense  this  was  a  humiliating  experience,  the  way  the 

resistance  manifested  itself.,    I  concluded  that  the  decision  had  been  made 

o 

that  I  was  not  welcome  in  this  home.     I  was  an  outsider,  an  intruder.  I 
suspected  that  my  conclusions  might  be  premature.     If  they  felt  strongly 
about  my  not  coming  into  their  home,  then  they  should  communicate -this  in 
precise  terms.     As  long  as  this  was  not  done,  my  chances  of  eventual  entry, 
remained  alive.     So  I  decided  to  stick  with  it. 

i  was  lost  in  my  own -thinking  for  three  or  four  minutes 
before  Sam  came  out.    He  said,  "Hello,"  and  I  returned  the  greeting..  I 
asked  him  how  he  was  feeling  and  he  responded  with  an  "Okay."    From  where 
we  stood,  I  could  see  his  mother  sitting;  she  was  inhearing  distance  of  us. 
Convinced  that  sh    was  listening,  I  increased  the  volume  of  my  speech,  so 
that  she  would  hear  me,  but  not  realize  that  I  wanted  her  to  do  so. 

Sam  looked  different  and  was  behaving  in  an  unusual  manner. 
He  is  normally  an  energetic  youngster,  but  he  stood  motionless  against  the 
wall.    He  avoided  my  eyes  and  his  speech  at  times  was  inaudible.     I  wondered 
if  his  mother  had  said  something  to- him  before  he  came  outside,  or  if  it  was 
her  virtual  presence  that  induced  this  behavior.     I',  was  an  awkward  situation 

I  did  not  want  to  say  anything    that  would  further  alienate 
us.     I -wanted  to  inquire  if  something  was  wrong,  but  I  suspected  that  would 
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escalate  the  an-s.ty  -  -  "  1  """"I. 

„e  f__  cominq  and  summarize  what  his 
en  tell  him  my  reasons  tor  coming  ~» 
it  might  be  prudent  to  ten  ni» 

mother  and  I  had  dwelled  on. 

So  x  said  to  him  that  I  had  been  chatting  with  his  —  aoout 

ae  -art  of  my  effort  towards  understanding 
my  stopping  by  the  home  a  few  times,  as  „art  my 

•  •     family      I  reemohasized  that  this  was  not  an  evaluate 
something  abcut  nis  ramily.     I.reem.  ^ 

ot .  ^  *  ™  -  «—  on  trie!.        -  *-  •  -  -  — T^. 

rd.  carefully,  not  wanting  to  offend  anyone  or  to 
I  was  trying  to  choose  my  words  carefully, 

heighten  anxieties.  _  ac„eared, 

3am  nodded  his  head  in  agreement.    His  .ml-  never 

,e  did  not  as*  questions,  he  did  not  come  close  or  display  his  curiosity  or 

•  •     .  to  which  I  had  grown  accustomed  from  our  in-class  ana  our 
any  of  those  tnings  to  wnicn  i  n*  * 

,-ons      This  must  be  difficult  for  him,  I  thought.  So 
out-of-class  interactions.    Tnis  mu 

,im  ar  ease.     "How  are  your 
X  bitched  th.  subject  in  the  hop.  of  placing-him  at 

friends,  Edward  and  Roger?" 

"Okay,  I  guess."  .  ^ 

„e  seemednot  to  have  budged,  and  my  reaction  was:  1-  ■  - 

-o  move  on.'  so  X  asked  «  he  -ere  go>ng  to  see  the.  over  the  —  He 

,  w  before  thanking  hin 

*  t  allowed  a  few  seconds  to  go  by.oe-o. 

said  he  did  not  know.  I  allowed  a 


.said  ne  aiu  w*-  '   4.u-~v- 

o      t  asked  him  to  express  my  than** 
.    j  «~««+-  i-alkina  to  me.     I  as*ea  - 
for  the  time  he  nad  spent  talking 

: —  gji i  saia  goodbye  ar.d  le-t. 

to  his  mother  for  talking  witn  as. 

,  was  curious  about  this  occurrence.    I  needed  to  maxe 
.  it     was  Sam's  mother  rigid  or  over-protective3    was  she  Just  ,1m 

lav    to  enjoy  the  norm.!' things  a  boy  of  his 
strict,    "id  he  have  freedom  to  play,  to  en,oy  . 
„    Id  be  allowed  to  enjoy?    Or  was  he  unnecessarily  restricted, 

his  £..un,s3    A  host  of  cations  flooded  my 
the  place  where  he  got  to  vent  his  feelings. 
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mind.    I  thought  I  would  seek  answers  through  Sam  and  his  friends.     I  must 
be  subtle  and  not  overbearing.    This  inquiry  must  not  be  embarrassing  for  Sam, 
or  be  misconstrued  as  just  plain  spying.     Since  I  constantly  asked  each  of 
them  for  and  about  one-another,  I  did  hot  anticipate  complications. 

My  questions  ranged  from  whether  anyone  had  seen  Sam  to 
why  he  isn't  at  the  center  playing  with  his  friends.     I  also  asked  the  other 
boys  what  he  does  with  his  time  after  school  and  what  they  thought  he  would 
prefer  to  do  with  his  time  when  school  ended  each  day. 

His. friends  were  willing  to  share  their  views  on  Sam,  as 
they  had  shared  their  views  and  speculations  about  each  other.     It  was  estab- 
lished that  Sam  does  nott  come  to  the  center,  and  that  he  seldom  plays  in  the 
community.     Oi>e  student  remarked  that  his  mother  is  West  Indian  and  they  do 
things  "wierd,  meaning  differently."    As  we  explored  further,  the  general 
consensus  was  that  Sam's  mother  did    not  like  him  out  of. the  house  except  to 
attend  school  or  run  errands.     Some  felt  that  Sam  was  too  sheltered,  that 
his  parents  acted  as  though  he  needed  "to  be  protected  like  he  was  a  daughter*" 
They  said  he  always  went  home,  even  when  they  had  important  after-school  games. 
They  did  npt  appear  to  resent  this,  but  they  certainly  laughed  at  him  and  in 
their  own  way  thought  it  was  unhealthy. 

How  is  Sam  as  a  person?    Do  you  like  hiih   less   because  he 
is  not  always  around?    I  got  various  responses  to  this  question.  Everyone 
liked  him.  -  Some  thought -he  was  missing  out  onJjj^Tfun  they  were  having.  Others 
thought  that  maybe  he  would  be  better  off  in  the  long  run,  given  the  many  hours 
he  spends  with  his  books..     So  we  got  into  a  discussion  about  play  versus  study 
and  which  benefits  more.  ' 

This  conversation  occurred  outside  the  center,  as  I  focused 
on  who  "from  the  Barber  School  plays  at  the  center  and  who  does  not.  Victor 
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was  there,  as  were  Roger,  Edward,  Bill,  and  Brian.    It  was  a  very  informative 


session. 


Sam  is  aware  that  his  friends  are  concerned  and  talk  about 
his  being  at  home  all  the  time.    He  knows  that  they  tease  him  about  not  coming 
out  to  play  and  that  he  is  a  "Mama's  boy."    He  does .not  like  it,  but  recognizes 

that  there  is  nothing  he  can  do. 

I  examined  his  feelings  about  this  and  got  some  responses. 

He  admits  that  his  mother  is  serious  about  him  staying  at  home  and  studying. 

Even  though  he  likes  to  study,  he  dislikes  doing  it  all  the  time.    He  is  the 

youngest  of  three  boys  and  his  mother  works.    This  places  some  pressure  on 

him  in  that  he  has  to  help  out  in  the  home. 

.  -    His  mother  heads  the  family  and  I  was  never  able  to  discover 

the  whereabouts  of  his  father.    But  it  is  not  without  precedent  that  working 
single  mothers  with  adolescent  children  (in  this  case,  three  boys,  ages  19, 
15,  11)  Vnd  themselves  becoming  very  strict,  directive,  punitive,  and  control- 
Ling  as  a  way  of  coping  with  their  own  anxieties  and  the  realities  of  being 
a  single  parent.    No  doubt,  Mrs.  Leighton  is  able  to  train  and  manage  her 
youngsters  by  being  rigid  and  having  strict  rules.     However,  this  style  of 
child-rearing  on  her  part  might  produce  counterproductive  results  in  terms 

< 

of  the  boys'  overall  adjustment. 

I  kept  checking  with  Sam  about  once  every  week,  to  see 
how  he  was  doing.     I  asked  him  if  anything  had  been  decided  about  my  coming 
into  the  home.    He  told  me  he  did  not  know.     After  about  a  month,  I  visited 

the  Leighton' s  home  again- 

Mrs.  Leighton  answered  the  door  and  I  politely  re-introduced 

^self.'    I  told  her  I  had  returned  to  see  if  it  was  Okay  with  her  to  stop  by 

a  few  evenings  or  on  the  week-ends.    Without  much  hesitation,  she  gave  mean 
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indirect  no.  - 

"Today  (Saturday)  we  are  very  busy." 
"How  about  tomorrow?"    I  -inquired. 

"Tomorrow  is  church.    We  go  to  church,  and  we  visit  relatives  after  that." 
"So  when  might  I  be  able  to  come  over?" 
"I  have  no  idea,"    was  her  answer. 

"It  seems  as  though  we  are  experiencing  difficultiy  in  finding  a  mutually 
agreeable  time."    She  did  not  respond.     "Do  you  have  any  suggestions?"    I  asked  her. 
"I  can *t  think  of  anything,  young  man." 

For  me  the  game  was  over,  the  facade  was  lifted.     I  did  not 
wish  to  confront  her  further,  because  I  might  have  blown  everything  by  doing 
so,  and  I  needed  to  continue  trying.    I  also  wanted  Sam  to  complete  the  pro- 
ject's questionnaire.     I  had  worked  with  him  in  the  Barber  School  and  felt  he 
was  useful  for  the  study.     So  I  kept  my  cool  and  thanked  her  for  her  time, 
before  saying  goodbye. 

Glancing  over  my  notes  under  Sam's  name,  I  see  the  words, 
"approved  for  outside  of  home."    This  is  an  indication  that  permission  was  not 
given  for  the"  viewing  of  home  interactions. 

School  visits,  and  a  brief  walk  from  school  to  home,  did 
not  establish  a  close  relationship  between  Sam  and  me.     It  was  superficial 
at  best,  and  lacked  the  commitments  that  move  encounters  beyond  the  surface. 
No  contacts  were  possible  on  the  playground.    The  contact  in  school  was  short, 
and  it  was  intended  to  be  like  that. 

The  i'ew  statements  I  made  about  Sam  in  previous  paragraphs 
stand  as  the  most  in-de^Hh  I  will  be  able  to  make.    He  exists  under  tight 
controls,  and  his  inability  to  loosen  up  when  we  were  alone,  gives  me  the 
impression  that  he  fears  his  mother  even  when  she  is  not  visibly  present. 
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He  is  a  tense  young  man,  sometimes  even  when  he  is  in  school. 
His  countenance  bespeaks  rigidity,  control  and  disgust.    I  wonder  what  passes 
through  his  head  as  he  watches  his  peers  who  are  vibrant,  enthused,  relaxed, 
and  full  of  life?    I  wonder  if  he  notices?    I  wonder  what  he  will  be  like 
as  a  parent?    What  pathology  may  be  festering  under  the  surface?    He  is  cer- 
tainly withdrawn,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  result  of  external  pressures  rather 
than  his  own  inclination.    How  content  is  he  with  his  present  circumstances? 

My  efforts  to  get  at  his  feelings  were  unsuccessful.  Usually, 
a  conversation  would  begin  by  my  asking  a  few  questions.    When  it  reached  a 
stage  in  which  I  was  asking  open-ended  questions,  we  had  also  arrived  at  his 
^gate.     Attempts  to  involve  him  in  further  conversation  at  this  point  were 
usually  futile.    Once  he" told  me  that  his  mother  does  not  like  him  to  stand 
in  the  street,  or  at  the  gate.    Another  time  he  told  me  that  he  is  not  allowed 
to  stay  after 'school* or  to  hang  around  the  stairs.    I  ran  into  a  host  of  dead 
ends  with  Sam. 

)  How  does  one  characterize  a  Sam  Leighton?    I  am  not  sure 

I  can  say  more  than  I  have  already  said. 

Maybe  he  is  content  with  his  circumstances ,  maybe  not. 
. Compared  .to  his  peers  he  seems  to  be  missing  out  on  a  lot.     I  never  found 
out  how  his  family  feels  about  school  or  about  the  neighborhood.    This  would 
have  given  me  some  important  clues. 

Many  west  Indians  are  critical  of  Black  Americans,  as  indeed. 
Black  Americans  are  critical  of  West  Indians.    West  Indians  often  misunderstand 
Black  Americans  and  criticize  them  for  not  taking  advantage  of  educational 
and  economic  opportunities.    They  criticize  them  for  their  child-rearing 
practices ,  for  being  lazy,  and  for  their  allegedly  violent  behavior.  They 
view  Afro- Americans  as  pleasure-seekers  who  would  rather  possess  a  big  car 


than  a  decent  place  to  sleep.    They  criticize  them  for  being  dishonest  and 
for  generally  letting  down  the  Black  race. 

West  Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sometimes  labelled 
"Black  Jews"- who  come  to  America  and  stoop  low,  accepting  menial  jobs  just 
to  get  by.     They  are  said  to  first  displace  their  Black  American  brothers, 
and  when  they  achieve  upward  social  mobility,  to  shun  Afro-Americans  altogethe 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  finckWest  Indians  who  hold  some  or 
all  of  these,  views  and  who  do  not  mix  and  do  not  allow  their  families  to  do 
so  either  (with  Black  Americans) .     Such  West  Indians  hold  themselves  in  high 
regard  and  may  display  airs  of  superiority.  , 

These  considerations  make  me  wonder  if  something  similar 
m^y  be  operating  in  the  Leighton  household.     I  may  never  really  know,  for  the 
chance  to  explore  was  not  available. 
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D.    Two  Incidents 

1.      The  Baseball  Game 

I  walked  home  with  Bill,  Winston,  and  Charles:     "We  got 

to  read  this  damn  book,"  were  Bill's  words. 

"I  ain't  going  to  read  it,"  responded  Charles. 

"I  gonna  throw  it  on  my  bed  and  forget  it,"  Bill  continued. 
Turning  to  Charles,  he  said,  "Man,  you  going  to  get  burned  [punished] 
when  we  come  in  on  Tuesday."    As  abruptly  as  the  conversation  started, 
it  ended. 

Everyone  was  hurrying  home  to  get  ready  for  the  baseball 
game.    As  the  boys  headed  to  their  respective  homes,  I  went  to  the  field, 

as  had  been  prearranged. 

The  opposing  team  had  already  assembled.     I  had  not 
met  any  of  the  players,  so  I  found  myself  an  obscure  corner  to  watch 
the  game.     1  was  not  quite  unobtrusive,  for  Steven,  Winston,  Charles, 
and  Brian  found  me  quite  easily.    The  game  was  going  to  begin  in  about 
thirty  minutes,  so  at  their  suggestion  we  went  to  the  far  right  of  the 
field  where  Winston  and  some  friends  were 'playing  cricket. 

\^Hi,  Coconut  Head,"  in  unison  the  boys  called  out  to 

— Winston  -  \  ' 

Steven  (Peanut  Brain)  was  encouraging  Winston  to  join 

them  in  the  baseball  championship.    Pickle  Neck  (Bill)  intervened.  "Man, 

you  know  these  coconuts  (WestXIadians)  can't  play  no  baseball.  That's 

\ 

a  man ' s  sport . "  \ 

Victor  (Membrane  Lip)  interjected  his  piece,  but  surprisingly 

in  favor  of  Winston.     "Man,  don't  pay  \hem  any  mind.    Cricket  is  a  gentleman's 

\        K  1  1 

sport.    You're  cook  [okay]  by  me."  .      o  _  <j 
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Things  simmered  down  and  Winston  was  left  to  play  his 
game.  We  headed  back  to  the  baseball  area,  where  everyone  showed  signs 
of  beginning  the  game. 

These  boys   (Bill,  Winston,  Charles,  Brian,  Victor,  p 
Steven,  and  Clyde)  seem  to  have  an  affectionate  bond.    They  tease  eacji 
ether  continually  as  a  way  of  having  fun  and  saying  "I  care  about  you,"  ( 
It  never  gets  out  of  hand,  and  everyone  seems  to  take  his  turn.  It's 
ritualistic,  energizing,  and,  from  my  observations,  always  appropriate. 
It's  deeply  self-disclosing,  and  because  everyone  indulges  in  it  periodically, 
one  can  surmise  that  negative  consequences,  if  any,  are  diffused  among 
the  group.    They  all  seem  to  enjoy  it,  even  when  on  the  receiving  end, 
Winston  does  not  generally  exhibit  emotions  that  reveal  what  he  authentically 
feels.    One  has  to  guess  that,  if  anything,  he  is  basically  neutral  in 
the  face  of  such  a  bpmbardment.     I  attribute  this  masking  over  and  my 
inability  to  gauge  accurately  what  he  is  feeling  to  a  ^cultural  hazard, 
for  want  of  a  better  word. 

British  West  Indians,  males  particularly,  are  taught, 
and  succeed  in  doing  at  a  very  tender  age",  to  mask  and  hide  their  emotions. 
A  male  runs  the  risk  of  being  publicly  characterized  as 'effeminate  for 
the  slightest  show  of  emotions  except  in  moments  of  elation.    These  cultures 
are  very  rigid  when  it  conies  to -displaying  emotions,  especially  crying 
and  breaking  down.    American  culture  is  similar  in  its  prohibition  of 
emotional  displays  for  the  male  sex,  l>ut  West  Indians  sometimes  "soften-up" 
affectively  from  living  in  the  United  States,  for  the  sanctions  are  not 
quite  as  rigid,  and  the  price  for  an  emotional  display  is  not  as  severe. 

A  West  Indian  immigrant  inevitably  learns  that  it's 
okay  to  be  angry  and  show  one's  anger.    He/she  is  often  confronted  with 
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people  who  unconflictingly  state  how  they  feel  about  a  given  person  or  his 
or  her  behavior.    This  accounts  in  part  for  West  Indians*  descriptions  of 
Americans  as  bold,  courageous,  and  open  about  themselves  and  their  business- 

In  conversation,  a  West  Indian  parent  said  to  me  that 
Americans  are  not  secretive  enough.    The  Russians  need  only  read  the  "New 
York  Times"  ,  or  attend  a  congressional  hearing  and  all  can  be  known  about 
the^U.S.  and  its  Affairs.    This  point  is  well  taken  in  the  context  of  the 
foregoing  observation. 
?  But  the  West  Indian  in  American  society  soon  changes. 

Acculturation  erodes  the  rigidity  mentioned  earlier,  unless  he/she  subscribes 
to  membership  in  a  purely  West  Indian  subculture  which  undoubtedly  would 
reinforce  those  behaviors  which  were  fostered  in  his  "back-home"  culture. 

Winston  is  acculturating.     I  visited,  him  for  about  four 
hours  during  the  summer  of  1981.     In  one  year  I  see  changes.     He  now  is 
highly  verbal,  more  open,  and  expressed  himself  on  a  feeling  level.  He 
is  certainly  openly  affectionate  to  his  mother.     One  cannot  attribute  these 
changes  purely  to  acculturation,  for  a  rival  hypothesis  may  indeed  be  matura- 
tion.   But  with  regards  to  the  observations  made  about  West  Indian  culture, 
one  cannot  ignore  acculturation  as  having  a  direct,  or  at  lease  peripheral,  ^ 
influence. 

The  baseball  game  got  off  to  a  slow  start.     My  respondents 
did  not  appear  enthusiastic  about  playing  the  game.     They  appeared  listless 
and  slothfull;.and  in  the  final  innings  they  were  losing  badly.    The  other 
team  was  vociferously  alive.    They  cheered  and  encouraged  each  other  .in  the 
fashion  of  a  cooperation. 

Steven  yelled  to  his  team  captain,     "You  said  you  want 
them  out  by  low  pitching  the  ball.    You  see  Angel  pitching— he  ain't  shit." 
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This  was  only  a  mild  example  of  the  vulgarity  that  plagued  the  entire  game. 
The  game  started  at  about  1:00  PM,  following  a  half-day  of  school;  parents 
were  at  work,  giving  my  respondents  the  liberty  to  behave  in  ways  that  were 
loose  and  at  times  disrespectful.     Few  adults  were  present,  and  £hose  who 
were  did  not,  in  my  estimation,  have  any  acquaintance  with  my  respondents, 
Eicher  that,  or  the  boys  were  totally  impervious  to  everything  around  them, 
including  adults  whom  they  may  have  known. 

It  was  indeed  a  slow  game.    My  boys  appear  to  be  responsible 
for  the  pace  of  the  game.    By  now,  I* was  reasonably  competent  in  deciphering 
what  their  attitudes  and  behaviors  meant.    This  lackadaisical  attitude 
signalled  gross  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  the  sport  was  being  played, 
the  opponents,  and  the  results. 

In  conversations  that  followed,  the  boys  expressed  their 
dislike  for  the  opponents*  attitudes  and  sportsmanship,     "The  opposing  team 
wanted  to  win  so  badly  that  you  can  taste  it,"  they  commented,  "Consequently 
they  used  psychological  tactics  that  pissed  us  off.    They  called  out  to  each 
other  all  the  time,  saying  dumb  things  that  they  thought  would  confuse  us." 
One  of  the  boys  commented ,  "They  were  so  noisy  that  it  was  hard  to  concentrate," 

Their  whole  decorum,  even  though  not  quite  deplorable, 

s ugge s ted-^t4iat~--some-thing^~was~amlss^ — Their  performance  was  affected,  and  from  

what  I  knew  about  them  at  this  point,  it  was  more  than  superficial, 

'  This  kind  of  response,  maladaptive  or  otherwise,  pervades 

other  aspects' of  their  lives ,  in  school  and  at  home.    And  the  peculiarity  is 
that  they  have  all  been  socialized  differently;  yet,  their  responses  to  annoyance 
and  frustration  are  identical. 

These  boys  spend  a  gre^t  deal  of  time  together ,  in  and 
•out  of  school.     My  hypothesis  is  that  the  peer  group  influence  $  imitative 
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learning,  and  emulation  of  successful  and  foaihant  group*  members  may  indeed 
account  for  the  shared  reaction.    No  matter  what  its  causal  factors,  its 
influence  is  profound  and  pervasive- within    tny  group  and  in  other  groups- 
they  have  interacted  with  in  this  community. 

The  game  came  to  an  end  with  my  boys  as  the  losers.    They  , 
cursed  and  abused  the  equipment,  obviously  in  frustration.    The  victors  seemed 
unperturbed  by  these  seemingly  unprovoked  and  sporadic  outbursts.  Apparently, 
they  were  accustomed  to  this  behavior. 

•As  my  boys  headed  home,'  their  comments  were,  caustic  and 
derogatory.    They  thought  very  little  of  the  opposing  team. 

"But,  come,  on  now,  aren't  you  sour  because  you  lost-bad  sportsmen?"  I 

probed.  9 

"No,  no!"  echoed  two  of' them.    "They  didn'jt  play  fair." 

"What  do  you  mean,  they  didn't  play  faif?*   What  did  they  "do  that  was  unfair? 

"You  saw  them,  interference  and  ail,"    Bill  femarKed.     "That's  why  we  don't 
like  playing  that  team.    They  come  here  with  all  kinds  fcf. stuff  (tactics)   and  _ 
we  don't  like  that/so  we"  play  a  lousy  game.     It  happens  ali.the  time.  .  We ^  . 
play  the  other  teams  and  man,  that's  heavy  (good,  enjoyable).    Every  yeaf  is  , 
the  same  stuff." 

 __   „  x  sensed 'that  the  group  had  had  enough,  so  I  did  not  pursue 

the  matter  any  further. 
2.  Egging 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  qualitative  or  participant 
observation  research  is  that, it  is  conducted  in  the  places  where  real  life  _ 


IS 


carried  out;  the  researcher  spends ' time  with  those  he  or  she  is  observing 


in  their  own  territory. 

•  The  perennial  question  for  most  qualitative  researchers  is 


to  what  extent  to  become  involved  in  the  activities  of  the  targeted  group, 
the  incident  described  here  was  the  only  challenge  I  faced  which  required 
that  I  engage  in  some  soul-searching  in  terms  of  my  involvement  or  non- 
involvement  in  the  boys'  activities.    I  had  grown  deeply  involved  with 
'these  students,  and  had. actively  participated  in  all  of  the  things  they  did 

Hojtf  any  discomfort.  But  when  they  confronted  me  with  an  invitation  to 

join  them  in  a  nocturnal  egg-throwing  extravaganza,  I  was  internally  shaken. 

It  was  a  precarious  situation  to  find  myself  in,  principally 
because  I  was  emotionally  close  to  them  and  felt  compelled  to  protect  them.. 
A  host  of  responses  occurred  in  me,  ranging  from  condemnation  to  subtle  per- 
suasion not  to  engage  in  such  a  dangerous  undertaking.    Though  these  were  in- 
consistent with  my  objectives  as  a  researcher,  it  was  reassuring  to  be  in^ 
touch  with  them  as  possibilities. 

'  i  drew  on  my  counseling  experiences  and  asked  that  they 
tell  me"  some  more  about  this  egging  business.  -They  insisted' that  there  was 
nothing  to  tell,  indicating,  in  their  own  way  that  one  was  required  to  be  presen 
in  order  to  fully  grasp  the  event.    I  shared  my  unwillingness  to  accept  this 
"rationale,  and.  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  facade.    They  were  employing  the 
•facade  either  to  avoid  the  subject  and  my  questions,  or  to  increase  my  interest 
iand  hence  my  commitment  to  join  them    When  I  confronted  them  with  these  obser- 
vations, they  vacillated  and  smiled  a  great  deal. 

One  thing  I  know  about  these  boys  is  not  to  push  them.  So 
r:in  this  instance  I  d^d  not.    As  our  interaction  continued,  anecdotes,  of  who 
!  had  ..done  what  in  the 'art  of  egging  emerged.    Suffice  it.  to.  say  that  I  was 
.  invited  and  asked  to.be  at  the  assembly  point  at  nine  that  evening. 

The  decision  to  join  them  was  an  easy  one.    It  was  not 
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what  my  involvement  would  be,  except  that  I  wanted  to  be  clear  of  any 
violence  or  mishap,  yet  be  close  enough  to  make  authentic  observations  and 
notes. 

.The  boys  were  well  organized  in  their  egg-throwing 

activities.!   Each  individual  went  out  equipped  with  two  eggs.    Because  of 

I 

the  nature  of  the  activity,  separation  of  the  group* was  inevitable  and 
expected,  ^nce  separation  occurred,  it  was  understood  that  members  would 
reassemble  at  a  designated  point,  for  regrouping,  discussion,  and  a  new  supply 
of  eggs. 

The  group  was  comprised  of  six  of  us,  including  myself. 
We  edged  our  way  along  Buchman  Street  on  our  way  to  Veteran's  Parkway.  Few 
words  were  exchanged  about  where  to  go,  giving  me  the  impression  that  this 
was  a  routine  thing. 

No  plan  had  been  designed,  as  far  as  I  was  aware,  for  how 

s 

the  egging  was  to  be  done.     I  surmised  that  this  was  probably  unnecessary , 
since  everyone  knew  what  was  to  take  place. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Parkway,  The  boys  walked  Along  the 
sidewalk  and  slowed  up  as  they  approached  a  crosswalk.     They  continued  and 
came  to  a  complete  stop  at  the  second  crosswalk.     They  stopped  and  dispersed 
to  different  points.     In  comparing  this  corner  to  the  first,  I  noticed  that 
it  had  traffic  lights.     It  was  later  confirmed  that  the  choice  was  indeed 
made  on  this  basis. 

The  boys  stood  around  nonchalantly,  but  I  thought  I  detected 
a  strategically  offensive  deployment.    They  carried  the  eggs  in  their  hands, 
quite  concealed.    No  words  were  exchanged  during  this  seemingly  tense  period. 
I  stood  roughly  eight  feet  from  the  group,  close  enough  to  catch  the .action, 
but  not  hindering  any  progress.    For  four  or  five  minutes,  nothing  happened. 
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During  this  period  the  light  changed  at  least  three  times  and  nothing  occurred. 

The  light  was  "red,  and  as  it  changed,  a  red  sedan  moved 
gingerly  along.  1  Suddenly,  one  of  the  boys  threw  an  egg,  which  exploded  on 
the  windshield  of  the  car.     Almost  simultaneously,  eggs  exploded  on  two 
other  vehicles,  and  with  this,  the  boys  took  off.     They  disappeared  into 
two  cross  streets  leading  into  the  abutting  neighborhood. 

I  was  not  threatened  with  danger,  so  I  stayed  around  to 
get  a  handle  on  this  fad.     One  of  the  cars  stopped "cabnSpCly,  almost  causing 
a  rear-end  collision.    Apparently,  the  driver  behind  due  of  the  egged  cars 
was  not  aware  of  the  problem  and  started  honking  his  horn  f ran^cally .  Two 
other  cars  stopped  and  the  drivers  got  out.    One  man  kicked  h£s  car  and  cursed. 
The  other  just  stood  there  dumbfounded  and^stupef ied;  he  looked  for  a  long  time 
in  disbelief.    Not  much  more  was  going  to  occur  as  I  saw  it,  so  I  headed  to 
the  assembly  spot  for  the  regrouping. 

When  I  arrived,  everyone  was  there.     There  was  laughter 
and  a  jovial  atmosphere.     The  boys  seemed  pleased  with  what  had  been  accomplished 
They  were  aware  of  my  presence,  but  did  not  acknowledge  it  immediately.  One 
of  them  expressed  the  group's  interest  in  what  had  happened  after  they  had 
hastily  departed.     I  asked  them  what  they  expected  to  happen,  but  I  never 
received  any  intelligible  answer. 

I  shared  with  them  what  I  had  witnessed.     This  evoked  laughter, 
and  they  positively  stroked  each  other.     For  the  next  hour  or  so,  the  group 
talked  about  past  nocturnal  escapades,  such  as  this  one.     I  learned  that  it 
was  not  always  uneventful;    one  evening  a  driver  chased  one  of  the  perpetrators 
on  foot,  and'  another  was  chased  by  car.     No  one  was  ever  caught,  and  that 
unblemished  record  remained  a  proud  accomplishment  for  the  group. 
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*     The  psychology  behind  this  egg-throwing  activity  is  not 
quite  clear  to  me.     I  am  aware  that  a  host  of  acrivities  characterize  the 
life  of  the  Center  City  youngster.    The  "in  thing"  is  to  be  involved  in  some  . 
kind  of  activity,  and  for  the  most  part  the  influence  is  strong  toward  the 
illegal,  the  unwholesome,  the  improper,  and  the  disapproved.    These  may  include  ^ 
-the  use  and  sale  of  drags,  dealing  in  stolen  property,  and  theft  itself.  The 
parents  of  my  boys  are  aware  of  the  social  pathology  that  resides  in  this 
neighborhood;  as  a  consequence,  they  try  to  be  strict  with  their  children, 
not  strict  enough  some  may  argue.    Nevertheless,  these^ boys  do  engage  in 
activities  that  are  deplorable:    Is  this  egg-throwing  a  form  of  rebellion 
,  against  parental  strictness  (e.g.,  having  to  be  home  by  11:00  PM,  when  peers 
are  allowed  out  until  1:00  AM) ?    Is  it  keeping  up  with  the  crowd?    One  group 
smokes  marijuana,  another  steals,  yet  another  destroys  property:  so  we  are 
cool,  we  do  our  share,  we  throw  eggs,  we  are  the  "in  crowd." 

I  am  sure  that  a  variety  of  other  explanations  can  be 
proposed,  but  even  with  their  stimulation,  I  have  been  unable  to  tap  the 

correct  reason  for  this  behavior. 

I  cannot  settle  for,  and  do  not  feel  comfortable  with,  the 

"mischievous  nature."  of  young  boys  as  an  explanation.     Suffice  it  to  say  that 

one  single  explanation .escapes  me  at  the  moment,  but  a  combination  of  the 

above  speculations  may  be  in  the  right  direction. 

:     The  remainder  of  that  night  passed  with  recapitulations  of 

spectacular  "egging"  events  of  the  past.    No  one  was  quite  sure  when  the 
next  event  of  this  kind  would  take  place..    I  was  asked  if  I  were  going  to  be 
there.     I  indicated  that  I  would  like  to  be  around  as  much'  as  the  project  would 
allow  me  to  be.     Implicit  in  this'  answer  was,  hopefully,  the  notion  that  I 
was  not  electing  to  participate  because  of  my  fondness  for  the  activity,  but 
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that  I .would  be  present  in  order  to  learn  about  them  and  the  things  they  do. 

Some  weeks  later,  I  was  visiting  with  one  of  the  boys,  who 
asked  me  to  come  along  to  another  boy's  home-    We  walked  for  about  three 
blocks  before  we  arrived  at  this  house-    The  two  boys  chatted  briefly,  and 
without  much  hesitation,  agreed  to  do  something  but  did  not  state  what  it 

was.    We  continued 'to  other  homes.    This  rounding  up  of  peers  took  about  

forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour,  after  which  the'  group's  composition  began  to 

iv. 

suggest  that  egging  was  the  possible  activity-    The  original  group  was 
present  with  the  addition  of  one  stranger  whom  I  had  never  met. 

This  evening  of  egging  did  not  appear  to  be  pre-planned. 
The  last  time  egging  took  place,  each  person  brought  his  own  eggs  from  home. 
Now  we  were  all  going  along  but  no  one  had  eggs.     It  briefly  defied  explanation 

One  member  asked,     "Say,  how  much  you  got?"    The  responses 
varied,  but  each  reported  the  amount  he  had.    This  was  followed  by  a  brief 
discussion  of  how  much  each  person  was  going  to  contribute  and  how  many  eggs 
were  to  be  bought. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the  openness  and  directness 
with  which  they  dealt.     The  previous  encounter,  which  had  occurred  about 
two  and  a  half  weeks  earlier,  was  more  secretive  and  disguised.    I  giiess  they 
were  now  confident  of  me,  and  felt  I  was  a  member  in  some  way. 

Things  struck  me  as  organized  and  Expeditious.     I  attri- 
buted this  to  the  individual  and  collective  gratification  derived  from  this 
game.  ..  I  had  seen  these  boys  engage  in  a  host  of  acrivities  before—academic 
and  recreational —  and  most  were  plagued  by  unhappiness,  annoyance,  dissatis-. 
faction,  or  uncooperativeness .  "jThis  egging  business  was  different.  Intrinsic 
motivation  remained  at  a  high  level.    Everyone  appeared  to  be  propelled  by 
his  own  forces,  rather  than  external  pressures. 
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This  was  striking  compared  to  their  low  levels  of  motivation 
in  other  areas.    As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  "egging"  is  an  infrequent  under- 
taking, and  as  such,  it  certainly  is  not  "deep"  in  their  bones,  so  to  speak. 
It  is  not  a  daily  routine  that  forms  part  of  their  behavioral  repertoire. 

To  understand  this  high  motivational  level ;  one  probably 
needs  to  focus  on  the  thrill  and  challenge  associated  with  unlawful  acts. 
The  danger  of  being  caught  and  possibly  hurt  escapes  consciousness  and  is 
replaced  by  a  preoccupation  with  doing  something  that's  wrong,  accompanied 
by  a  divine  certainty  that  one  will  not  get  caught. 

-Most  people  who  are  caught  after  illegal,  immoral,  or 
unlawful  acts  report  or  respond  in  the  same  way:     "I  didn't  think  I  was 
going  to  be  caught."-   This  suggests  that  their  focus  is  on  something  other 
than  being  caught  and- the  consequences  thereof.    Similarly,  I  think,  these 
boys  derive  motivation  from  a  sense  of  .solidarity  and  comradeship.    A  feeling 
of  breaking  the  rules  together  and  not  being  caught  appears  to  be  one 
of  the"  motivating  factors    probably  the  principal  one.    Certainly  the  enjoy- 
ment they  derive  induces  them  to  continue. 

*  Each  person  made  a  contribution  and  a  volunteer  bought  a 
dozen  eggs.    We  started  out  on  Bay  Path-  Road  and  worked  our  way  down  Buckman, 
which  led  us  to  Veteran's  Parkway.     I  was  curious  as  to  why  the  Parkway  was. 
chosen  each  time.    It  was  made  clear  to  me  that  strategic  advantages  dictate 
that  the  Parkway  be  used  for  the  egging. 

The  reasons  were  quite  rational,  I  may  add.    It's  a  busy 
street  with  heavy  flowing  traffic,  which  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  a  moving  car  to  turn  around  and  chase  some  perpetrator,  or  to  even  stop 
in  mid-traffic  without  some  consequent.    Also,  there  are  many  tributaries 
(small  streets,  alleys)  that  flow  into  the  Parkway,  offering  quick  escape  routes, 
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Careful  thought  and  planning  had, gone  into  this  egging  activity. 

I  was  concerned  about  someone  being  caught  or  injured.  I 
asked  what  happens  when  they  all  scamper  away  following  the  throwing  of  the 
eggs:     is  each  man  on  his  own,  or  are  they  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
each  other?    How  would  they  know  if  someone  is  hurt  or  caught? 

— :  —   The  boys  appeared  to  have -labored  on  planning  and  executing 


their  egging  activity;  even  contingency  plans  seem  to  have  been  considered. 
The  assembly  point  was  important,  not  only  as  a  meeting  area  once  the  activity 
""•    .        was  chosen  for  a  given  evening,  but  most  importantly  as  a  check-in  point  once 
the  activity  had  been  completed.'    The  boys  were  very  sophisticated  in  this 
•      endeavor.    They  took  a  head  count  and  inquired  if  someone  was  excessively 
late.     If  someone  fails  to  discharge  his  eggs,  he  is  required  to  return  to 
the  assembly  point.     Failure  to  retum^to  the  assembly  point  for  any  reason 
other  than  being  caught  is  a  gross  violation  of  t|e  agreed-upon  rules."  ' 
'    '  "  This  is  a  very  important  rule',  because  if  someone  does 

not  return  to  the  assembly  point  that  is  interpreted  as  trouble  and  is  cause  . 
for  worry.     If  this  should  happen,  they  would  all  carry  out  a  search. 
Each  man  is  then  allowed  half  an  hour  to  work  his  way  to  the  Parkway  and 
back.    He  observes  while  on  this  assignment,  and  asks  questions  if  he  must. 
If  all  of  this  fails  to  turn  up  the  missing  comrade,  a  call  is  made  to  his 
.     'home.     So  as  not  to  alarm  parents,  calling  is  discouraged,  and  is  only  used 
as  a  last  resort. 

The  boys  are  quick  to  point  out  that  all  troops  have 
always  returned  safely.    They  are  proud  of  this  record  and  insist  that,  all 

will  continue  to  go  smoothly. 

Once.we  got  situated  on  Veteran's  Parkway,  I  assumed  a 
somwehat  Vow  profile  on  the  periphery  of  the  activity.    The  boys  assumed  their 
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positions  with  such  ease  and  nonchalance  that  no  one  could  have  suspected 
what  was  about  to  happen.    They  were  ,fcool.M 

Two  of  them  got  their  eggs  off.    The  injured  car  sped  into 
the  night  with  no  sign  that  communicated  to  us  that  the  passengers  were  aware 
of  or  annoyed  by  these  missiles  hurled  at  them. 

 Two  others  got  their  eggs  off.    One  driver  stuck  his  head 

out  the  window  and  cursed.    The  other  stopped  his  vehicle  and  came  out.  He 
was  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  boys  with  raised  and  clenched  fists.  The 
boys  do  not  always  run  immediately.     In  this  case,  as  they  have  before,  they 
assumed  a  running  posture  but  may  abort  if  no  danger  is  imminent  or  impending. 
They  observe  for  a  brief  period,  and  if  nothing  threatening  is  sighted  they 
remain-  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

No  threat  was  apparent  to  the  boys  or  to  me.    But  to  our 
great  surprise,  a  motorcycle  came  charging  towards  the  sidewalk,  its  rider 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  "Got  you,  motherfuckers!"    The?  boys  were 
panic-stricken.    In  the  confusion,  one  hid  behind  a  tree  and  headed  into 
the  neighborhood  later,  when  he  thought  it  was  safe.    One  ran  across  the 
Parkway,  towards  the  lake  and  disappearedv among  the  joggers.    Meanwhile,  the 
motorcyclist  was  having  difficulty  chasing  anyone.    The  boys  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  terrain  and  made  good  their  escape.    The  motorcycle  could  not 
quite  maneuver  among  the  sidewalk,  the  grass,  a  construction  project  in  a 
side  street,  and  curious  bystanders. 

In  less  than  five  minutes,  the  confusion  was  over.  The 
boys  had  disappeared?  the  motorcyclist  had  stopped  and  wks  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  three  onlookers,  and1  a  man  across  the  street  was  cleaning  his 
car.    As  I  drew  closer  to  the  motorcycle  crowd,  someone  was  describing  the 
boys  as  "bastards.".    I  hastened  on  my  way  to  the  meeting  place,  concerned, 
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curious,  and  anxious  about  where  the  boys  were  and  what  they  were  feeling. 

I  got  there  and  no  one  was  present*     I  hung. around  for 
about  twenty  minutes  and  no  one  came.    What  I  had  witnessed  gave  me  the 
feeling  that  they  had  been  frightened  by  it  all;  I  knew,  somehow,  that  no 
one  had  been  caught.    Where  were  they  and  what  had  gone  wrong?    I  did  not 
think  that  they  would  return  to*  the  scene;    it  was  too  hot  and  dangerous. 
I  went  to  the  center,  a  regular  spot  for  hanging  out,  even  after  it  has 
closed  for  the  night.    No  one  was  there. 

I  made  the  decision  not  to  return  to  the  egging  scene,  but 
to  wait  around  a  little  while  longer.    About  fifteen  miriutes  elapsed  and  no 
one  showed.     It  was  now  about  11:30  in  the  evening,  and. a  cool  breeze  was 

blowing.     I  thought  of  calling  at  least  two  of  the  boys,  in  an  effort  to  find 

t 

out  if  everything  was  fine.     Usually,  most  of  these  boys  are  allowed  to  stay 
out  an  extra  hour  or  so  on  week-ends,  so  I  could  call  their  homes  until  12:30 
or  12:45.     Since  I  still  had  some  time,  checking  a  few  of  the  places  where 
they  hang  out  was  appropriate. 

Someone  had  mentioned  beer,  earlier  that  evening,  so  I 
decided  to  check  a  soda  and  beer  store  where  they  sometimes  hang  around. 
They  weren't  there.    My  next  move  was  to  pass  by  their  homes  with  the  idea 
that  if  they  were  still  outside,  possibly  we  could  discuss  the  happenings 
of  the  evening. 

I  had  no  lunch.  The  boys  were  no  place  to  be  found.  My 
last  resort  was  to  call.     I  went  to  a  nearby  candy  store  and  get  some  change. 
The  first  two  numbers  I  reached  were  busy.    The  third  call  roused  a  parent, 
who  stated  that  my  subject  had  retired  to  bed.    The  fourth  call  I  placed  was 
also  answered  by  a  parent,  who  indicated  that  his  son  was  not  home.    Finally » 
I  reached  one  of  my  boys. 
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He  seemed  reluctant  to  talk,    "is  everything  Okay?"    I  asked. 
"Yeah,  man,  fine!    Everything  is  cool." 
"Could  we  talk  about  tonight?" 
"Now?!" 

"Well,  the  first  thing  is,  are  the  boys  all  safe  and  Okay?" 

 !tBve-r-yona  is  home . "  _ —  — ° —      — - —  . 

"Do  you  want  to  talk  on  the  phone,  or  should  I  come  by?" 
"I  am  in  now.    We  can  talk  tomorrow  at  the  center." 

I  took  this  as  a  signal  that  the  time  wasn't  right  to 
discuss  the  matter.    With  that  thought  I  bid  him  goodbye  and  we  agreed  to 
talk  later. 

My  desire  to  talk  with  them  immediately  came  from  my 
psychology  training,  in  which  I  learned  that  an  individual  is  apt  to  provide 
more  cognitive  and  affective  data  if  asked  about  an  event  right  after  it 
occurs,  and  much  less  if  the  information-gathering  is  delayed.    However,  I 
resigned  myself  to  the  fact  that  the  next  day  was  close,  and  that  a  few 
carefully  constructed  questions  would  yield  the  information  I  sought. 

I  tried"  to  make  sense  of  what  had  occurred.    Fear  certainly 
had  driven  them  home.    I  guessed  that  a  sense  of  security  could  be  found 

the  safe  confines  of  their  homes.    Despite  the  bravado  and  tough  exterior, 
se  were  fragile  and/vulnerable  youths.    They  should  have  been  scared; 
they  had  come  very  close  to  being  -Caught  and  exposed.    I  wondered  how  this 
close  call  would  affect  them,  their  behavior,  their  future  involvement  in  the 
egging  business. 

My  hunch  was  that  they  would  slow  down  for  a  while.  Thiy 
prided  themselves  on  not  being  caught.     This  close  call  would  inevitably 
lead  to  reflection  and  reassessment.    This  was  my  hunch,  and  I  certainly 
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wanted  to  test  it  out. 

We  did  not  decide  on  a  specific  time  to  meet  T  but  I''** 
had  an  idea  of  where  and  about  what  time  the  boys  would  be  out.    I  got  to 
the  center  about  1:15  that  Saturday  and  hastened  to  the  basketball  court  in 
search  of  them.     I  found  three  of  them  there.    One  was  seated  on  a  chair 
and  the  other  two  were  playing  on  the  court.     As  I  headed  towards  the  one 
who  was  seated,  his  eyes  caught  me  coming  and  he  smiled;  but  with  the  smile 
he  looked  away,  avoiding  my  eyes.    This  was  unusual;     I  did  not  recall  it 
happening  before.    I  .felt  he  was  embarrassed,  or  at  least  self-conscious  — 
by  a  kind  of  naked  exposure  he  was  feeling, 

I  confronted  him  later,  on  this,  and  he  admitted  to  feeling 
stupid,  like  a  fool — a  feeling  he  had  never  experienced  before  in  my  presence • 
I  tried  to  explore  this  some  more,  but  to  no  avail.    He  had  no  thoughts  about 
why  he  felt  that  way,  and  could  not. make  any  connection  to  the  eggxng 
incident. 

Other  youngsters  were  around,  so  I  did  not  want  to  mention 
the  incident  or  make  inquiries  about  it.    The  other  two  boys  noticed  me,  and 
one  called  out,  "Hey,  Mr.  McKenzie!"    I' responded  and  watched  him  as  he  kept 
on  playing.    The  tension  and/or  anxiety  were  building  up  in  me.    Once  again 
I  was  put  off,  for  the  situation  demanded  that  I  wait  a  little  while  longer 
to  obtain  the  information. 

From  my  ptevijas  experience,  I  decided  that  the  chances  for 
a  grpup  discussion  about  the  egging  incident  were  slim  for  the  moment.  How 
could  I  bring  about  some  action  in  this  regard  was  my  thought.  Though 
waiting  certainly  would  have. yielded  results,  this  inactive  response  only 
prolonged  the  agony. 

The  student  seated  next  to  me  could  give  me  some  feedback 
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about  what  happened.    I  decided  to  start  with  him.    "Could  we  talk  outside 

for  a  while?    It's  about  the  research  project,  but  it's  too  noisy  in  here," 

He  did  not  respond  verbally,  but  got  up  and  headed  towards  the  ramp  leading 

to  the  exit.     I  followed  him  aad'as   we  cleared  the  ramp,  he  wanted  to  know  * 

whether  to  go  into  the  basement  or  outside.     I  told  him  anyplace  was f ine 

with  me.  . 

He  decided  to  go  outside  and  I  followed.     Somehow  he  appeared  \ 

excessively  non-verbal,  <ind  I  guessed  that  something  was  bothering  him.    As  ->  ^  j 

we  were  alone  outside,  1^ share*  my  perceptions  and  inquired  if  he  were  Okay. 

He. said,    "I  guess  so." 

x  shared  with  him  how  worried  I  was  about  what  had  happened, 
not  knowing  if  everyone  was  safe.     I  inquired  as  to  what  had  happened.  He 
told  me  he  wasn't  sure,  that  he  had  gotten  scared  by  the  motorcycle  and  had 
'  run  into  a  side  street.    He  did  not  look    around  for  anyone  but  continued 
running  and  could  not  stop  until  he  got  home.     His  parents  felt  something 
terrible  had  happened  to  him,  but  tried  in  vain  to  get  ft  out  of  him.  He 
had  wanted  to  tell  them  so  badly,  but  he  feared  a  flogging,  which  would  have 
led  to  them  calling  other  parents .    He  said  that  no  one  had  talked  about 
what  happened  because  everyone  was  still  scared.    He  reported  to  ne  that 
he  had  a  bad  night.    When  I  inquired  into  this  he  indicated  that  his  sleep 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  memory  of  what  had  occurred. 

He  looked  away  as  he  spoke  to  me.    He  appeared  to  be 
uncomfortable.     I  eased  up  on  him,  allowing  him  'to  go  where  he  wanted  to. 
It  was  Okay  with  me  if  he  didn't  want  to  talk  more.    I  could  always  come 
back  when 'the  frightful  memory  was  manageable,  or  had^iubsided.    There  were 
others  with  their  experiences  to  share. 
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I  switched  gears  and  entered  a  counseling  mode.  "You 
seem  deeply  disturbed  by  this  haunting  memory  of  what  happened  last  night." 
"I  guess  so,"  was  his  response. 

"I  can  understand,  and  if  you  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  anymore  today, 

y 

it's  fine  with  me."      A  silence  gripped  us,  and  for  three  minutes  nothing 

tfiink  maybe— you-wou Id  -lirke—tQ-^alk-aboufr  it  some  other  timQ ° " 
"Maybe."  . 

"Well,  I  would  love  for  us  to  deal  with  it  when  you  want  to." 
He  nodded  his, head  in  approval  and  that  signalled. the  end  of  our  conversation 
I  returned  to  the  game  which  was  still  in  progress.    I  hvng 
around  for  about  forty-five  minutes,  after  which  .time  the  game  was,  coming  to 

an  end.  , 

I  tapped  the  two  students  on  their  shoulders  and  made  it  - 1 
known  tnat  I  wanted  to  see  them  after  they  had  washed  up.    It  was  a  five 
minute  wait  which  seemed  forever.  1 

My  first  statement  as  they  returned  was,    "Tell  me  what 
happened  last  night."    They  both  hesitated  and  slapped  each  other  .five  (a4 
kind  of  hand  shake).    One  said,  ^"Man,  you  don't  want  to  know!"    With  that,, 
the  other  began  talking  *  „  . 

"We  had  no    idea  things  were  going  to  ge~  so  bad.    The  dude  on  the  motor- 
cycle  scared  the  Shits  outa  me.    Man,  he  was  crazy.    I  thought  he  was  going 
to  run  us  down.    But, he  couldn't  handle  the  machine  and  ^that's  how  I  made 
my  escape.     It  was  crazy.    The  dude  could  hurt  people  like  thac." 

"What  happened  when  you  got  away?" 

"Man,  I  ran  like  hell.    No  dude  was  gbing  to  get  me  in  trouble." 
"What  do  you  mean,' 'in  trouble1?" 

"If  the  dude  with  the  motorcycle  had  run  into  me,  thejn  the  police,  parents, 
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and  ending 'up  in  the  hospital  would  really  get  us  into  trouble.  You 
know,  everybody  would  knew  what  we  been  up  to.    Even  teachers  and  students 
would  know  what  we  been  doing." 

"Why  m  everyone  go  home,  rather  than  meet  at  the  assembly  point?" 

"Sproe  9f  us -were  scared.    Home  was  the  best  place  to  go." 

"Why?"  \ 


••If  ariybne  came  booking  for  us  and  we  were  at  home,  then  that  was  safe." 
••Where  did  the  others  go?"    From  what  he  said,  one  student  went  to  a 
friend's  hqme  and  another  hung  out  by  the  Center  until  he  thought  it  was 

f 

safe  to  go  home.  * 
"Anything  else  happened?" 
"We  sure  ain't  going  bafck  there  no  more." 
"Are  you  all  going  to  continue  egging?" 

-I  don'.t  know.    There  is  no  talk  about  going  back  right  now.     I  don't 
know  how  they  feel,  but  I  am  still  scared  about  getting  hurt  and  my  parents 
finding'out.     I  don't  know  if  I  want  to  again.     It  used  to  be  fur.,  but 
it  got  real  bad.     I  don't  know  if  we  are  going  to  do  this  again." 

7    ■        It  was  obvious  to  me  that  this  incident  had  affected  nost 
members  of  this  group.    Those  who  were  involved^  the  motorcycle  incident 
seemed  to  be  affected  more  and  carried  the  horrifying  memories  of  that  evening. 
.The  enthusiasm  and  lauahter  that  characterized  the  conversations  on  egging 
were  gone.    Instead,  the  boys  were 'somber,  reflective,  and  to  son,  degree 

remorseful.  ,  * 

I  think  the  boys  learned  their  lesson.     Returning  to  the 

egging  activity  would  require  the  passage  of  time,  and  recommitment  of  the 

group  or  a  major  part  thereof. 

Would  they  continue  to  be  "mischievous?"    I  think  so. 
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Mischief  is  all  around  them.    People  seem. bent  on  using  their  energies  and 
talents  in  negative  ways  and  to  negative  ends,  according'  to  most  of  society's 
,norms. 

There  is  a  poignant  sociological  argument  that  states  in 
part  that  this  society  contains  a  permanent  underclass;  consequently,  6% 
unemployment  is  considered  full  employment.    Poor,  unskilled,  and  uneducated 

Americans  are  most  affected  by  this,  and  a  great  majority  of  th^se  are  Black. 

i 

The  culture  of  poverty  thesis  stipulates  that  America  is 
a  land  of  plenty  with  prodigious  opportunity  for  all :  those  who  do  not  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  are  failures.    And  to  be  a  failure  in  this  ■"' 
society  is  to  be  stigmatized,  is  socially  and  intrapersonally  painful. 

So,  those  communities  that  are  not  capable  of  providing 
resources  whereby  young  people  can  profitably  and  pleasurably  occupy  their 
spare  time  well,  according  to  this  -sociological  theory,  see  their  young 
people  channel  their  energies  into  socially  unacceptable  modes  of  behavior. 

The  Center  City  community  is  undernourished  in  this  regard. 
There  is  hardly  enough  to  provide  for  cultural  and  sports  appetites  that  exist 
in  the  community.    The  neighborhood  center  is  inadequate,  even  though  it  tries 
its  best.    The  Barber  School  provides  music  lessons,  when  school  is  in  session 
But  there  is  a  multitude  of  young  talent  and  energy  that  is  unreached.  Few 
legitimate  sources  for  venting  frustrations  exist.    The  lack  of  legitimate 
outlets  is  a  factor  that  contributes  to  juvenile  delinquency  and  other  social 
pathologies. 

Young  Blacks  see  the  shrinking  resources,  and  often  the 
lack  of  resources.    They  see  idle  adult s,^*^  they  are  soberly  aware  -of  the 
high  unemployment  rate  among  Blacks.  .  They  lose  hope.,  they  lose  motivation; 
they  conclude  that  an  attempt  at  a  legitimate  climb  up. the  social  ladder 
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through  education  will  lead  to  a  dead  end. 

What  are  the  alternatives?    Unlawful  activities.  My 
observations  of  life  in  Center  City  lead  me  to  conclude  that  things  will 
get  desperate  along  the  lines  I  have  mentioned.    Parents  may  try  with  their 
children,   but  someone  has  to  provide  leadership  in  finding  avenues  for  young 
and  older  people  to  fulfill  their  dreams,  to  self-actualize. 

■  some  frustration  is  evident  in  parents.     "Where  are  things 
going?"  was  frequently  the  comment..  And  this  was  communicated  to  youngsters 
by  parents.    The  'search  for  summer  jobs  for  teenagers  is  a  particular  head- 
ache for  parents.     Frustration  levels  probably  reach  all-time  lows  on  this 

matter.  >'f-' 

While  Center  City  is  not  alone  in  its  troubles,  whether  or 

not  it  is  unique  is  irrelevant  and  unimportant  to  those  who  dwell  there,  and 
certainly  to  those  with  whom  I  had  contact. 

No  egging  activity  occurred  for  a  period  of  about  two 
months  after  the  disastrous  evening,  so  far  as  I  was  aware.     I  inquired 
about  it  on  various  occasions,  but  never  got  a  clear  answer.     "We  don't 
like  that  stuff,"    was  one  response  to  my  question,  "Do  you  still  go  out 
egging?" 

Probably  the  boys  outgrew  this  kind  of  passtime.     In  the 
summer  of  1981,  I  saw  all  of  them,  and  they  indicated\hat  they  were  now 
into  other  things,  such  as  girls,  sports,  and  schools. 
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Raw  Score  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  To  be  Used  As  Norms 


MEAN  STANDARD  DEVIATION 

SCHOOL  CLIMATE  VARIABLES 

Community.  2.48  .55 

Accessibility  &  Receptivity  2.53  #52 

Involvement  2!  15  ."51* 

Equal  Treatment  2.67  *50 

Groupings  2^47  [52 

Learning  Orienation  2.64  "53 

Expressiveness  1*1  *c-> 

Goal  Direction  2.52  49 

Challenge  2.66  ]4Q 

Dealing  With  Problems  2  52  50 

°rder  2.' 66  :53 

Options  2<74  .  <50 

Influence  Distribution  2.15  54 

HOME  CLIMATE  VARIABLES 

Cohesiveness  3<01  <6Q 

Communications  2.86  66 

Involvement  2.93  58  • 

Ethnicity  2! 59  :54 

E^ity  2.63  .64 

School  Learning  3.00  54 

Out-of-School  Learning  2.90  ^53 

Aspirations  and  Identity  3.13  53 

Maturity  \  2.86  |43 

Dealing  With  Problems  \  2.82  53 

Structure  \  2!34  !53 

Influence  \  2.65  .52 

External  Relations  \        2.48  .49 
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Raw  Score  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  To  be  Used  As  Norms 


SCHOOL  CLIMATE  VARIABLES 
Community 

Accessibility  &  Receptivity 
Involvement 
Equal  Treatment 
Groupings 

Learning  Orienation 
Expressiveness 
Goal  Direction 
Challenge 

Dealing  With  Problems 

Order 

Options 

Influence  Distribution 

HOME  CLIMATE  VARIABLES 

Cohesiveness 

Communications 

Involvement 

Ethnicity 

Equity 

School  Learning 
Out-of -School  Learning 
Aspirations  and  Identity 
Maturity 

Dealing  With  Problems 
Structure  ! 
Influence 

External  Relations 


MEAN  STANDARD  DEVIATION 


2.48  .55 

2.53  .52 

2.15  .51 

2.67  .50 

2.47  .52 

2.64  .53 

2.52  .52 

2.52  .49 

2.66  .48 

2.52  .50 

2.66  .53 

2.74  .50 

2.15  .54 


3.01  .60 

2.86  .66 

2-93  .58 

2.59  .54 

2.63  .64 

3.00  .54 

2.90  .53 

3.13  .53 

2.86  .43 

2.82  .53 

2.34  .53 

2.65  .52 

2.48  .49 
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